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SWITZERLAND. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
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PRINTED FOR T. CADELL, IN THE STRAND, 
MDCCLXXXIV, 


TO HIS GRACE 


The Duke of Montag, 


&c. Se. 


MY LORD, 


TT is not to write 4 panegyric on 
your virtues, nor to force my 
Book into | the world under your 
| Grace's protection, that I dedicate to | 
n the following Letters —it is 
fimp ly to gratify a vanity your Grace 
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F the long interval of time elapſed bes 

tween the date and publication of the 
following Letters, be not a ſufficlent proof 
that the Author never deſigned them for the 
preſs, it will, at leaſt, aequit him of the 
charge of intruding his haſty remarks on 
the public notice. What were the. motives 
that now induced him to appear in print, 
he daes not think it neceſſary to Explain z 


but, ſhould it be deemed preſumption to take 


up the pen after thoſe ingenious Writers 
Meſſrs. Wraxall and Cox, who both traverſed 


the ſame countries, and nearly at the ſame 
time with the Author; he can only ay that, 
in preparing cheſe Letters for the preſs, he 
has curtailed many paſſages; in deference ig, 
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their ptior obſervations, and has ſcarcely ha- 
zarded himſelf in the ſame track unleſs where 
the objects happened to preſent themſelves in 
a different point of view. In many parts of 
the work the Reader will find him only a 
tranſlator; but as the originals would never 
have been known to his countrymen without 
his interpoſition, he allows himſelf alone to 
be liable to the cenſures of criticiſm. As far 
as facts are concerned, he is under no appre- 
henſion: his obſervations upon them, in- 
deed, have as yet only experienced the deci- 
ſions of friendſhip, and time alone will. diſ- 
cover the partiality of the judgment. The 
four Letters, containing a deſcription. of the 
fete given by the Duke of Wittenberg, at 
Stoutgard, in honour of the Grand Duke 
and Ducheſs, of Ruſſia, will probably be 
deemed too local to claim the attention of 
the generality of his Reader; who, perhaps, 
never heard of, or, at leaſt, have long ſince 
forgotten, a viſit that, for months, engroſſed 


Fe 1 
the converſation of all the circles of Ger- 
many. For ſubjoining theſe to his work, he 
may plead the ſolicitations of his friends, who 
found ſome humour in the juſtneſs of the de- 
ſcription, and imagined that every one, 


though unacquainted with place and perſons, 


would feel a pleaſure in contraſting this pom- 


pous reception of the Duke's relations, with 
the domeſtic and heart-felt welcome of the 
brothers of our amiable Sovereign in their 
occaſional viſits at St. James's. 

Should the following pages meet with ap- 
probation, the Author may be encouraged, 
at a future period, to publiſh the reflections 
of his riper years during the courſe of his 
ſubſequent travels. Should they, on the other 
hand, be deemed trifling, he feels ſomething 
ſo fimilar in their ſtyle and manner, that no- 
thing but the curioſity of private friendſhip 
will ever draw them from the receſſes of his 
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Copentagen, May = 1777. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


8 I have happily no real ftorm to de- 
ſcribe, and by no means wiſh to amuſe 

you with an imaginary one, ſuffice it to ſay, 
that, early in the morning on the 1oth, our 
little party anchored ſafe off Elſinoor; and 
after having viſited the temporary retreat of 
the unfortunate Matilda, whilſt our Captain 
5 B diſcharged 


n 
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diſcharged the duties pf the Sound, proceeded 
along a beautiful bay of twenty miles to this 
place. The road for the ſhipping beging | 
about two miles from the town, and is defended 
by ninety pieces of cannon, as well as the 
difficulty of the navigation. From hence 
you enter into a ſpacious harbour, formed by 
a large canal flowing through the city, and 
ſeparating it from the king's haven, and part 
of its fortifications. The former, with its 
dock yards and arſenal, are highly worthy 
of admiration. Theſe form two ſeparate 
iſlands at the extremity of the baſon ; one of 
which contains every convenience for the 
conſtruction of a fleet; and the other, every 
requiſite, duly arranged, for the equipment of 
one. As to the city, I ſhall have little to ſay 
upon that ſubject, I am no friend to capitals 
in general; the beſt of them, as I have ſome- 
where read, are like rickety children, that 
draw all the nouriſhment towards the head, 
at the expence of the vitals. The idea loſes 
nothing of its force here, and every approach 
towards opulence Or grandeur marks the 
abode of the king, or his favourites. His 
palace, both from its external and internal 
magnificence, points out a royal reſidence. The 

1 apartments 
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apartments are grand, and the tapeſt 
many of them, uncommonly beautiful; par- 
ticularly the ſtory ef Eſther, and an affort= 
ment of wild beaſts, after the manner of Cnida. 
A colonnade at each extremity forms the 
ſtables, which, for their extent and beauty of 
furniture, are equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
in Europe. The palace of Roſenborg, a 
ſort of Maiſon de Plaiſance, may be con- 
ſidered as a domeſtic muſeum, where the 
jewels and curioſities of the royal family are 
carefully preſerved. The chief part of the 
preſent collection, by no means triffing, 3s 
ſaid to have been made by Chriſtian the Fourth. 
It is now boaſted of as a mark of his ele- 
gance of taſte, even in thoſe times; and theſe 
baubles of fancy, and a ſplendid houfing, en- 
riched with precious ſtones, are all that re- 
main to perpetuate the memory of the re- 
nowned rival of Guſtavus Adolphus. Alas! 
à great hero is ſeldom a benefafor to his 
country. The gardens of this palace are, at 
preſent, the public walks, and though grove 
nods at ' grove, each alley has its brother; yet, 
conſidering their extent and ſituation, the con- 
veniency amply compenſates for the want of 
faſhion. The muſæum contains ſeveral good 
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paintings, and a fine collection of coins *. 
But the library, filled moſtly with polemical 
theologiſts, and magnificent editions of the 
fathers, only renders applicable the words of 
a celebrated French writer on a ſimilar oc- 
caſion: L'eſprit humain me paroit bien mi- 
ſerable dans cette riche collection, et c'gſt ici le 
vrai lieu pour deplorer la foibleſſe de la raiſon 
de I homme, et gemir ſur ſes incroyables pro- 
ductions.—— I have now, I believe, nearly 
fulfilled the duty of a journaliſt, and, except- 
ing a round tower, which commands a well- 
built town, and which is remarkable for no- 
thing but a carriage road to the top of it, have 
ſhewn you every thing that is thought worthy 
the attention of a ſtranger ; but as I came not 
among them ſolely to admire their buildings, 
I muſt intreat your patience through the 
-courſe of a few more intereſting obſervations. 


To trace the gover nment of Denmark, from 

its earlieſt period, would carry one far back 
into the regions of antiquity, We might, 
perhaps, behold their anceſtors feaſting in the 


Among theſe, the moſt confiderable and curious are 
thoſe of 'the conſuls, in the time of the Roman republic; 


and of the emperors, after the ſeat of empire was transferred 
to the wek.. 
hall 
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hall of Odin, or ſpreading terror and deſola- 
tion even to the very gates of Rome. I muſt 
confeſs myſelf as little ſuited to ſuch an en- 
quiry as I am intereſted in it. I have no 
pleaſure in contemplating ſcenes of ſavage 
barbarity, or in diſcovering virtues which 
humanity muſt look on with horror, 


In the eleventh century, under Canute the 
Great, Denmark may be ſaid to have been in 
its zenith of glory, as far, at leaſt, as extent 
of dominion can give ſanction to ſuch an 
expreſſion. During a courſe of four cen- 
turies, ſhe was continually engaged i in fruit- 
leſs endeavours to recover a diſmembered 
empire. The Daniſh line became extinct in 
England; all Germany was united under 
Rodolph of Hapſbourg, and Sweden pro- 
duced warriors that even diſputed with her 
her own. territories, and ſometimes brought 
her power to the very brink of deſtruction. 
The progreſs of the reformation, that in the 
end effected a total change in the political 
ſyſtem of Europe, gave Denmark a new de- 
gree of importance. Frederic Duke of Hol- 
ſtein had been unanimouſly called to the 
throne on the depoſition of his cruel nephew, 

+; Chriſtian 


| 
| 
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Chriftian the Second. He openly embraced the 
opinions ' of Luther, and though, after his 
death, the minority of his ſon Chriſtian the 
Third, raiſed up many competitors: to the 
crown, yet fo deeply had the doctrines taken 
root, that the valour and prudence of his 
leaders bafffed every effort of the Popiſh fac- 
tion; the confiſcations of the Roman clergy 
were added to the royal revenue, and Nor- 
way, by the expulſion of the imperious Olaus 
archbiſhop of Drontheim, became tributary 
to theyoung monarch. It is with pleaſure we 
view the conſequences of theſe events during 
the reign of his ſon Frederic the Second, and 


the thirty years of his government may, with 


juſtice, be called one of the brighteſt æras of 
the Daniſh hiſtory. Having terminated a 
long war with Sweden with dignity, the latter 
part of his reign ſeems to have been wholly 
devoted to the happineſs and proſperity of his 
ſubjects. The polite arts were patroniſed ; 

commerce met with every encouragement ; 
the duties of the Sound were enforced and 
regulated; and reſpected abroad, and revered 
at home, he left his ſon, Chriſtian the Fourth 
in poſſeſſion of territories, if not ſo ample, 


at leaſt better ſecured than any of his prede- 


ceſſors. 


\ 1 * 
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ceſſors. But the errors of his ſon's conduct 
deſtroyed the promiſed harveſt of his father's 
labour: Amiable and gentle in his manners; 
he ſeemed born to have been a good king ; 
but unfortunately he had the ambition of 
being a great hero, and thus forfeited, in the 
eſtimation of poſterity, the reputation of the 
one, to ſee his country ruined, and himſelf 


_ eclipſed by a rival warrior in purſuit of the 
other. 


We are now coming to the moſt import- 
ant criſis of Daniſh affairs; and I ought, 
perhaps, to beg your pardon for troubling 
you with this introductory detail. But as the 
whole of it is in ſome meaſure connected, 
and prepares the mind, as it were, for ſo ex- 


traordinary a revolution, I was not willing to 
break a link of the chain that was forging to 


bind the nation in the moſt abject ſlavery.— 
It is impoſſible to form any judgment of the 
preſent ſtate of Denmark without having re- 


- courſe to this memorable event ; - and if, after 
the ſurrender of its liberties, the nation did not 


groan under the moſt arbitrary oppreſſion, it 
was owing more to the lenity of the ſove- 


reign, than to the fpirit of the ſubject. A 
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deſpotic monarchy i 18 generally the grave of 
an inſolent ariſtocracy; and the prince, who 
has reſolution enough to make himſelf po- 
pular, has but one ſtep more to take to render 
himſelf abſolute *, 


Frederic the Third came to the throne un- 
der every diſadvantage. His father Chriſtian 


had already exhauſted. every reſource ; the 


power of the nobles was uncontrolled, and 
he found himſelf but the ſhadow of a king 
governing : a country without ſubſtance. Com- 
merce, however, though deadened in its 
operations, was not totally annihilated; and a 
middle ſet of men In Ivor of the n no- 


| * No ſyſtem of de ſpotiſm can be more perlect Sos that 
erected on the ruin of a humbled nobility. ** Il ſe trouve (dit 
« Monteſquieu) avoir toute la puiſſance du peuple, 'qui-n'avoit 
<< pit ſe limiter lui-meme. ”—Andcan. an Engliſhman read the 
annals of his country, and thoſe of. France, during the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth, and Lewis the Eleventh, without 
exulting at that fortunate train of events, that, by taking no- 
thing from the- royal authority, but the means of abuſing it ; 
nothing from the dignity of rank, but the inſolence of its 
pretenſions; eſtabliſhed in the end à conſtitution which ſe- 


cures to the greateſt only the rights of men, and. affords to 


the pooreſt a certain means of redreſs, 


+ Thus a childiflf vanity on one fide (ſays Smith, ſpeak- 
ing of the abolition of the feodal ſyitem), and a pedlar prin- 
ciple on'the other, was the grand origin of the greateſt revo- 
lution in the political and commercial world. 


bility, 
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bility, formed a part of the ſtate, jealous of 


their rights” as citizens, and continually ex- 


claiming againſt their exorbitant privileges. 


Frederic took care to promote theſe diſſen- 
tions; he: made himſelf familiar with . all 
ranks of people, appeared to ſhare the diſ- 
treſſes of his ' ſubjects, and hinted a wiſh to 
reſcue them, and himſelf, from the tyranny 


of his oppreſſors. From the time the Duke 
of Holſtein was raiſed to the throne, they 


had been making continual encroachments on 
the royal prerogative; the precarious tenure 


by which he held it, forced him to acquieſce 


in their demands. Each reign was productive 
of ſome new uſurpations, till, in the end, they 


arrived at extremities that brought down 
upon them the ſeverity of revenge. The 


gallant behaviour. of Frederic, during the 
memorable ſiege of Copenhagen, added luſtre 
to a character already dear to his ſubjects: : 
He was now ſtyled the Protector, the Saviour 


of his country; and he managed their affec- 


tion with ſuch addreſs, that they made a vo- 


luntary offer of their lives and fortunes, to en- 
force and perpetuate an obligation of implicit 
obedience in themſelves and poſterity. It was 
now the nobles felt the fatal effects of their 


3 pride 
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pride and folly; but the moment of reaſoning 
was paſt, and they ſaw themſelves obliged to 
ſubſcribe to the moſt authentic monument * 
of humiliation that ever diſgraced a free peo- 
ple. Thus was accompliſhed the moſt ſin- 
gular event in the annals of hiftory ; happy 
had it been for the nation, had it prudently 
learnt to guard againſt the weakneſs of their 
kings, than truſted wholly to their goodneſs. 
But they ſaw too late the error of their intem- 
perate zeal; and the two ſucceeding reigns 
ſerved only to impreſs them with a deep ſenſe 
of their folly, without even leaving them the 


privilege of complaint.. The firmneſs of cha- 
racter they once poſſeſſed, exiſted no more; 


and humility and patience were now their 


only remedies, againſt the outrages of the So- 


vereign, and the violences of his government. 


Happily for che country, Chriſtian the 
Sixth aſcended the throne in 1730; and, after 


® This infamous renunciation of their rights, ſubſcribed 
by the firſt nobility in the kingdom, is ſtill preſerved, I was 
told, as a precious relic among the archives of the royal 
family. But the edi, publiſhed little more than, four years 
after this memorable revolution, under the title of The 
Royal Law of Denmark, is alone a ſufficient proof of the 
proſtitution of the human mind, and to what a people, « once 
degraded, may be brought to ſubmit. 


| . 
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the ruinous and violent reigns of his anceſtors, 
ve conternplate his, and that of his fon, with 

the ſame pleaſure as thoſe of a Titug and a 
Trajan. The minds of the Danes Ba fo 
tevelled with their condition, that it required 
virtues like his to rouſe them to any ſenſe of 
dignity; and whatever weight their com- 
mercial or political intereſts may now give 
them in the balance of Europe, they muſt 
ever revere the memory of him, as the author 
of their national conſequence. 


Chriſtian, however, amidſt a general re- 
formation, neglected that of a great military 
force“; and however he may be juſtified. by 
the neceſſity of the times, certain it is, that 
it has proved a fatal drawback on all his mea- 
ſures of policy, and, like an intemperate ſea- 
ſon, checked the progreſs of a plant that was 
daily riſing into freſh vigour. Their preſent 
military force, according to the beſt accounts 
| I could collect, is regulated at 70,000 men; 

the greateſt part of which, conſiſts of a militia, 
. La plupart des puiſſances de l'Europe s'occupe aujourd'- 

| hui tres ſerieuſement de leurs finances. La ſcience du ealcul 
eſt devenue le grand art de l'adminiſtration. On entrevoit, 
qu'une guerre de quelques annees devore les economies de 


pluſieurs annees. Que les armees ne ſont redoutables, qu*au- 
tant que les treſors regorgent. Ephemerides d'un Citoyen. 


who 
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who receive no pay, but are regiſtered on the 
army lift, and every Sunday inſtructed in 
thoſe principles of their duty that depend 
upon the firelock and bayonet. The regular 
troops amount to about 20,000 men, and are 
moſtly foreigners *; a certain quantity of 
militia 1s annexed to every regiment of in- 
fantry and cavalry, who are furniſhed with 
horſes. and accoutrements by the gentlemen 
and clergy; and, beſides their weekly manual, 
are ſometimes Incorporated and encamped 
with the reſt of the regiments for a fortnight, 
or longer. You can eaſily ſuppoſe the effects 
of this momentary diſcipline and preparation; 
and, excepting the corps of artillery and en- 


gineers, formed by the unwearied diligence | 


and ability of General M. de Huth, it is 
hardly poſſible to find a body of troops that 
make a leſs military appearance. I need not 
entertain you with any farther detail on 
this ſubject; it is already, I am perſuaded, 
thoroughly familiar to you; and if you ſhould 
find it intereſting, almoſt every book on the 


This inſtitution belongs to Frederic the Third; he was 


too refined a politician to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of 
thoſe he had cheated out of their liberty, and naturally feared 
the recoil of the engine, whilſt he was plying it to the utmoſt 


of its bent. 
affairs 


25 
3 
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affairs of Denmark, will ſpare me the trouble 
of entering into more particulars. Permit 
me, however, to ſay a few words on the pre- 
ſent naval eſtabliſhment. Moſt of their exer- 
tions ſeem directed to this point, as if they 
foreſaw the-moment when the efforts of the 
nation would be called forth to diſpute the 

empire of the Baltic with a neighbouring and 
ambitious power. They have 26,000 re- 
giſtered ſeamen, who are underſtood to be 
ready for immediate ſervice; they cannot quit 
the kingdom without leave; and if they wiſh 
to ſerve on board a merchantman, muſt have 
permiſſion from the board of admiralty. In 
gonſequence of this enrolment, they are en- 
titled to ſeveral little privileges and exemp- 
tions, and forget the ſlavery of the title in 
enjoying the benefit of it. Four thouſand of 
theſe are kept in conſtant pay, and employed 
in the dock-yards. The whole of it, indeed, 
is but trifling, ſcarcely ene to nine 
thillings a month ; but then they are found 
in a ſort of uniform, have a certain quan- 
tity of proviſions, with lodgings, allowed 
l am not inſenfible to the keenneſs of the retort that may, 


with reaſon, here be thrown on our preſs-gangs ; ; but whilſt 


I feel their injuſtice, I muſt own myſelf, in ſome meaſure, 
conſoled by the neceſſity of them. 


for 
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for themſelves and families. With this, and 
the induſtry of their wives, they contrive 


to make a comfortable ſubſiſtence ; and in 
many of their houſes, I found an air of eaſe 


and cleanlineſs, that ſeemed to ſhew more 
than a bare acquieſcence 1n their ſituation. 


The whole of their naval force conſiſts of 
thirty-ſix ſhips of the line, and about twenty 
frigates; one of each is conſtantly launched 
every year, but theſe ſerve only to replace 


others that are continually decaying ; : and 1 
much doubt if they could equip more than 


twenty-five on the moſt urgent occaſion. 
Some of their veſlels might vie with the fineſt 
in the Engliſh or French navy, and it requires 
not the experience of a ſhip-builder to diſtin- 
guiſh between the old and thoſe of a newer 
conſtruction. Every year a frigate is manned 
by the cadets of the marine academy, who, 


during a three weeks or month's 14. per- 


form the reſpective duties of ſeamen, pilots, 
and officers. Fifty young officers are here 
ſupported at the King's expence, and fur- 


* This inſtitution is boaſted of as a mark of the munifi- 
cence of Frederic the Fourth, towards his ſubjects. 

Que le peuple eſt genereux—ll ſe ſouvient toujours des 
bienfaits, tandis qu'il oublie ces profuſions deraiſonables, 
qui ne laiſſent que des traces de malheurs, et une pauvretẽ 
accablante. | MMIRCIER. 


niſhed 
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niſhed with every means of ſcience in the 
different branches of their profeſſion. The 
maſters have certain ſalaries allotted to their 
offices, which are occaſionally augmented by 
the young nobility, who attend the lectures 
with a view of purſuing this line of life. All 
officers and men, naval and military, are, 
both in civil and criminal caſes, under the 
juriſdiction of a court-martial. In criminal 
affairs, however, the auditor of the marine, 
or army, who is a lawyer, directs the pro- 
ceedings, collects the votes, and pronounces 
the ſentence. This is delivered to the King, 
who determines on the equity of the deciſion, 
and finally decides upon the puniſhment. In 
civil affairs, there lies an appeal to a ſuperior 
court, compoſed moſtly of general officers, 
whoſe deciſion is irrevocable. 


I have at length brought you to the end 
of a long letter, or, if you will, a tedious 
diſſertation. Trifling, however, as the in- 
formation may be, as thoſe of a friend, it 
will become intereſting, and this pleaſing idea 
will encourage me to continue it during my 


Hay at Copenhagen. 


Yours ſincerely. 
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ad KIF E N 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Copenhagen, June 18. 
INCE my laſt, my time has been em- 
ployed in viſiting different parts of the 
country, and in making inquiries into the 
extent and nature of the Daniſh finances: 
and having already, I hope, given you ſome 
1dea of the national eſtabliſhments, I ſhall 
now endeavour to acquaint you with the 
ſources that enable the Sovereign to ſupport 
them. The ſecurity of a ſtate, and the hap- 
pineſs of its ſubjects, muſt, in ſome degree, 
ever be at variance; and, to reconcile the ne- 
ceſſities of the one, with the convenience of 
the other, is the utmoſt that the beſt regulated 
policy can attain to. Perhaps, therefore, no 
ſurer teſt can be eſtabliſhed of the genius of 
a nation, or the ſpirit of its government, 
than what may be deduced from the regula- 
tion and influence * of its taxes. The diſ- h 
tinction 


* France, with twenty-four millions of inhabitants, groans 
under the weight of 15,000,000 J. in annual taxes, whilſt 
5 * with en a third of its population, cheerfully 
contributes 
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tinction of rank which the changes of con- 
dition and manners have created in the pro- 
greſs of mankind, is univerſally acknow- 
ledged in the civilized countries of Europe; 
and the influence of this caſual ſubordination; 
as it is more or leſs felt, gives the ſtate its 
tone, and determines its character. When 
the exaltation of a few is to depreſs the many, 
the diſtinction becomes cruel ; and whilſt the 
indigent labourer and the induſtrious me- 
chanic groan under taxes from which the 
noble is exempt, the wiſeſt ſchemes of ad- 
miniſtration can only preſcribe a palliative, 
whilſt the roots of the evil are ſuffered to re- 
main. Much, I know, has been urged in 
favour of Chriſtian the Fifth, and Frederic 
the Fourth. To the one, indeed, they owe an 
equitable aſſeſſment of the land-tax; and to 
the other, an excellent method of collecting 
the revenue: but when I look back on the 
Aren lituaton, of the country, under 


contributes 12,000,000 1. . the ſupport of government. 
It is hard to ſay, in what ſituation this unhappy war may 
leave us; - and but little conſolation to aſſert, that it will not 
probably be worſe than that of our enemies. Thoſe who can 
derive the ſmalleſt comfort from ſuch a melancholy reflection, 
need but examine the adminiſtration of Monſr. Neckar. 


C ie 
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their governments; when I read the * cruel or- 
donnance of the one, and the ſevere injunction 
of the other, I conſider them only as admi- 
niſtering the moſt deadly poiſons, and then de- 
viſing remedies to prevent their baneful effects · 


The finances of his Daniſh Majeſty ariſe, 
iſt, From taxes on his own ſubjects. 2dly, 
From duties paid by foreigners; and zdly, 
From the rent of his own eſtates, crown 
funds, and confifcationss The whole of 
His revenue may amount to about one mil- 
lion and a half fterling, nearly a proportion 
of three to one ſince the acceſſion of Chriftian 
the Sixth. And when we conſider, that no 
new incroachment has been made on the in- 
duſtry of the ſubject, but that the whole has pro- 
ceeded from a gradual courſe of commerce and 
cconomy, we muſt, with pleaſure, admire the 
wiſdom of ſuch an adminiſtration, though we 


© ® Chriſtian the Fifth iſſued an order, that no individual 
mould emplay more than a journeyman and an apprentice 
in any trade, And Frederic, with a view of keeping to- 
gether a great army, under pretence of releaſing the pea- 
fants from the ſervile dependence of their lords, eſtabliſhed 
a military ſervice. amongſt them; and then, by a ſubſequent: 
edict, attaching them to the place where they were inrolled, 
only furniſhed their maſters with a new means of oppreſſion. 
The reader will ſee, hereafter, the injuſtice and cruelty it has 
deen productive of. 


lament. 
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lament the prejudices that oppoſe its KENT 
Some of theſe appear ſo evident to reaſon, 
and ſpeak ſo forcible a language to the ſocial 
affections of the heart, that one can hardly 
85 ſuppoſe it poſſible for cuſtom to have ſo far 
blinded the one, and the love of power and 
dominion to have deadened the feelings of 
the other. As I wiſh to make a few remarks 
on thoſe that more immediately fell under my 
5 obſervation, J will fo far turn copyiſt, as to 
give you a general liſt of the King's revenue, 
excluſive of his private eſtates; and will alſo 
add to it, one that was taken in 1730. The 
comparative ſtate of theſe ſeparate accounts 
will be, at leaſt, curious, and perhaps, too, 
the beſt comment I could give you on the 
former and preſent ſituation of the country. 
Rix dollars 
33 | EE, at 48. each. 
Tribute of hard corn; or land tax, 1,000,000 
Small taxes of the kingdom, includ- | 
ing poll-tax, ground rents, . | | 
_ marriages, &c. — . 950,000 


Cuſtom-houſe duties 1 54,000 

Duties of the Sound, > 200,000 

Duties of Jutland, ariſing from falt- 
PR» - - 27,000 


C 2 Carried over, 2,331,000 
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'Brought over, . 2,331,000 


Tythes and poll-tax of Norway, 770,000 
Tolls of ' Bergen and Drontheim, 
_ Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, = 160,000 
Other tolls, - - | $52,000 
Revenue from mines, - - 300,000 
Revenue from Schleſwig, Holſtein,  _ 
Oldenberg, and Delmenhorſt, 690,000 
Taxes on acorns, and maſt from 
Beech, - 5 — 20, oo 
Tolls on the Weſer, — 7,500 
Poſt- officec, — - 70,000 
Farms of Iceland and Faeroe, = 35,000 
Farms of Bornholm, - - 14, 800 
Oyſter fiſhery, . _ - 22,000 
Stamp paper, — = = _ 40,000 


Sum total in rix dollars, $5,012,300 


—— 


In Engliſh money, 1,002,460 


PPP 


A LIST of the REVENUE taken in 1730. : 


Duties of the Sound, 85 = 65,000 
Land- tax, ground-rent, and poll-tax, 1,000,000 
Exciſe in Copenhagen, = 140,000 


Ditto in other parts of the kingdom, +- 149,000 


Carried over, 1, 345,000 
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| Brought over, 1,345,000 


Other ſmall taxes in Denmark, — 116, 500 
The whole revenue of Norway, '= © 700,000 
Ditto of Iceland, be 2 27,0 
Oldenberg and Delmenhorſt, = $0,000 
Toll of the Weſer, - — 657000 


Rix dollars, 2,273,500 


| AE — — — tf. 


Engliſh money, 454,700 


I ſhall leave you to make your reflections on 
this general ſketch of the revenue; I wiſh, 
indeed, I could ſend. you a more accurate 
detail, but the doctrine of finances is of too in- 
tricate a nature to be fully unravelled by a 
ſimple ſpectator, and he muſt content himſelf 
with obſerving the final effect of their opera- 
tions. And, indeed, if we look no farther 
than the bare mode of collecting its revenue, 
Denmark might, perhaps in many inſtances, 
afford an important leſſon to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. No material alterations, for inſtance, 
have taken place in the land- tax, ſince the 
time of Chriſtian the Fifth. The lands were 
then eftimated according to their reſpeCtive 
produce, and the tax proportioned, not to 


the extent, but to the fertility of the ſoil. And 
| 3 though 


2 
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though the tyranny of the times, and the ne- 
ceſſities of the Sovereign, might then have 
given riſe to many unjuſt eſtimations * ; yet 
the progreſs. of agriculture, and increaſe of 
value, ſhould now render the poſſeſſions very 
eligible to the preſent proprietors. The ge- 
neral modus is nearly three rix dollars, or 
about eleven ſhillings Engliſh, for the ſowing 
a f ton of hard corn. The lord, who is liable 
for his tenant, may take this tax in the manner 
moſt convenient to the farmer ; the produce 
of his land, in part, or for the whole of PAY = 
ment. He can ſuffer him. to chooſe his time, 
and pay it in by degrees, as beſt ſuits his cir- 


cumſtances and convenience. He alone can 


ſettle with the Controller, who brings his ac- 


count to be finally paſt at the Board of Trea- 
ſury. This! is compoſed of ten members, each 
of whom has a right of examining the ac- 
counts o of the ſeparate departments. His 
aſſent 1 is ny to the diſpoſal of the public 


It was not uncommon for gentlemen to reſign their = 
property to the crown, to free themſelves from the taxes levied . 


upon i it. 


+ The average calculation for a ton of hard corn, is ſome- | 
thing more. han | fix ſtature acres, 1 N 


money, 
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money, and then the ceremony of payment 
is divided amongſt three of the members, in 
order to diminiſh the influence of fo import- 
ant an office. The complaint of a farmer 
againſt any ſubaltern collector, when fully 
juſtified, is here ſure of meeting with redreſs; 
and the immediate loſs of his place is the 
leaſt evil he ſuſtains for the ſmalleſt breach 
of juſtice, or wanton exertion of power. 
Thus, whilſt they levy the tax, they en- 
deavour to alleviate the burden ; and few 
countries, I believe, from an equal ſum raiſed, 
can produce an * equal ſum in the public 
treaſury. But, where is the adminiſtration 
that has not its abuſes ? ? Alas! they who feel 


» But it may kkewiſe be ſaid, that, of an equal ſum 
brought into the public treaſury, in no nation whatever, more 
goes out ; and the pillage occaſioned by favourites, and 
ſchemes of foreigners, prevented even the abilities and in- 
tegrity of a Bernſdorff, from introducing any reform in the 
expenditure of the finances. The regulations here ſeem to 
be like their laws, moſt excellent in themſelves, but tos fre- 
quently wox, et præterea nihil.. The ſcience of calculation 
muſt be very difficult for an Engliſh miniſter ; few, I believe, 
are able to tell how many hands "muſt be paid, before the 
ſam arrives in the treaſury. The man who could make two 
blades of corn grow on a ſpot where there was but one be- 
fore, would certainly be a benefactor to his country. And 
the miniſter who could find a means to reverſe the produce, 
with regard to, exciſemen and. cuſtom- houſe officers, would 
deſerve fully as well from the community. 


G 4 them 
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them moſt, are generally the leaſt able to re- 
dreſs them. And after ſuch lenity and atten- 
tion to the moſt laborious, and I may add, 
the moſt uſeiul part of the community; can 
one, without the moſt ſenſible emotions, be- 
hold it counteracted by exactions that ſup- _ 
preſs induſtry, and by oppreſſions that de- 
grade human nature. The worſt of theſe, I 
muſt allow, do not proceed from the active 
principle of the ſtate, but from the interme- 
diate authority of the nobles; and the poor 
peaſant, like the beaſt he plows with, ſees 
himſelf only deſtined to preſerve his exiſtence 
by the ſweat of his brow, and can only hope 
for happineſs in the hands of a merciful 
| maſter. I ſhall have more to ſay on this ſub- 
ject, when I come to the agriculture of the 
country ; for the preſent, I will juſt mention 
thoſe few errors of government, that ſeem to 
ariſe only. from a ſpirit of dominion, and 
ſerve to fruſtrate the very deſign it might 
wiſh to promote. Such are the ſevere ex- 
actions of public labour; the neceſſity every 
peaſant is under, of providing horſes and 
Waggons 


And yet a Dane would = 1 at the deſpotiſm of a 
Turkiſh baſhaw, who only levies an additional tax on the 


poor 
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waggons to facilitate the journies of the court, 
or any of its dependents; and, finally, the 
exemption of privileged lands. Beſides, too, 
this latter grievance does not extend ſolely to 
the lands of the antient nobility; but the 
court, unable, or unwilling, totally to an- 
nihilate the rights of men whom deſpair 
might render formidable, has repeatedly 
raiſed up its minions and dependents to an 
equal participation of them; and thus, with a 
view of ſhewing them, that what they {till held 
was in the gift * of the Crown, has become 
the inſtrument of oppreſſion, and, in reality, 
only ſtrengthened a ſuperſtructure, whilſt it 
thought to ſap the foundation. You know 
already my ſentiments with regard to a capi- 
tation tax; I have ever conſidered it as the 
moſt fatal project of deſpotiſm, and as mark- 
ing the very loweſt ſtage of political depra- 


poor peaſant, for the honour he does him in uſing his teeth 
to conſume his ſubſtance. 


Lady M. W, MonTacuz's Letters. 

* The greateſt misfortune attending the revolution, ſeems 
to have been that, of leaving the nobles in a ſtate of ſove- 
reignty and nene ** La meme diſpoſition de l'eſprit 
vs qui ſait qu'on a ẽtẽ vivement wrapph de la puiſſance illi- 
5 mitte de celui qui commande, fait qu'on ne Peſt pas moins, 
. lorſqu'on vient a commander ſoĩ-mèẽme. 


' MonTzsgy 18U, 


vity. 
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26 
vity. Other puniſhments on induſtry muſt, in 
the end, check the incroachments of the 80 
vereign; but here oppreſſion finds no bounds 
do its extortions, but the complaints of tlie 
Viretched, and to thoſe he can anſwer, I am 
a King. But remember, I am exclaiming 
againſt the poſſible, not the real exiſtence of 
ſuch injuſtice; if the preſent ſyſtem of g- 
vernment merits the ſtigma * of inhumanity, 
from the pen of an Engliſhman, it muſt be 
from a far different detail than that of the 
revenue. This is, in general, well con- 
ducted; and one muſt own, that the taxes, 
thouph heavy, and ſome of them ill placed, 
are however paid cheerfully, from the mode 
of collecting them, and the confidence the 
people have of a proper diſpoſal of them. 
The poll-tax is indeed farmed, as are the 
duties of importation, in every part of the 
country, except in Copenhagen; but the con- 
tract is in the hands of the moſt reſpectable 
body of merchants, 18 renewable every three 


The Author has fappreſſed the little information he was 
able to give his friend on a late melancholy event. The tale 
of unſuſpicious innocence, falling a ſacrifice to art and 

wickedneſs, is unhappily not new in the. hiſtory of politics; 
and the preſent. one, even if circumſtantially proved, could 
now only draw forth tears of unayailing pity, | 
* * 1 FEY years, 
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years, and the accounts ſubject to the reviſion 
of the board of treaſury, Their “ exciſe, 
and droits d'entree f, bear the fame ratio as 
they did forty years ago; and though, even 
now, the prices of ſome articles are exorbi- 
tant, yet cuſtom and habitude have rendered 
the inhabitants perfectly contented, I ſhalt 
only mention one more, but which appears, 
to me, the moſt impolitic of any. This is 
the tax upon marriages: as if the luxury of 
the times, and the neceſſities of life, were not 
a ſufficient check to the progreſs of popula- 
tion, without any other additional prohibi- 
tion. Even the perfection of a ſtate, though 
it may multiply its reſources with regard to 
population, diminiſhes its force, The mode 
of living becomes, dear in proportion, fancy 
too ſupplies imaginary wants, and the dread 
of an increaſing . + ſtifles the honeſt 
| impulſe 


* Some additional tax has been levied only on all ſorts of 
ſpirits and cards, 

+ I know no phraſe in the Engliſh language that will 
render this phraſe perfectly intelligible, ©* Tout cela,“ (ſays 
Mercier, ſpeaking of the ſame duty at Paris) = eſt d'inſti- 
„ tution royale. Un lapereau a ſon extrait mortuaire en 
<« bonne forme, et l'on ne mange un lievre que d'après 
*« Pexercice ſolemnel de la charge de l'officier en titre.“ 

Let any one compare the increaſe of population in the 
American colonies, with that of Franse or England. To 


thoſe 
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impulſe of nature; in a ſtate like this, then, 
where neither freedom nor independence 
exiſt to combat theſe prejudices, where even 
the offspring becomes the object of additional 
coſt, as well as care; it wants ſurely every 
temptation, every erben, to reconcile the 
reſtrictions of police with the ſocial affections 

of mankind. This ſubject naturally leads me 

to conſider the preſent population of the 

country, but I have already drawn out my 
letter to an exorbitant length, and not to 
treſpaſs too much on your patience, ſubſcribe 
. | 


Yours ſincerely. 


thoſe who wiſh to be fully informed on this ſubject, as well as 
every other relative to national proſperity, I hope I ſhall not 
be accuſed of preſumption in recommending an Author to 
their peruſal, whoſe extent of obſervation, and juſtneſs of 
reaſoning, will for ever ſecure the tacit admiration, though 
it may not unhappily influence the conduct, of mankind. I 
need not now mention Smith on the Origin and Wealth of 
Nations. 
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LETTER I. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Copenhagen, July 1. 
HE want of cultivation, and wretched- 

" neſs of the peaſants, is the general 
remark of every ſtranger who travels through 
this iſland. The public road lies through a 
ſandy and barren ſoil, except when it loſes 
itſelf, for a time, in ſome royal * foreſt, 
where the verdure of the foliage, and the 
proſpect of various lakes, glimmering through 
the trees, ſerve to relieve the eye, at leaſt, if 
they do not alter the judgment. Had my 
reſearches, however, extended no farther, I 
ſhould have been cautious of hazarding ſo 


* They cannot now be called Royal Foreſts. Monſieur 

Bernſdorff, during his adminiſtration, cauſed moſt of the 
| king's domains to be ſold to pay off the debt of the crown; 
he left a part of the ſum mortgaged on the lands, and the 
induſtry of individual proprietors ſoon paid as great an in- 
tereſt, as the whole revenue amounted to from the domains in 
the king's poſſeſſion. A want of economy fince, may in 
the end affect the king's income, but the country will ever 
feel the benefit. | | 


deciſive 
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deciſive an obſervation. Various circum- 
ſtances, excluſive of the barrenneſs of the ſoil; 
may, in many ſituations, check the progreſs 
of induſtry, or divert its projects into other 
channels ; and to decide upon the indolence 
or weakneſs of a ſtate, from an “ apparent 
local inaQtivity, would be as abſurd as to pro- 
nounce 4 man of an unſoand conſtitution 
from the temporary attack of a fever. The 
extent only, and cauſes of this inactivity, can 
determine a people happy or unfortunate in 
their political eſtabliſhments; and I fear, both 
of them will be found here ill calculated either 
to promote the intereſts of the prince, or to 
better the condition of his ſubjects. The moſt 
accurate account of the population I have 
been able to procure, is one made unter the 
direction of the unfortunate Struenſee, of 
which I ſend you the detail. 
The whole of what is commonly 
called Denmark, including Seeland, 2 
Funen, and Jutland, = = 783,590 
* An Engliſhman that formed his idea of German agri- 
culture from the circle of Weſtphalia, or a German that re- 
ferred his reaſonings on our country to Bagſhot Heath, or 


the moors of Yorkſhire, might both be relatively right, but 
would certainly both be eſſentially wrong. 
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Iceland, — k a 283,466 
Funen, - DE OL 143,988 
Aarhus, 117,942 
Riper, J Component parts | 991998 
Aalburgh, | ol Jutland, 80,874 4 


Wiburg, | 59,359 


/ 
* 


Norway, _— — 123,t41 
Aggerſhuus, 1 315,043 
Chriſtianſand, | DO 3 113, 24 
8 "Tis component bn, —— 
Drontheim, 


Ind of Mü =" 77 1: 


Iceland, = +: —_ 
Skalholdr, FR x 24216 
Holum, J Its component parts, 1 11,988 
Duchy of Sleſwick, Z— 243,605 
Duchy of Holſtein, L I 34,065 


Oldenburg, „ i — 62,854 
Delmenhorſt, — = - = 16,217 


Sum total, 2,017,027 


Several 
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Several of the ſmaller iſlands, thoſe par- 
ticularly included in the diſtrict of Fionia, as 
Falfter, Laland, Langeland, Aaroe, &c. are, 
J know not why, omitted in this computa- 
tion; the augmentation, however, of a few 
thouſands will by no means invalidate the 
fact I am going to eſtabliſh. From every 
compariſon I have been able to make, I do 
not find any material increaſe of population 
during an uninterrupted ſeries of fifty years 
peace; and in a calculation I have before 
me, of the annual births and deaths, upon 
an average, of fourteen years, throughout the 
whole kingdom, the augmentation is not 
more than . Moſt of the evaluations from 
the year 1730 onwards, eftimate it at about 
two millions; but I am writing a letter, not 
compoling an eſſay, and if what you have 
already received, and the peruſal of thoſe 
which curioſity or friendſhip may hereafter 
_ addreſs to you, does not render needleſs any 
reaſoning on the ſubject, either my time will 
have been idly employed, or your attention 
very ill beſtowed. I cannot, however, omit 

From the year 1743 to the year 1756. 


Annual births, Deaths. 
61,139. 51,180. 


one 
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one neceſſary, and curious piece of informa- 
tion: In the iſland of Bornholm “, which, in 
1658, ceded itſelf to the protection of Fre- 
deric the Third, the yearly births, on an 
average computation, amount to 450, and 
| the deaths only to 250. If you expreſs any 
ſurpriſe at this wonderful difference, a Dane 
will endeavour to reconcile you to it, from 
the comparative fertility of the ſoil. But he 
will forget to inform you, that the peaſant 
there feels the right of poſſeſſion; that he is 
not under the dominion of a vexatious land- 
lord ; that he can ſee the fruits of his labour 
, the enjoyments of his children; 
that he can ſend them into other countries, for 
the encouragement of their induſtry, and the 
improvement of their fortunes; and laſtly, 
that he owes not the defence of his property 

to the hireling mercenaries of his Sovereign, 
but to tlie rocks on his coaſt, and the firmneſs 
of his own courage T. | 


You 


* By the treaty of Roſchild, in 1658, it was given up to the 
Swedes ; but, diſcontented with their government, it revolted 
from them the ſame year, claimed its liberties and protec- 
tion from the crown of Denmark, and has been, ever ſince, 
conſidered as an hereditary fief of the Sovereign. 


+ I remember talking to a young Daniſh nobleman on the 
happineſs of theſe iſlanders, and, I believe, was a little ani- 
D mated 
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You might readily forgive my ſilence on 
the preſent ſtate of Daniſh agriculture ; the 
conſideration of it can only be painful to a 
generous mind, and convey nothing intereſt- 
ing to a curious one. Where a people is en- 
gaged in it from motives of ſelf-preſervation, 
not of property; where the produce of the 
culture beſtowed, extends only to the conti- 
nuation of their exiſtence, not to the advance- 
ment of their proſperity; can we expect to 
ſee the exertions of laborious occupations, 
which can only lead ſooner to a decay of 
ſtrength, without inſuring a ſupport amidit 
the growing infirmities of nature? It is a 
falſe notion to ſuppoſe poverty the ſharpeſt 
ſpur to induſtry. Labour, proceeding from 
hunger, is as narrow and confined as the ap- 
petite it ſprings from; but the work that 
ariſes from a view to futurity, or the proſpect 
of ambition, ſpreads in proportion to the en- 
couragement of hope, and the ardour of ex- 
pectation. The ſoil, throughout the iſland, 
is of a light ſandy nature, and favourable to 


mated in my praiſes on their induſtry and independence. 

« Oh out, dit il, il faut avouer que ces gens la ſont vraie- 

© ment laborieux, et certainement nous leurs devons de tres 
excellent beurre, et du fromage.” Is it poſſible for a few 
words to convey more pride and 1gnorance ? 


the 
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the cultivation of oats, rye, and barley; theſe, 
indeed, are the only ſorts that are grown, and 
of the two latter, I was told by an Engliſh- 
man who has the direction of a farm near 
the town, the produce is frequently twelve to 
one on an acre, But the greatneſs of his 
crops ſerved only to excite wonder, without 
promoting envy, or encouraging imitation. 


I had the curioſity, ſtrictly to obſerve the 
operations of the Engliſh farmer with thoſe 
of his neighbour ; the latter, with five miſer- 
able horſes to a plough, with difficulty per- 
formed two-thirds of the work, that the other 
completed in the ſame ſpace of time eaſily 
with two. On my expreſſing my aſtoniſh- 
ment, and pointing out this reproach to his 
idleneſs; he replied, with a degree of indif- 
| ference ®, A horſe is a horſe, Sir, and theſe 
« are good enough to anſwer my purpoſes.” 
You will allow the anſwer to be feelingly 
ſatisfactory. They have but few ſheep ; and 
their horned cattle are, in general, ſmall and 

* Public work, and bh journies of the court, is, perhaps, 
the ſevereſt check of all on the induſtry of the peaſant. 


Obliged to furniſh ſo many ploughs, or waggons, he mult at- 
tend to the quantity, not the quality, of his beaſts. 


3 2 | | lean; 


— 
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lean ; thoſe they have for conſumption, 
come from Sleſwick and Holſtein, and are 
frequently, only thoſe of Seeland, brought 
back for ſale after ſome months wholeſome 
paſturage. The exportation of cattle from 


| theſe parts to Holland, has been very con- 


ſiderable, but is now, I am told, ſomething 
diminiſhed by an additional tax newly laid 
by the States General on their importation. 
The Weſt-India trade has, however, opened 
to them a means of remedying this partial 
reſtriction ; and the ſurplus of their produce, 
after ſupplying the demands of Bremen, 
Hamburgh, and Lubec, is now ſalted down 
and exported to St. Thomas, and the various 
iſlands of the Antilles. But even here, too, 
the peaſant is denied the profit that occaſional 
circumſtances and demands might offer. He 
is obliged to offer his cattle to his Seigneur, at 
the average market price *, who can, if he 
pleaſes, thus become a monopoliſt of his 
farmer's produce. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
grievances, the ſpecie that this commerce, 
and that of their horſes, which chiefly ſupply 


I was told, the horſes ſold annually out of the country, 
might amount, on an average, to 5000; their horned cattle - 
to 30, oco. 


the 
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the cayalry of the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
armies, bring into this part of the coun- 
try, produces a circulation that the reſt of 
its provinces are totally unacquainted with. 
I cannot leave you in a richer or more fertile 
ſoil, unleſs I take you out of Denmark, and 
therefore make no excuſe for bidding you 
adieu for ſome days. 


Yours ſincerely, &c. 
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Copenhagen, July 6, 
* my friend, and how do you 
like the plains . of Holſtein, or, with 
ſcarce time ſufficient to rove amidft its fertile 
paſtures, have you already learnt to attribute 
more to nature than to induſtry. The dif- 
ference between their cattle and thoſe of See- 
land is very conſpicuous ; but it cannot, I 
think, be derived from a ſuperior attention to 
their cultivation. The ſame impediments to 
the progreſs of agriculture, we have already 
been witneſs to, accompany the unhappy 
peaſant to the field, and, in ſome reſpects, his 
ſituation is even more deplorable *. A graz- 
ing country, beſides, requires but little la- 
bour, and the luxuriancy of the ſoil amply: 
repays the {malleſt care beſtowed upon it. It 


Many of the noble landholders in Sleſwick and Holſtein, 
have the power of life and death; there lies indeed an appeal 


to the Sovereign, but it is only for an act of mercy ; the con- 
demnation is already paited. 


thould 


— . — — — 
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ſhould be conſidered, likewiſe, that the Low- 
lands, more particularly adapted to the breed 
of cattle, are inhabited by a race of men, 
. whoſe bravery has ſtill left them ſome privi- 
leges*, and who can feel ſome pleaſure in an 

increaſing proſperity. The duchy, indeed, 
partakes of many Þ, but, like moſt other mo- 
narchical grants, they do not deſcend below 
the firſt rank of people. 


We will now, if you pleaſe, return to Seeland, 
and more minutely examine thoſe obſtacles 
that immediately oppoſe themſelves to the ad- 
vancement of cultivation. The abſolute ſla- 
very ꝗ of the tenure, and the extent of the royal 
foreſts, are, I will own, alone ſufficient to render 
needleſs every ſubordinate regulation; but, 


* Many of them are proprietors of the land they cultivate; 
none of them under the dominion of gentlemen landholders, 
and only allow the dominion of the firſt nobles. They form 
a diſtrict by themſelves, called Mar/chland, and er aſſo- 
ciate, or intermarry, but with each other. 


The nobles and gentlemen proprietors are exempt from 
all perſonal tax, and pay no duties of conſumption; all ne- 
ceſſaries and appendages of farming come to them duty free, 
with ſeveral other exemptions. 


t The famous edict of Frederic the Fourth enacted, that 
every child ſhould be born free; the ſubſequent one, that he 


ſhould continue ſo till the age of three years, Is it poſſible to 
"= more with the feelings of mankind ? 


D 4 - conſi- 
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conſidering theſe as the ſource, various other 
cauſes may be aſſigned, equally conſpiring to 
this wretched effect. A peaſant * in Seeland 
has no property, nay he is frequently even 

cautious of acquiring any f; he may, perhaps, 
look with pleaſure on the caſual gain of the 
moment, as a means of increaſing a tempo- 
rary gratification; but that noble ſpirit of 
economy, which ariſes from the future views 
of ſucceſsful induſtry, he muſt ever be a 
ſtranger to: he has no object before him, but 
that of animal gratification; and no hope from 
his extraordinary exertions, but that of add- 
ing to his daily labour. The great extent, 
too, of their farms, is another prejudicial 
hindrance, The landlord is reſponſible to the 
King for the land and capitation tax, and 
inſtead of parcelling out his eſtate in ſmall 
This muſt be underſtood as relating only to the Feſt- Bonder, 
or Yaſals. There are ſome called Self-Eyer Bonder, who are 


free in every Daniſh ſenſe of the word, and only pay to their 
lords a. ſmall fœdal acknowledgment, like ſome lands in 


Scotland. | 

+ In Holſtein, when the induſtry of a farmer has riſen Mc: 
perior to all theſe impediments, and the condition of his 
farm, as well as that of his family, Is ſomething bettered ; he 
is frequently conſidered as a Jaborious tenant, and may be 
ſent to renew his diligence, and employ his ſavings, on ſome 


barren and uncyltivated part of the eſtate. | 
portions, 
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portions, to ſupply the wants of thoſe whom 
neceſſity muſt render laborious, he at once 

obliges a tenant to take the whole upon 
moderate * terms, and thinks he wiſely re- 
pays the poverty of the produce, by the an- 
nual favings in the articles of building and re- 
pairing. The poſſeſſions, alſo, of the Se. 
Eyer Bonder are ſubject to the ſame incon- 
venience, though the principle is ſomething 
different. The farmer cannot divide his pro- 
perty; it muſt deſcend entire from father to 
ſon, and thus, what might contribute to the ſup- 
port of various branches of the family, goes on 
in a progreſſive line, and ſupports only one in 
eaſe and independence. In ſhort, throughout 
the whole agricultural ſyſtem, there reigns a 
kind of liſtleſs apathy, that neither precept 
can correct, nor projects recal. Time, in- 
deed, may reſtore it, but the leſſon it brings 
to the mind, may be fatal to the conſtitution 
of the country. I wiſh much for time to viſit 
* Moderate muſt be underſtood here, in proportion to the 
quantity of land. It is not unuſual to ſee a ſmall plot of 
corn, ſurrounded by meadows, overgrown with thiſtles, and 


affording a bare ſuſtenance to the miſerable flocks that graze 
them. One might imagine one's ſelf on a Highland farm, 


that had not yet partaken of the ſpirit of improvement. 


the 
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the iſlands of Fionia and Laland. Theſe may 
properly be called the granaries of Denmark, 
and from the immediate reſidence of the 
nobility, and the great produce of the land, 
one cannot help feeling a pleaſing ſatisfaction 
in the ſituation of the poor peaſant . 


The manufactures of the country, as you 
may well ſuppoſe, are on a level with its 
agriculture; I know of very few that will 
even bear the mention of them. Before the 
time of Chriſtian the Sixth, there were ſcarce- 
ly any; and though, by his means, ſeveral 
were eſtabliſhed, the progreſs towards per- 
fection in any of them has been uncom- 
monly flow, Many laws have been enacted, 
and many regulations taken place, towards the 
encouragement of foreigners ; but few, very 


—— 


* I cannot, in a better place than this, pay a tribute due 
to humanity. Should curioſity hereafter carry any of my 
countrymen to the iſland of Laland, they will there ſee, in 
the poſſeſſions of Mr. de Hardenberg, Monf, de Lane, and 
Comte de Reventlow, the effects of a noble and judicious con- 
duct, and for a moment forget they are in Denmark. The 
CR of Hanover never, perhaps, ſuſtained a greater 
loſs, than when the former of theſe gentlemen Witten d. its 
ſervice for that of the Duke of Brun, ic. 


5 | . fee 
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few, have taken advantage of the exemptions 
in their favour: and what idea muſt one enter- 
tain of the national induftry of a ſtate, where 
the allurements to that of ftrangers is a kind 
of monopoly againſt its own ſubjects. Ima- 
gine not, that, like a true Engliſhman, I am 
referring every thing to the ſtandard ſuperi- 
ority of our own manufactures; I only look 
for the exertions of diligence, and where 1 
find thoſe, willingly bound over the progreſ- 
five interval, and behold them arrived at per- 
fection. 


But, amidſt all their foſters of policy, the 
abſolute prohibition of foreign manufactures 
ſeems to be a totally miſtaken one; it has 
forced the induſtry of the country into chan- 
nels it is unfit to purſue, and various articles, 
from different countries, only come loaded 
with the additional expence of ſmuggling. I 
need only inſtance their manufacture of ſuper- 
fine cloth, and that of ſilk. Owing to the 
neceſſity they are under, of purchaſing all the 
materials from foreign parts, and high wages 

M0 Celtes d'impots perſonels, du logement des gens de 
* guerre, et de la traité foraine pour vingt ans, de la 


** douane pour les effets qu'ils apportent avec eux, du droit 
te d' Aubaine, &c,” MaLLET's Lettres fur le Dannemarc. 


paid 
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paid to foreigners for their ſuperintendence, 
the goods cannot be ſold in the country under 
fifty per cent. dearer than the ſame manufac- 
tured goods from other nations, charged even 
with the riſque of ſmuggling. The effect is 
the ſame with regard to articles of watch- 
making, Birmingham goods, paper, leather, 
&c.* 5 | 

But, excluſive of this, there is another cir- 
cumſtance ſtill more prejudicial, that ariſes 
from the immediate ſtate of the country, 
and the genius of its government, Where 
the diſtinction of rank Þ is ſo great, pride will 
ever have its pretenſions; and actuated by 
this paltry motive, as ſoon as a tradeſman 
procures enough to enable him to extend his 
operations, he immediately purchaſes a title 
with part of his capital, and, with the reſt, 
ſubmits to the wretchedneſs of a real poverty; 
happy in the contemplation of his ideal im- 
portance. The commercial ſituation of the 


* Moſt European nations may partake of this cenſure, 


National debts, and rival politics, contract more and more, 


every day, the niggardly ſyſtem of modern commerce; and 
Free trade, like free maſonry, hangs upon a ſet of forms and 
reſtrictions peculiar to each ſeparate ſociety, 

+ A Conſeiller 4 Etat, and a Chambellan du Roi, pay 1 
yearly, for the privilege of wearing a uniform, and appearing 
in it on a court day. One cannot reaſon, but one muſt laugh. 


Wo >... oountry 


— 
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country is ſomething more reſpectable, and 
ſome recent regulations with regard to the 
Eaſt and Weſt India trades, have drawn forth 
a ſpirit of traffic, which hereafter, perhaps, 
may. influence their internal policy. But the 
ſubject is too important for the concluſion of 
a letter, and I will reſerve it for the next 
courier; if it ſhould not anſwer your expecta- 
tions, it will, at leaſt, give me another op- 
portunity of telling you how much 


I am yours, &c, 
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LET TIN V. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Copenhagen, July 14. 
| S we are under failing orders, wind and 
A weather permitting, for the 18th, this 
letter will bring my Daniſh correſpondence to 
a concluſion ; but I am preparing ſome others 
for your peruſal, that will amply compenſate 
for the haſtineſs of my remarks, and the de- 
ficiency of my information. They were 
written by a young ſtudent, of the univerſity 
at Copenhagen, to his friend at St. Thomas, 
and breathe forth ſuch a ſpirit of liberty, ſuch 
effuſions of a noble mind, and a feeling heart, 
that I only fear the imperfections of my 
tranſlation will not render juſtice to the 
warmth and force of his ideas. Having now, 
therefore, prepared your mind for the various 
emotions of pity and indignation, which, 
feeble as my efforts may be, I promiſe you 
they will excite, I muſt, at preſent, check 
the eagerneſs of expeQation, and confine you 
to the plain narrative of a few matters of fact. 
I might, 
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I might, perhaps, from a degree of vanity, 
or an attention to your amuſement, ſpare my- 
ſelf this unintereſting taſk, but as it will ſerve 
to explain many paſſages alluded to in the 
young man's correſpondence, who does not 
dwell upon facts, whilſt he cenſures their con- 
ſequences; you may ule me, if you pleaſe, 
as a dull commentator, and never conſult me 
without abſolute neceſſity. And the firſt re- 
mark I am tempted to make (which, by the 
by, is a borrowed one), is, that conſidering 
Copenhagen was originally a ſettlement of 
ſailors, being firſt founded by ſome wander- 
ing hiſhermen in the twelfth century, how 
comes it to have remained ſo long without a 
maritime commerce? The firſt expedition, of 
any conſequence, made by the Danes, appears 
to be one under a Captain Munch, in 1619, in 
ſearch of a north weſt paſſage. He proceeded 
as far as Hudſon's Bay, to about ſixty-five 
degrees north latitude, and after giving his 
Sovereign's name to the new ſtreights he had 
diſcovered, returned, after various hardſhips, 
and the loſs of a great part of his equipage, 
to ſatisfy the nation of the impraQicability 
of the project. Such an attempt as this, pro- 
miſed, at leaſt, future naval exertions; and 


though 
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| though the ſpirit of the government might 
not immediately co-operate with the views of 
| induſtry, yet, during the reign of Frederic 
the Second, the purſuits of commerce were 
encouraged and protected by one of the 
beft monarchs that ever graced the Daniſh 
throne. We muſt then look farther than to 
the bare ariſtocratical ſtate of the country; we 
muſt have recourſe to the famous Hanſeatic 
League, which, from a union originally 
formed on the principles of liberty and ſelf- 
preſervation, came in the end to preſcribe 
taws to the moſt powerful Princes, and placed 
ſhackles on commerce, as injurious to bear, as 
they were difficult to remove. Till their diſſolu- 
tion, Denmark had to combat with a people 
already eſtabliſhed in the different branches of 
trade; the competition neither was not that of 
one free nation againſt another; it was not the 
parſimonious gain of a poor people, ſtrug- 
gling againſt the monopolizing ſpirit of a rich 
and powerful neighbour; no, it was a refined 
ſyſtem of policy that tended to direct the con- 
duct of traders, inſtead of truſting to it, and 
which, amidſt projects of public utility, over- 


* Compare only the ſtate of the Dutch, after having 
mnaken off the Spanich yoke, with their preſent ſituation. 


looked 
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locked the more ſure and {imple one of private 
intereſt. | 


Their earlieſt ſettlement in the Weſt Indies, 
was that of the iſland of St. Thomas. In 1672, 
the colony, at firſt, met with ſome diſturb- 
ances from the Engliſh ; but they were ſoon 
quelled by an order of James the Second, to 

the governor of the Leeward Iſlands, to leave 
the Danes in perfect ſecurity, and to afford 
them every friendly protection. In 1733, 
the iſland of Santa Cruz was ceded to them, 
for a ſmall pecuniary acknowledgment, by 
the French, who conſidered it as too far re- 
moved from the immediate protection of St. 
Domingo, and of too little importance to 
claim or merit a particular one. Theſe, with 
the ſmall iſland of St. John's, are the whole 
of their poſſeſſions in this part of the world; 
and till the year 1754, groaned une the 
oppreſſive influence of an excluſive com- 
pany. Since that time, the trade has been 
free and open to every adventurer, and the 
conſequence has been, that, from almoſt per- 
fect deſerts, they now vie, in point of riches 
and produce, with the moſt fertile of the 
Caribbees. The African trade likewiſe, is 

- | of 
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of courſe open, as conſtituting an * unhappy 
part of the foregoing one. The Levant, Ice- 
land, and Greenland trades remain yet in 
the hands of excluſive companies; in the 
latter of which, the King has ſome ſhares, 
and a particular right to the fiſnery. But the 
8 of the Eaſt-India Company has 


ately been aboliſhed, and a duty only of 


eight T per cent. laid on the importation. 
Amidſt all theſe external operations, however, 
the grand and moſt material article of com- 
merce for anationſeems to be totally neglected; 


I mean that of the home- trade of conſumption, | 


they being ſcarce carriers of their own private 


* When I think of the fate of theſe wretched negroes, 


the tears of humanity convince me I am no patriot; and, I 
believe, I could read with leſs emotion the maſſacre of a 
ſhip's crew on the coaſt of Guinea, than its bil of lading at 
Barbadoes, or Antigua. 


+ The exports of the produce of the country for the Weſt- 
India iſlands go duty-free; as do ſuch productions of other 
Countries as are not to be had in Denmark, provided they are 
brought directly in Daniſh bottoms. — Foreign manufactured 
goods pay four per cent. duty. —Entry at the cuſtom-houſe at 
St. Thomas, five ; clearing out, ſix per cent ; anchorage duty 


eighteen rix dollars, and eight rix dollars erftry for a man 


flave.—At St. Croix, clearing out is only five per cent. and 
four rix dollars for a negro. Weſt-India ſhips, on their re- 
turn, pay likewiſe twenty rix dollars anchorage duty, and 


two and a half per cent. to be paid on all . ſold for home 
conſumption. 


wants- 
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wants. Such an inattention to their national 
intereſt, ſhews at once the inactive ſtate of 
the nation; and Copenhagen, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the perſevering Dutch, or etiterpriſing 
Engliſh, had probably, long ſince, been the 
magazine and warehouſe of the Baltic. They 
have a project, it is true, of conſtructing 
dock-yards on the Drumman, for the pur- 
5 poſe of building ſhips of the Norway pine, 
to facilitate the intercoutſe of commerce with 
that country ; but it will remain, I fancy, 
ſtill a project for ſome time: ideas of 
this nature. want no encouragement but the 
activity of a nation; and the private dock- 
yards of Holland and England were neither 
eſtabliſned by grants from Parliament, nor 
patroniſed by the votes of the States General. 


So much for the general outlines of be 
foreign commerce; but it is impoſſible to quit 
it, without ſaying a word on thoſe ſhackles 
and reſtraints cuſtom has enabled it to lay on 
that of other nations. Of three thouſand 
ſhips that annually paſs the Sound, half of 
them are computed to be Engliſh, one-fourth 
Dutch, and the reſt compoſed of all nations. 
All of theſe, excepting the Swedes, are 


E 3 obliged 
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obliged to deliver in a bill of their lading at 
Elſinoor, and pay a tax in proportion to their 
burden, for the privilege of paſſing and 
anchoring in the Sound. Poſſeſſion, ariſing 
from ſufferance, may have eſtabliſhed a pre- 
{criptive right; but the neceſſity of the obli- 
gation conſiſts only in the good-will of the 
acquieſcing powers. It was certainly no- 
thing more, originally, than a voluntary con- 
tribution of the merchants trading to thoſe 
parts, towards defraying the expence of light- 
Houſes on the coaſt, which was levied accord- 
ing to the ſize of the ſhip, or the greatneſs of 
her venture. The firſt treaty relative to it made 
with the Sovereign, was that of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, in behalf of his ſubjects in 
the Low Countries; and when, under Philip 
the Second, the United Provinces ſhook off 
the Spaniſh yoke, Denmark took advantage 
of their ſituation, and eſtabliſhed a new and 
regular toll. Unable as they were at this 
moment to reſiſt, they were forced to ſubmit ; 
but in 1600 began to diſpute the point, and 
only paid according to the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, or the occaſional demands of a mutual 
agreement. The treaty of Spires was at laſt 
concluded for forty years, with a reſervation 


at 
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at the end to eſtabliſh a new one, or ſuffer the 
former one to remain in full force, Very 
few alterations have taken place; and James 
the Second having agreed to the ſame regula- 
tions, the original treaty determines its pre- 
ſent mode and extent. | 


This, I believe, is a conciſe hiſtory of this inge- 
nious piece of ſtatepolicy, which, however, like 
many others, exiſts only upon records, that in- 
tereſt may be tempted to diſavow, or force re- 
fuſe to liſten to. The voice of panegyric has been 
exerted, and the ſubtilty of reaſon employed, in 
explaining, or rather let me ſay palliating, their 
preſent form of government. Nice diſtinc- 
tions have been made between monarchical 
and deſpotical ſtates; but, alas! Here, like 
moſt nice diſtinctions, they appear to be with- 
out a difference. If it is tempered indeed 
by the mildneſs of the reigning powers, its 
ſubſiſtence is, at leaſt, very precarious, and 
to depend upon what zs, will be found but a 
poor remedy againſt “ what may be. The 
forms F of law and council may caſt a veil 

| over 


* A Domitian ſucceeded to a Titus, and a Commodus ta 

the kappy reigns of Trajan and the Antonines. 
+ Il n'y a point (dit Monteſquien) de plus cruelle tyrannie 
gue celle que l'on exerce a Pombre des loix, et avec les 
E 3 | couleurs 
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over the rigour of defpotiſm, but where the 


Sovereign has the privilege reſerved to him- 


ſelf of explaining the law, nay, of altering, 
and changing it as he thinks proper, it 
furely is enough to diſgrace the feelings of 
mankind without inſulting *their underftand- 
ings. In vain, therefore, do they boaſt of 
their code of juriſprudence as the moſt ſimple 
and equitable now exiſting. The language of 
written law may indeed be liberty, but it is 
in the ſituation, in the ſecurity of the helpleſs 
poor, that one ſhould look for the explana- 
tion; and where manners are in conſpiracy 
againſt it, to whom are the oppreſſed people : 


to have recourſe ? The voice of a * favourite 


is too powerful to be drowned by the cries of 
juſtice, and his Veto, like that of a Roman 


tribune, can ſtop the proceedings of the moſt 
auguſt tribunal. 


couleurs de la juſtice; lorſqu'on va, pour ainſi dire, noyer 
des malheureux oe la PRION meme ſur laquelle ils 5 etoient 
ſauves. 


The peaſants of a nobleman, not long fince, ſhocked at 
his cruel oppreſſions, united to attack him in the courts of 
law. Their hopes of redreſs being fruſtrated here, they 
threw themſelves, in deſpair, at the feet of their Sovereign. 
hey were forced to return to their cottages with the gracious 
promitſe of his Majeſty, to > ſpeak to his favourite in their 


behalf. | 
The 
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The national character of the Danes may 
be faid to exiſt no more, and though it may 
ſtill preſerve an allowed value 1n the political 
ſcale of Europe, yet, like a worn-out coin, 
it is ſunk in weight, and has loſt both its 
image and ſuperſcription. The rights of the 
mind cannot be ſuſtained by any other force 
but its own; and where the pre-eminence of 
ſtation becomes the chief object of conſidera- 
tion, it loſes its vigour 1n its approach to pre- 
cedence : the dignity of citizen is loſt in the 
pretenſion to rank, and a proud ſenſe of 
honour, or ſordid motives of intereſt, remain 
alone to ſupply the attachment that is due to 
one's country, and the duty one owes to ſo- 
ciety. The lower claſs of people are ignorant 
and ill-ſhaped, and their bodies, in general, 
as inactive as their minds. The middling 
rank, or petit bourgeois, preſent a ludicrous 
picture of dirt and pride. They ſeem to 
have inverted the Dutch cleanlineſs; and, 
whilſt their vanity ſhews itſelf conſpicuous in 
their clothing, their houſes create the utmoſt 
diſguſt. The vices of the Danes are of 
a ſubordinate nature; and though they are 
frequently guilty of petit larceny, the more 
E4 glazing 
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56 
glaring crimes of robbery and murder are 
ſeldom heard of. The more faſhionable ſet 
of people are extremely polite and hoſpitable; 
and as the train of viſiting is chiefly confined 
to one circle, a ſtranger that looks no farther, 
will certainly meet with nothing but objects 
of pleaſure and delight. The women cannot 
be called handſome, but are extremely cour- 
teous and affable. The mode of living is 
fuperb and ſumptuous; and whilſt I grateful- 
ly acknowledge the civilities I received, 1 
hope they will forgive my lamenting the fatal 
effects of their profuſion. . 100 


The court preſents a moſt gloomy picture 
of fallen majeſty, and diſgraced dignity; and 
the unhappy king, when he is led into the 
levee, conveys only the idea of a cypher that 
is now and then to be added to increaſe the 
value of a court ſyſtem. 


I will now have done with my obſerva- 
tions, and haſten to the completion of my 
promiſed work, had it not been for this, 1 
might poſhbly have been more talkative 
on various, ſubjects. But there you will 
ſee the whole nation engaged in the re- 
preſegtation of the ſame piece, and each 
character 
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character brought forth under various ſitua- 
tions, more feelingly to exemplify what I 
have been endeavouring to deſcribe. With 
every with, therefore, for your happineſs, 
and anticipating your earneſt prayers for your 
friend's ſafe voyage to Peterſburgh, I quit 
you till I arrive at that capital, 
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LETTER VIX. 


) 


OU aſk me, why I am fo melancholy ? 
Why cannot I learn to be ſatisfied with 

my ſituation ? You who know my heart, dare 
you inſult it with ſuch a queſtion ? You tell me 
too, even your ſlaves enjoy moments of gaiety 
and content. The idea is a generous one; 
and your arguments would by no means diſ- 
grace the preliminary reflections of a Lin- 
guet T. I thank you, however, for the com- 
pariſon, and really begin to feel ſomething 


»The Reader will obſerve, that here commences the cor- 
reſpondence alluded to at the beginning of the preceeding 
Letter. 

+ What is here alluded to, is, I fancy, to be found at 
the latter part of his Diſcours Preliminaire to his political 
annals, where he dates the preſent, and anticipates future 
calamities to Europe, from the abolition of vaſfalage. The 
ſame Writer, who employs ſo nobly his pen againſt the con- 
tract for German ſubſidies, dares to aſſert, in the next page. 
that the man who has wealth enough to purchaſe a flave, if 
he chuſes to forego the intereſt he may have in his labour, 
has a right to deſtroy him. That i may not he thought to 
have miſinterpreted fo harſh a meaning, I could wiſh the 
Reader to compare his two ſections, ſur le commerce, and ſur 
la ſecitte en general. Had theſe inhuman ideas conducted kun 
to the Baſtile, I could have looked with leſs horror on the 
place of his confinement. | | 

like 
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like a ſuperiority of condition. I would not 
wiſh you to know how I have wept over your 
letter : for heaven's ſake, my friend, be juſt 
to your own heart; neceſſity may force you 
to ſtifle its emotions, but nothing ſhould 
tempt you te diſown them: and if I muſt 
bluſh for you, let it be rather from the cruelty 
of your diſpoſition, than the debaſement of 
your ſentiments. From the one, as from a 
moment of delirium, the quiet reproaches of 
virtue may reſtore you. The other, like a 
conſumption, preys upon the very vitals of a 
character, till it leaves it in the end without 
force, and without hopes of a final recovery. 
TI love you too well to enter farther upon this 
ſubject; I would willingly forget the contents 
of your letter, or attribute them to a volun- 
tary abuſe of your reaſon, from too fond an 
anxiety for my happineſs. No; my dear 
friend, your ideas cannot vary with ſituations; 
they refer to too generous a ſtandard: your 
: mind 1s not formed to ſupport a ſyſtem of 
flavery, and the weakneſs of your arguments 
18 a convincing proot how unwillingly you 
undertook its defence. 


Since 
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Since you left me, I ſeem loſt to every ſen- 
ſation of pleaſure; and the moment of your 
departure was, for me, a kind of annihilation 
of ſentiment. How often do I recal to my 
memory thoſe happy hours of friendſhip, 
when my throbbing heart fled to you for re- 
lief, and there unburthening its griefs, by 
degrees forgot its load. I have nothing now 
left me but the pangs of remembrance, which 
impart an additional agony to every bitter 
thought. Why was I born? or rather, Why 
is not my mind better ſuited to the humility 
of my condition? Why was I ſent here? to 
lament only the cruel partiality of my parents 
for giving birth to ſenſations which conduct me 
to miſery and wretchedneſs ? They think my 
ſtudies hurt my health, and wiſh me to try the 
air of the country ; alas! every thing I meet 
there ſtrikes a dagger to my heart ;—though, 
when I tell the good people ſo, they are 
happy enough not to comprehend my mean- 

ing. : | | 
You know the little farm, where we have 
ſo often walked with the gentle M=—, and 
remember how we uſed to admire the neat- 
neſs of its cultivation, The other day, her 
| tather 
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father received orders to quit it; his Lord, it 
ſeems, ſtruck with its beauties, is going to 
add it to his own * domain; and the induſtry 
of the old man is to be ſent, for new employ- 
ment, to the moſt deſolate and barren part of 
the eſtate. Have you an inſtance of oppreſ- 
ſion more deplorable among your poor 
negroes ? And this too, amidſt a ſet of peo- 
ple who boaſt of the mildneſs and equity of 
their laws. Why 'tis in the adminiſtration 
of them alone that thoſe of Turkey are ſo 
oppreſſive. But what can be expected from 
a nation, where the rich w:// not be inde- 
pendent, and where the poor cannot: where 
the peaſant feels no hope to render his in- 
duſtry alive and active; and where his exer- 
tions, like thoſe of any other machine, are 
forced into motion, which is only accelerated 
by the immediate power that prefſes. And 
yet we are continually deviſing new ſyſtems 
of policy, and reaſoning, and writing, on 
various means of promoting national induſtry; 
who would ſuppoſe now, that we had eight 


This muſt relate to Holſtein. In Seeland, the contract 
with the Farmer, or Fe/t Bonder, is for life, and if he 


acquits himſelf of his obligation, he cannot be removed at 
pleaſure, | 


volumes 
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volumes in quarto *, relative to domeſtic huſ- 
bandry, and ſcarcely eight acres together, to 
ſerve as a comment to the text. A ſtranger 
was aſked, the other day, if he had ſeen the 
Flora Danica, and how he liked it? he re- 
plied, he was ſorry to find ſo matiy plants he 
did not know, and fo few that he did. 
Monfeur n'eft pas botaniſte aparemment, was all 
that was ſaid to ſo ſenſible, fo cutting a re- 
proof. Oh! my friend, would that I were 
no more; and could J but reſcue this un- 
happy land from its accumulated evils, how 
gladly, like another Decius, would I plunge 
into the gulph of death. Sometimes my 
thoughts grow horrid, and I could drown 
them in blood; then, burſting into tears, I 
take up my pen, and paint the ſad picture of 
diſtreſs. But, alas! what avails the force of 
arguments to a people overwhetmed with 


* Probably the economical magazine of Denmark, When 
we read the excellent treaties that daily appear in every 
language on the ſubjects of population, agriculture, and 
commerce, we imagine we ſee approaching the happineſs of 
mankind. But we ſcarcely caſt our eyes over the preſent 
ſtate of Europe, but the pleaſing fancy is fled, and pity ſuc- 
ceeds to admiration. A country Squire, in England, taking 
his tenants from the plough, and exerciſing them on the 
lawn before his houſe, would be a lively repreſentation of 
the military parade.of many of the German princes. - 


miſery, 
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miſery, and ſunk into a ſtate of debility and 
deſpair ? Or will the voice of reaſon be heard 
by an abject herd of courtiers, who are con- 
tent to be paid for the chain that binds them, 
and whoſe minds become timorous,. as their 
deſires become rapacious ? But if you will be 
{laves, ceaſe at leaſt to-be tyrants; to a weak- 
neſs of ſpirit, add not a depravity of diſpoſi- 
tion; and loſt, as you are, to a ſenſe of your 
own dignity, pay ſome reſpec, at leaſt, to 
the common rights of humanity. From op- 
preſſion to oppreſſion what have you left to the 
wretched cultivator? The hand that feeds 
your vanity, ſcarcely ſupplies the common 
wants of his maſter; he is trained, like the 
camel, to the hardſhips he is to endure ; even 
the diverſions of his prince are taken at the 
expence of his ſubſiſtence; and the infant he 
has nouriſhed, torn from him at the age when 
he might afford him comfort and ſupport. 
But remember, that whea the ſpirit of emula- 
tion ceaſes between man and nature, the con- 
teſt frequently begins between man and man ; 
and if the fruits of his labour are only deſtined 
to the nouriſhment of luxury and pride; if 
vaſſalage and taxes are to deprive him of his 
child, his cattle, and his corn ; he will either 


abandon, 


- — —— 
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abandon, with imprecations, the land that 
gave him birth, or, rouſed by misfortune, 
ſummon up a reſolution more formidable, as 
having nothing to loſe but a life which he 
would readily part with. Oh Penn *! ok 
Bernſtoff ! names dear to humanity; with 
what reverence do I pronounce them. And 
whilſt the chiſſel and the pencil are hired to 
tranſmit warriors and heroes to the remem- 
brance of poſterity ; the ſilent tear of rapture 
ſhall oft record your worth, and every feeling 


Heart be your temple of adoration. Adieu, 


my dear friend, it grows late, and as my 
mind has really need of repoſe, I would not 


_ willingly quit this momentary conſolation. 


 ©* Thoſe that diſapprove the religion of the Quakers, when 
they look on Pennſylvania, will at leaſt admire their morality. 
Mr. Bernſtoff, firſt miniſter of Denmark, at the loſs of a 
hundred thouſand livres, accorded perfect freedom to all his 


vaſſals. Such an inſtance of private virtue, was too formid- 


able to remain long at the head of affairs, But he has the 
conſolation now of being amply repaid by the exertions of 
freedom, and of viewing around him proſpects of happineſs 
that moſt of his countrymen are ſtrangers to. I have ſeen 
his country-ſeat, and that of Mr. Schimmelman, near 


Altona; at the firſt, I never ceaſed making queſtions ; at the 


latter, the firſt anſwer ſatisfied me. 
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LETTER. VII. 


A Phonneur d''tre Frangois, ſays a 
F Frenchman. Fe ſuis Anglois, ſays an 
Engliſhman ; and one might fit down and 
deſcribe the genius of the two nations from 
the different mode of their expreſſions. I 

know not what reply I ſhould make to the 
_ fame queſtion; but as my travels are not 
likely to be very extenſive, I need not be 
anxious about concealing my in{ignificance 
unleſs, indeed, I ſhould be. ſent as a miſ- 
ſionary to the eaſt, for the propagation of a 
new belief. There is a liſt, lately publiſhed 
by the Faſt-India Company, containing 
16, ooo poor ſouls, that are already ſaved from 
the errors of. Popery ; and the piety of good 
chriſtians is exerting itſelf, in charitable dona- 
tions, towards forwarding ſo laudable an un- 
dertaking. Unhappy Indians, what calami- 
ties has not your infidelity brought upon you! 
and whilſt, with painful recollection, I trace 
the records of the European ſettlements, in 
the blood of the murdered natives, I endea- 
N . vour 
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your to loſe it in the idea, that the time will 
come, when carrying vengeance and deſola- 
tion into the uſurped poſſeſſions of your re- 
ligious perſecutors, you will once more be 
reſtored to Brama and your country. I am 
induced ſometimes to think, that the folly 
and wickedneſs of mankind will, in the end, 
reconcile me to my local exiſtence ; for what 
fignifies where one drags it to a concluſion, 
when, even among nations happy in them- 
ſelves, and with reaſon proud of their poli- 
tical importance, we behold a ſelfiſh intereſt 
forwarding every ſpecies of injuſtice, and 
promoting. ſchemes of public welfare, by a 
continued ſeries of violence and inhumani- 
ty. What do you think I have been reading 
lately? A defence f of our noble conſtitution, 
by a patriot; and a moſt excellent one he is, 
I promiſe you. His arguments, if they 
| deſerve that name, are like thoſe of the 
Roman Senate on the ſucceſſion of a new 

* The Spice Iſlands belonging to the Dutch, and our ſet- 
tlements in the Eaſt-Indies, are here qhiefly alluded to. I 
have ſuppreſſed the warmth of his eme for them, not 
from any tenderneſs or partiality to my country, but be- 

cauſe examples are better than reaſoning; and the facts, 
produced in a late inveſtigation, furniſhes the moſt cruel and 


deciſive. 
+ Diſcours ſur la liberte de Dannemare, par un patriote. | 


Emperor. 
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Emperor. He firſt begins with a panegyric 
on the virtues of the reigning Sovereign; an- 
 ticipates the bleſſings we are to receive from 
the mildneſs and clemency of his government; 
and then kindly refers our happineſs to the 
certainty of his good intentions. The fol- 
lowing, among many others equally edifying, 
extract for you as a curious ſpecimen of 
Dany liberty: Les penſces n'<tant connues 

que de Dieu ſeul, l'on penſe chez nous 
e avec la meme liberté que par tout ailleurs, 
Mais, pour les paroles et les actions qui ſont 
la preuve des ſentimens, nous croyons qu'il 
< eſt tres important de ne point permettre I 
© ceux qui ſont pleins d'idees pernicieuſes, 
de les divulguer impunement, et de cor- 
* rompre le reſte.” What ſay you now to 
the publication of pernicious ideas? It is not, 
my friend, that ſuch as theſe are printed that 
grieves me, but I feel that they are autho- 
riſed. In Turkey, few can read; in Den- 
mark, as few dare write: the debit, in 
both countries, equally completes its purpoſe; 
and of the two, the former, I think, is the 
happieſt way for the individual. Adien, the 
captain waits for my pacquet, and it is not 
every body I dare truſt it with. 


F 2 
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LE 


% TE vous offre un azile dans mes Etats, 

vous ne gatez pas les Rois. Vous 
ſcavez mieux que moi que la liberté a ſes 
bornes, il n'y a que la verits qui n'en a 
point, et je I'entendrai toujours, avec plaiſir, 
4 de votre bouche.“ This, I have juſt heard, 
was the purport of a late conference that the 
Emperor had with the Abbe Raynal, in 
Flanders. And what may not be expected 
from a Prince, who has wiſdom and courage 
enough to ſay this, in a country where even 
the works of a Monteſquieu and a Rouſſeau 
are under laws of proſcription? A real friend 
to learning can never be an enemy to liberty; 
and the Sovereign who dares unfetter the 
minds of his ſubjects, takes away the odium 
of ſlavery, and ſubſtitutes only a willing 
obedience. But it ſhould be remembered, 
that it is one thing to encourage literature; it is 
another to promote it. Nor is it the counte- 
nance, but the conſcience of the Monarch, 


that 
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that can give to talents their full vigour. If 


he dreads the truth, flattery will learn to con- 
ceal it, and her cauſe becomes loſt for want of 


an advocate to ſupport it. A Virgil, a 


Horace, a Propertius, and Tibullus, were, 
no doubt, an ornament to the patronage of 
Auguſtus and Mæcenas. But we need not 
ſearch antiquity for examples. Let us com- 
pare only the productions of the Engliſh and 
French nations during the boaſted æra of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Whilſt the pens of a 
Boileau, a Corneille, and a Racine, amuſed 

the brilliant court of the one; the active 
genius of a Sidney, a Bolingbroke, and a 


Locke, brought forwards, and eſtabliſhed, a 


ſyſtem of government in the other, as happy 
in its combination, as it has proved for- 


midable in its efförts. But I will not trouble 
you with any farther detail on this ſubject 


nor can I conceive, indeed, why I entered 


upon it, unleſs it is from a deſire, I conſtantly 


feel, of carrying my thoughts out of my own 


country—and then, perhaps, I could ſcarcely 
find one that would eſtrange them ſo effec- 


tually. Our learning, like our peaſants, ſeems 
for ever doomed to the ſoil that gives it birth : 


and it we except Tycho Brahe, who, like a 
- 1 comet, 
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comet, ſurpriſed the aſtoniſhed world with 
his ſublime though irregular motions, 1 
ſcarcely know a name whoſe celebrity has ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of our univerſity, 
and the technical jargon of academical ho- 
nours. Borichius may poſhbly be known to 
ſome chymiſts; and the Round Tower, and 
Chriſtian's Haven, ſometimes call to memory 
the mechanical genius ofa Longomontanus, But 
talk to a foreigner of the works of a Scherſted 
or a Wormius, a Rhumannus or a Claudianus, 
and he would imagine you had rummaged 
over a catalogue of the middle century, on 
purpoſe to puzzle him with a liſt of monkiſh 
authors. Curioſity, indeed, has brought to 
light many ſpecimens of Runic poetry, and 
we are idle enough to boaſt of them as re- 
cords of our ancient genius and valour; but 
Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies? 
Etas parentum, pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem ; 
and I fear the poet and the hero alike, are for 
ever dead to the remembrance of our future 
annals. We have lately, however, made 
ſome attempts at Comedy, and the execution, 
as you may imagine, has hitherto kept pace 
* . with 
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with the deſign, We are fit ſubjects for 
elegy, bnt not for pleaſantry. We may 
awaken pity, but we cannot excite ridicule 
and totally occupied in finding means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, we have neither time nor inclination 
to attend to the operations of fancy. It is in 
the active and buſy ſcenes of life, where every 
individual fancies he makes a figure in the 
crowd, that the human character diſplays its 
force and variety; and, amidſt our national 
lethargy, the comic muſe, to be decently 
dreſſed, muſt, like our Daniſh ladies, have 
recourſe to foreign manufactures. I could 
wiſh, however, to ſee the cauſtic pen of a 
Moliere employed in expoſing one national 
folly ; and if an honeſt citizen could ſee him- 
ſelf in the habit of a court-dependent, paying 
for an order that he did but diſgrace, and, like 
Sancho Pancha, inveſted with honours at the 
expence of his appetite, the levees of the 
miniſter might be leſs crowded, and our 
compting- houſes become more frequented and 


reſpectable. 
Adieu. 
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L.LT TER Ix. 


'RETU RN to my 8 dübjegt, and, 

at preſent, can think of nothing elſe but 
the Emperor and his travels. The gazette 
accounts are filled with paſſionate encomiums 
on his affability and politeneſs; and the little 
incidents, and queſtions of the heart, that 
ſeem to promiſe a Titus to his country, are 
all regiſtered together under this courteous 
and important title. The bulk of mankind 
ſeem to have the ſame idea of a Sovereign, 
as the Indians have of their divinities. They 
firſt confer upon them their honours, and 
then are ready to worſhip the idol of their 
own creation. It is true, indeed, the cere- 
mony of admittance, in both caſes, adds a 
dignity to the farce, and an equal inſenſi- 
bility to the prayers of the ſupplicants, leaves 
too often a juſt, though cruel reſemblance. I 
ſhould like to fee the memoirs of the Comte 
de Falkenſtein contraſted with thoſe of 
Chriſtian the Seventh, and to compare their 


; ſeparate 
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ſeparate books of obſervation. The * in- 
ventory on the ſide of the Daniſh Monarch 
would, I believe, be in favour of no indi- 
vidual whatever, but + Monſ. Schimmelman. 
The richneſs and verdure indeed of the Engliſh 
ſoil left a momentary impreſſion on his mind, 
which he brought back into his own country; 
but after various projects and plans for the 
encouragement of agriculture, he had not 
ſpirit enough to put a: lingle one into execu- 
tion. Whatever they may have been, they 
are now likely to be for ever abandoned; and, 
like the unhappy Monarch, never more to be 
known, but by the titles they once chanced 
to poſſeſs. - Alas! my friend, he forgot, that, 
to change the nature of his ſoil, he ſhould 
have begun by changing the nature of his 
fubjects: the induftry of a nation is not to 
be Prottiored by premiums, nor called forth 


One ſeems now to „ in that of the Emperor—agri- 
culture, commerce, toleration, freedom, population, juſtice. On 


which ſubjects, all his ſyblequent actions have been ſo many 
deciſive comments. | 


++ When, the King was in des, he had to pay to that 
polite nation 100,000 1, for various articles of taſte and 
fancy: the draught came to the treaſury, which being ex- 
| hauſted, Monſ. Schimmelman advanced the ſum out of his 


con private fortune, and ſecured the capital on the revenues 
of 8 | 


F o 
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by promiſed rewards. The medal, or the 
money, may excite envy, but it cannot cure 
indifference ; it may forward a momentary 
experiment, but it will not produce an ha- 
bitual practice. The faculties of the mind 
muſt be awakened, before they can be en- 
couraged ; it muſt feel the ſpirit of independ- 
ence, before it acquires the habit of exertion ; 
and it is the pleaſing expeQation of the 
farmer, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, that alone 
can quicken the growth of the harveſt. Can 
theſe truths want an illuſtration? If they do, 
come with me, my friend, in ſearch of one, 
to the happy mountains of Switzerland. 
Neither tables of œconomy, nor diſſertations . 
on agriculture, taught their ſummits to wave 
with corn, No: the ſtrong hand of liberty 
guided the plowſhare over the rugged preci- 
pices, and formed the furrow on its barren 
ſides. Oh Linguet *, Linguet! look around 
you, if you dare, and learn to bluſh for having 
ſo far diſgraced human nature. I remember 
too, in one of your Letters, you appeal to 
the tranquillity of my ſituation, as a weighty 


This alludes to what has been explained in Letter the 
firſt, He had left England on the breaking out of the war 
with France, from motives of delicacy, and was, at this 

vine, 8 to be eſtabliſned in Switzerland. 
argument 
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argument againſt the violence of my diſcon- 
tent. You bid me look round the world, 
and then comfort myſelf- in the degraded | 
majority of the human race. There's more 
pride, my friend, than virtue, in that ſenti- 
ment; and, alas! the taſk would be top pain- 
ful for my heart. And might not you as well 
tell a man, in the lingering decline of a con- 
ſumption, to ſeek for conſolation amidſt the 
complicated diſeaſes of. an hoſpital. I mean 
not to extol the agitations of a republic, nor 
reject the happineſs of a ſubject, becauſe a 
king or an emperor happens to watch over it. 
The country that affords me protection, has 
a right to the ſacrifice of my life in its de- 
fence; but the duty ſhould be reciprocal. 
The Sovereign ſhould conſider the improve- 
ments of his people as ſo many private bleſſ- 
ings, and the oppreſſion of the pooreſt as an 
injury offered to his perſon. You ſee, my 
friend, in how * narrow a compaſs may be 

1 eanndb help ſubjoining a note from a well-known 
book, L'az deux mille quatre cent quarante, as an illuſtration 
to this paſſage. 

«© C'eſt le cœur et non le genie qui fait les operations 
grandes et pgenereuſes; Henri quatre a été le meilleur des 
*© Rois, non par l'ẽtendue de ſes connoiſſances, mais parce- 
que aimant ſincerement les hommes, le cœur lui dictoĩit ce 


t qui deyoit ne leur bonheur.“ 


pe 
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compriſed the happineſs of mankind ; what 
an influence would not the equitable laws of 
ſuch a government have on their morals, ſen- 
timents, and conduct. But, alas! the wheel 
of modern politics, like that of trade, is ſo 
clogged with national 'forms and reſtrictions, 
that one may deſpair of ſeeing it ever reduced 
to ſuch eaſy and ſimple operations. We 
force the machine round indeed, and as it 
groans upon its ruſty axis, fancy, like the fly 
upon the chariot pole, that we aid the great 
movement of empire. I leave you now to 
make your comments on the balance of 
Europe. 
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| * | 

TA neutris cura poſteritatis inter offenſos vel 

obnoxios. Theſe are the words of Tacitus, 
after the battle. of Actium had determined the 
fate of the Roman Republic. And if we 
only ſubſtitute Frederic the Third for the hero, 
and the ſiege of Copenhagen for the ſcene of 
action, we may imagine ourſelves occupied 
in the peruſal of the moſt important * period 
of Daniſh hiſtory, Oh! my friend, when I 
dare truſt myſelf with the thought, I ſome- 
times carry back my ideas to this famous 
criſis of our humiliation. Never did a revo- 
lution promiſe fairer conſequences; never 
was a ſucceſsful one productive of more fatal 
ones to a country. We might, like F Eng- 
land, have prided ourſelves in the freedom of 
our iſlands ; and, bleſt with a ſimilar conſtitu- 


* The conſequences may be alike, but ſurely the motives 
were far different. | 


+ One cannot, I think, Tread the revolution of Denmark 
without feeling the juſtice of this remark, | 


tion, 
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tion, have partaken perhaps of a ſimilar 
proſperity. But all our fair hopes are blaſted; 
and the ſtruggles of the nation, like thoſe of a 
dying perſon, only ſerved to exhauſt its laſt 
remains of vigour. The inſolence and pride 
of the nobles, one may pity and forgive; thc 
hypocriſy of the monarch, one can never 
pardon. To gratity the power of revenge, 
he firſt awakened the animoſity of faction; 
and having perſuaded the honeſt credulity 
of his people, that his only wiſhes were to 
repair a decayed edifice, ſuffered them to pull 
it to the ground, and cruſh themſelves beneath 
its ruins. Like Cæſar, indeed, after his 
power was eſtabliſhed, he concealed it under 
the veil of moderation; but he left a ſtanding 
army to tear it from his ſucceſſor, and diſplay 
the Sovereign in his full extent. 


I almoſt books to hate the words peace and 
tranquillity. Theſe, we are continually told, 
are the ſubſtantial comforts derived from the 
happy change in our conſtitution. That is, 
the ſtruggles for liberty are ſubſided into an 
indifference about ſlavery; we are fallen from 
_ convulſions into a lethargy, and ought to be 
thankful for the Comparative quiet of our 

| exiſtence, 
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exiſtence. It is true, we poſſeſs not the glar- 
ing vices of great ſtates, but can we produce 
any exalted virtues? No; my friend, theſe 
ariſe from the animated ſpirit of ſociety, and 
the exertions of an active life; whilſt the * in- 
ſignificant formalities of our lifeleſs ſcene of 
Politics, leave us without the happineſs of 

repoſe, nor afford us the buſtle of ambition. 


I have ever conſidered the contagion of 
monarchies as one of its chief, if not its 
_ greateſt ' ſupport. It is a kind of peſtilential 
vapour, whoſe baneful influence is more or 
leſs felt, through every ſtate of Europe, and 
which is now, perhaps, beating with the 
waves againſt the cliffs of Albion, and mount- 
ing in the breeze over the Alpine heights of 
Switzerland. And what, my friend, is the 
pride of modern patriotiſm, Bu to uſe the 


* In a pamphlet I have ſeen, called, Coup 4 Oeil 8 
Þ Hiftoire generale de Dannemarc, is the following ſimilar, and, 
I think, juſt remark, ** Le Dannemarc ſortant d'une re- 
« yolution qui raſſembloit plitor à des troubles domeſtiques 
« qu'a ces grands changemens motives par des raiſons d'etat, 
8 gouvernẽ depuis par une adminiſtration ſans nerf, et ſans 
% yues. Qui ſe prete tour A tour à une triple influence, 
ec gabandonne ' aux evenemens politiques et n'eſt preſque 
rien par lui-meme.”” 


forcible 


: 2 — 
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forcible 2: of Monteſquieu,— * L'hero- 
« iſme d'eſclavage.“ 


Quel ſpectacle (dit Monl. Gaillard) 
deux cents mille hommes repandus dans de 


vaſtes campagnes, et qui nattendent que le 
ſignal pour s'egorger, Ils ſe maſſacrent a 
la face du ſoleil, fur les fleurs du prin- 
temps. Ce n'eſt point la haine qui les 
anime, ce _ des rois qui leur ordonnent 
de mourir.” 


Oh England, England ! could but my voice 
be heard on the other ſide the Atlantic, how 
would I exert it to heal thoſe bleeding wounds 
you are now preparing for your country! I 
would not cavil about your rights, but I would 


appeal to your humanity. The ſword of 


vengeance will only exaſperate, it cannot re- 
concile; and allowing even the moſt un- 
bounded triumph to your valour, what have 
you gained but a nation of flaves, and the 
produce of a depopulated country. I would 
ſtill wiſh to ſigh over the glowing page of 
freedom, and learn to reſpect my fellow-crea- 
tures in the glorious annals of your hiſtory. 
Think not the dignity of your crown is in- 
jured, becauſe its authority is rejected in 

America; 
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America; and happy as you are under its 
mild and gentle influence, learn only to pity 
thoſe who withdraw themſelves from its pro- 
tection. Your weſtern conqueſts will but 
diſgrace you; and your treaſury, filled with 
dceds and parchments, explain to none but 
deſpots the juſtice of your cauſe. Liberty is 
not to be defined; it is alone to be elt. It is 
a ſecret ſentiment of the heart, that refers 
the meaĩures of its bleſſings. to its own ſtand- 
ard; that is, ever looking forward to ſome 
| fancied enjoyment, and which, in purſuit of 
its ſuppoſed privileges, conſiders moderation 
as criminal. It ſhould be remembered too, 
that a warm enthuſiaſt becomes readily a 

willing martyr. And in purſuing the war, 

either as an object of intereſt or reſentment, 
you will ſacrifice the one, by the deſtruction 
of the inhabitants you wiſh to reduce ; or, 
obliged to renounce the other, expoſe to ſur- 
rounding nations, who will glory in your fall, 
the defeated efforts of pride and ambition. 
I beg your pardon for this long apoſtrophe ; 
but you know how I love this people; and 
where my feelings are intereſted, my pen is 
ever a ready copyiſt. I can ſee no probabi- 
lity of a union; but whilſt I behold a nation 
i 8 Ss the 
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the leaſt aggrieved in the univerſe, taking up 
arms againſt her mother country, in defence 
of rights that were never trampled on, and 
in ſupport of claims that were almoſt imagi- 
nary ; I feel myſelf loſt in ſenſations that 1 
cannot expreſs, and which lead me far on- 
wards into the annals of poſterity. I ſeem to 
view a new dawn of light breaking from the 
weſtern horizon, and darting its rays through 
the grates of our European priſons. The 
cries, which purſue the ſtandard of liberty, 
will penetrate into the inmoſt receſſes of our 
dungeons; and monarchs will loſe the deſire 
of dominion, in proportion as they feel the 
enlargement of our ideas. Spectators, as the 
nations on the ſhores of the Baltic now are, 
of this bloody war, the time will come when 
they will ſenſibly feel the effects of the con- 
teſt. When, in the momentary annihilation 
of their trade, they will be taught, by their 
ſuceeſsful rivals, the true incentive to national 
induſtry; and, in the emigration of their 
ſubjects, Sovereigns will learn the uſe of a 
generous attention to their ſituation. The 
extremes of wretchedneſs and luxury will no 
longer excite pity and abhorrence; the pea- 
ſant and the noble will feel no other difference 

3 „„ but. 
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but that of rank; and, equally dear to the 
ſtate, equally contribute to its ſupport and 
ſecurity. The Sovereign will then view him- 
ſelf ſurrounded by a free and happy people, 
his country rich in their labour; his power 
reſpected in their force, and his ſurety exiſt- 
ing in their zeal. Faithful guardian of the 
laws that protect him, he will carefully 
watch over their execution. The diſtinction 
of governments will only exiſt in their names, 
and an Emperor and the Congreſs, a King 
and an Avoyer, will have but one view, and 
one intereſt. Oh! my friend, theſe glorious 
events are perhaps reſerved for ages yet un- 
born; but it is ſome conſolation to reſtore the 
dignity of human nature, even in imagina- 
dion. | | 


Adieu. 
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LIT. 


NURIOSITY carried me to-day, with a 
fellow-ſtudent, to the French comedy. 
And after undergoing the interrogations of a 
ſurly Cerberus about our rank and ſtation in 
life, we were at laſt refuſed admittance, even 
among the loweſt ſervants of the crown. My 
friend, who felt for the dignity of learning, | 
was ſorely piqued at, this diſgraceful mortifi- 
cation; I cannot ſay the humiliation affected 
me much, and 1 even made it a ſubject of 
laughter. But as we were retiring from the 
door, to make way for more worthy ſpecta-· 
tors, the preſſure of the crowd was ſo great, 
and the Count —'$ carriage drove up ſo 
violently, that my companion was puſhed : 
down, and the wheels unfortunately paſſed 
over both his legs. The confufion that this 
| diſaſter occaſioned, attracted the momentary 
attention of the Count, as he deſcended from 
his equipage ; and on being informed by his 
ſervant, that only a Aden had met with an 


ugly 
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ugly accident, he ordered him to be in wait- 
ing at nine, and careleſly danced into the 
Opera-houſe. It was then that I burit into 


tears, and became, by far, the greateſt ſuf- 


ferer of the two. The good-natured mob 


attributed them to the feelings of a com- 


paſſionate diſpoſition, and kindly lent me 


every aſſiſtance his ſituation required. I have 


got him to bed, and, I hope, without a 
broken bone; and am now retired to my 


room to give vent to an almoſt burſting heart. 
| You ſee the attention that is paid to an in- 


ferior citizen; and he dares not attempt to 
prove that inhumanity 1s allied to cowardice. 


Jam above a fooliſh vanity, but I hope ever 


to preſerve the pride of humanity. Yes, my 
friend, nature has made me. a man, and 
whilſt I feel her force, I will not diſgrace my 
being. Should no opportunity preſent itſelf 


ſoon, of my quitting my country with 
honour and advantage, diſguſt and indigna- 


tion will prevent the anxious moments of 
expectation. If you aſk, where I am going ? 
Or what I am propoſing to do? I can only. 
anſwer, at preſent, that a man breaking from 
his priſon, thinks, at the moment, only of 
his eſcape. Adieu. 


Tou ſhall hear ſoon my final determination, | 


G 3 
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LETTER XI. 


HE date of this will ſurpriſe you, after 

the receipt of my laſt pacquet, and you 
will already imagine me on my way to St. 
Thomas. I know not whether * the reaſons 
I have aſſigned, will appear ſatisfactory to 
you, but I feel they will not admit of a con- 
tradition. I will allow the heart to be a bit 
of a ſophiſt, when it attempts to argue; it 
too often begs the queſtion, and draws con- 
clutions from its own premiſes. It is the fault, 
however, of the moſt eloquent, and moſt un- 
fortunate writer that ever graced the annals 
of literature. To examine his writings, one 
muſt read his heart; to judge his ſentiments, 
one muſt feel their relation; and they apply 
to references that his critics ſeem to have little 
underſtood. But enough on a compariſon ſo 
little in my favour ; beſides, too, I am neither 

* What theſe were, will unfortunately remain for ever 
unknown. 'Fhe loſs of the ſhip, in which they went, if the 
Reader thinks with me, has deprived us of a pleaſure, which 


imagination may fancy, but cannot ſupply. 


appre- 
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apprehenſive of your prudence, nor wiſh to 
awaken your ſenſibility, Your advice and 


pity are both dear to me; equally remote 


from the pride of opinion, and equally allied 
to the tenderneſs of pure friendſhip, If I do 


not always follow your preſcriptions, look 


upon me only as a ſick child, who frequently 
conſiders the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 


And now let me inform you of a circum- 


ſtance, that will probably delay my departure 


for ſome weeks. I have juſt received a letter 
from ———. She complains bitterly of their 


new fituation. The houſe they are ſent to is 


almoſt in ruins, and ſcarcely a room in it 
ſecured againſt the inclemencies of the 
weather. Her only care and anxiety is about 
her poor father. The damps and cold have 
affected his health; and with all the buſineſs 
of the houſe and dairy, ſhe is, at the ſame 
time, his conſtant nurſe and phyſician. She 
deſires me to purchaſe ſeveral little neceſſaries 
for them; the payment to be aſſigned over to 
the obligation of their Lord's ſteward, who 


got poſſeſſion, it ſeems, of their farm, and 


has taken moſt of their furniture on a year's 
credit, 


G4 Such 
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Such a ſweet ſimplicity and affection 
breathes through her whole letter, that, I muft 
confeſs, it recalls emotions which I have ever 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs. Fortune, my friend, 
prevents me from making her happy; but 
poverty ſhall not hinder me from ſharing her 
diſtreſs ; to leave her was enough, but in- 
volved in miſery I cannot. I purpoſe going 
to ſee her, to ſettle, if poſſible, her affairs for 
her; and then, with a ſigh, quit her and my 
country for ever. I will write you fully at my 
return. | 


Adieu. 
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Amſterdam. 

E die is caſt; and, in the language of 
prudence, I am completely ruined. 
Without a country, and without a fortune, I 


have nothing now to comfort me, but the 


dear Maria, and the ſatisfaction of having 
done my duty. Yes, my friend, ſhe is mine 
by the moſt indiſſoluble tie, and I only want 
a means of ſubſiſtence to render me the 
happieſt of mortals. But I fly to you with 
the tale of ſenſibility, for I fear I ſhould carry 
it with little credit, or profit, to the ex- 
change. The good people, however, afford 
me protection, and what have I to do with 
their worldly purſuits ? 


Soun after! diſpatched my laſt, I ſet out on 
my intended journey, and arrived, with 
difficulty, at their wretched hovel, for it can- 
not be called a houſe, ſituated in the midſt of 
a barren heath. Every thing appeared ftrange 
h | and 
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and loneſome. The objects that were fami- 
liar to me at the little farm, exiſted no more. 
I ſaw no garden that promiſed me a noſegay 
from the lovely Maria. No hedge-row walk 
to ſhelter the familiarity of friendſhip from the 
view of impertinent curioſity. All was dreary 
and comfortleſs. I thought on your abſence, 

and my heart felt in uniſon with the proſpect. 
As I approached the houſe, the old dog, that 


uſed to fawn and gambol about us, appeared 
to partake of the general diſtreſs. He came 
ſlowly towards me, and ſeemed to give me a 
melancholy welcome. I had no ſooner en- 
tered, but Maria ruſhed into my arms, and 
burſt into a torrent of tears. I kiſſed them 
from her cheeks with an almoſt rapturous de- 
votion ; and look upon that moment, like 
ſome angelic interpoſition, to have been 
_ decifive of my future deſtiny. She ſaid no- 
thing, but led me into a ſmall room, where 
the good old man, her father, ſat by a warm 
fire, wrapped up in flannels, and unable to 
move from the violence of his pains. He 
reached out his hand to me, ſhook his head, 
looked wiſtfully at his daughter, then drew 
his handkerchief acroſs his eyes, and preſſed 


my 


N 
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my hand till my heart dropt blood. The 
language of welcome appeared cold; and it 
was ſome time before his feelings could give it 


_ utterance. ' I could have accommodated you 


better formerly, ſays he, but times are greatly 
changed with me, and you will accept the 


beſt we can do for you. If I was young, I 


would do my endeavours to ftruggle againſt 


my misfortune ; but age has no remedy but 


patience, and in this deſolate place, I live out 
of the reach of pity. My poor daughter 
there, is a conſtant ſlave to me (Maria came 
and fat upon the ſtool at his feet), and I am 
afraid the dear child will injure her health. I 
have no proſpect either of getting better; but 
if it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore my ſtrength 
a little, the firſt uſe 1 ſhall make of it, will 


be, to go and repreſent my cafe to my cruel 
| maſter. Oh! my good young friend, if he had 


but your compaſſionate diſpoſition, how happy 
might he make all his people ! but the great 
are too far removed above us, ever to think 
of our ſufferings. Have comfort, ſaid I to 
him, if your Lord has a feeling left in his 
heart, I think, what I have ſeen, will enable 
me to awaken it. I will undertake to re- 
preſent 
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preſent your diſtreſs. You ſhall dictate to 
me, and it ſhall not loſe for want of a proper 
interpretation. But you are too agitated 
now, and we'll leave you a little to re- 
| poſe yourſelf. Come, Maria, you ſhall ſhew 
me about the farm, and I will make a me- 
morandum of the things you will more 
immediately want againſt the approaching 
winter. Courage, my worthy friend, take 
care of yourſelf, and matters will ſoon go 
better. He again wiped his eyes, and kiſſing 
his daughter, made ſigns for her to go out 
with me. The intereſting detail of our little 
walk, you will imagine better than I can 
deſcribe. The language of the heart is, of 
all others, the one that loſes moſt by tranſla- 
tion; and you that are ſo well acquainted 
with the original, can read its feelings without 
an explanation. I paſſed ten days here with 
the tender affection of a brother and ſon; 
entered into all their little domeſtic duties, and 
willingly ſhared the momentary happineſs my 
_. preſence ſeemed to inſpire. On my return to 
Copenhagen, my firſt buſineſs was to call 
upon the ſteward. He received me kindly, 
and I flattered myſelf with ſucceſs from my 
application. He patiently ſuffered me to un- 
= buthen 
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burthen my heart, and then coldly aſked me, 
What relation I was to the old man, that made 
me ſo warmly eſpouſe his intereſts ? None, 
replied I, with ſome indignation, J believe, 
but what I claim from humanity; and I could 
with to ſee the connection extended much 
wider. The fool did not underſtand me, and 
cried out with, a ſmile, Aye, aye, now the 
ſecret is out, I have been told, indeed, his 
daughter is a good likely girl. This anſwer 
quite compoſed me, and J entered again upon 
the buſineſs like a true man of the world. I 
talked to him of the expences of ditching 
and fencing, the neceſſary repairs that were 
wanting to make the houſe tenable, the ab- 
ſolute want of barns and ſtabling, and con- 
cluded with hinting, the inability the old man 
would be under of paying his firſt year's rent. 
That his land was taxed at ſixteen ton of 
hard corn, and he would not be able to ſow 
four. That his age and infirmities did not 
permit him now to ſuperintend his labourers, 
and that it would be charity to remove him 
to a ſmaller and more convenient farm. Well, 
well, we muſt conſider of it, I believe, when I 
have time. But there's always ſome com- 

Pplaint or other about repairs; the people want 
palaces, 
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palaces, I think, and my maſter looks upon 
all theſe building expences as ſo much money 

thrown away. As to the firſt year's rent, 
however, I have got ſecurity for that, in the 
houſe my good Lord has beſtowed upon my 
ſervices. It was not till this moment that I 
perceived the full cruelty of the obligation. 
Surely, cried I, for I could not ſuppreſs my 
emotion, you dare not be ſo inhuman as to 
withhold from the old man what has long 
fince been his due, and which, had it been 
immediately paid, might have enabled him to 
have put more induſtry in motion. And who 
do you call inhuman ? ſays he, ſeizing me by 
the collar, am I to be abuſed in my own 
houſe, for doing my duty, and by ſuch a 
fellow as you too ? My anger got the better 
of me, and I felled him to the floor. 


J was forced to wait a full month the ar- 
rival of the Count, who had been abſent 
during the ſummer, and was not yet returned 
to Copenhagen. I preſented myſelf at his 
door, and was refuſed admittance; a few 
days after, 1 renewed my application, and 
was then told, that if I offered to come a 
third time, my reception ſhould be very dif- 

. ferent. 
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ferent. That the Count had been informed, 
by his ſteward, of my inſolence and brutality, 
and that he only wiſhed he had been in town, 
to have made me ſenſible of the reſpe& I 
owed to his ſervants. I was almoſt convulſed 
with paſſion; but the agonies I endured, 
threw me into a violent fever, and, perhaps, 

this providential illneſs prevented a more fatal 

cataſtrophe. 


I was ſcarcely recovered ſufficiently to think, 


with ſome compoſure, on what had happened, 
and to deviſe a means of undeceiving the 
Count by letter, or by interview, when the 


two following ones arrived by the ſame poſt; 


My dear ſon, 
„ What have you done? you have ill- 
uſed, I underſtand, the Count's ſteward, 


and God knows what may be the conſe- 


quence. You do not ſeem to pay any at- 
tention to theſe great people, nor once to 


conſider, how much they have it in their 


power to injure us. Conſider your ſituation 


is only upon ſufferance; and ſuppoſe, after 
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CC 


all your learning, you ſhould be ſent for 4 
ſoldier. - I have written to the gentleman, 
to excuſe your warmth of temper, and 
hope, on your proper ſubmiſſion, that no 
more will be ſaid about it. Your mother, 
with tears, ſends her love to you, and 
& joins in this requeſt of 2 5 

« Your affectionate father.“ 
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& My dear young friend, 
| 4 ] hope you will excuſe the liberty I take; 
| my trembling hand will convince you, that 
© © it will be the laſt death will allow me. Per- 
* haps, before you receive this I ſhall be no 
more; but I cannot die in peace, without 
making you one requeſt in favour of my 
poor affectionate daughter. I only. wiſhed to 
| live to ſee her happily ſettled; but God's will 
be done, and I muſt leave her to his protec- 
« tion. The papers incloſed, contain the 
various ſums of my little ſavings ; the re- 
covery of theſe I leave to your care and 
management. I had but one wiſh with 
regard to her happineſs, and that I carry 
with me to the grave. Farewell, my vir- 
$ * tuous 


„ tuous young man, and be 


not without its reward.“ 
ſoon taken, and I ſet off imme 


eyelids of the poor old man. 


heart, in promiſing to unite my 


of his daughter, ſeemed to be ſomething 
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aſſured, from 


„ what I now feel, that a good conſcience is 


My tears flowed ; but my reſolution was 


diately for the 


country. His predictions were but too true, 
and I only arrived time enough to cloſe the 


But the tran- 


ſports I felt, in fulfilling every wiſh of his 


fate with that 


more than earthly bliſs. He lived but a few 
hours; during which, we ſtirred not from his 
bed-ſide, and at laſt compoſing himſelf upon 
his pillow, with his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed upon 
heaven, and his hands folded in the embraces 
of his ſon and daughter, his ſpirit flew to the 
boſom of his Creator, and left the lovely 
Maria repoſed lifeleſs upon mine. Such, my 
friend, was my deed of inheritance ; and my 


whole life ſhall be employed in 
worthy of ſo eſtimable a poſſeſſi 


rendering me 
ON. 


When her grief was a little ſubſided, I in- 


formed her of my original plan. 


H 


She looked 
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in my face, and ſaid, Then, indeed, am I 
conſoled for the loſs of the beſt of parents. 
We delayed the execution of our project no 
longer than was neceflary 'to diſpoſe of her 
father's effects, and for me to ſecure, in the 
Dutch funds, the little fortune left me by my 
| couſin in the Faſt Indies. And after ſuffer- 
ing ſeveral ſevere remonſtrances from ſome 
diſtant relations, about the indecency of her 
conduct, we arrived here a few days fince, 
where Maria has recovered her character in 
the ſolemn face of the altar, and left malig- 
nity nothing but lamentations for her loſs. I 
propoſed bringing her, in perſon, to relate to 
you our tender hiſtory ; but I have ſtill ſome 
letters to receive from a confidential merchant, 
in whoſe hands I entruſted ſome of my af- 
fairs. 1 hope, however, to be ready to ſail 
by the next ſhip. If my talents can meet 
with any employ in St. Thomas, my happi- 
neſs will indeed be complete; if not, my pur- 
poſe is to embark for America, where, far 
from the ſeat of war, the little that I have 
will ſecure to me a poſſeſſion; and my 
hands, and my induſtry, enable me to enrich 
it, Farewell, my beſt beloved friend, in 
| - F | the 
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the hopes of once more embracing you, I 
drown every remembrance that might draw 
a ſigh towards my own country. The dear 
Maria begs you would not forget her, and 


will not be received, ſhe lays, mY as the 


wife of your friend. 
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LETTER Ty 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Peterſbufgh. 


S the ſhip, by which I ſent you a, line 
on my arrival in the Neva, is already 


returned with a new freight, you cannot 


have been under any anxiety about the fate 
of your friend; and the ſubje& of his letter 
will, I hope, atone for any apparent inatten- 
tion. You muſt conlider, that I have had a 
large tract of country to traverſe, in a few. 


weeks, including one million and a half of 


ſquare miles, ſtretching from Livonia to 
Kamtchatka; and from the ſnows of Lapland 
to the warm confines of Chineſe Tartary * 

It is true, indeed, the progreſs of my journey 
has not been much retarded by the pleaſures 


This vaſt extent of territory may perhaps be more 

forcibly impreſſed on the mind, by ſuppoſing that one can 
travel thirty degrees from north to ſouth ; and if we reckon 
from the iſland of Dagoe, at the entrance of the gulph of 
Finland, to the extremeſt point, eaſtward, of the new diſ- 
covered iſlands, we paſs over a ſurface, conhderably longer 
than the diameter of the whole earth, 


of 
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of ſaciety ; nor my obſervations advanced by 
the improvements of genius and induftry ; 
but every ſtep of it ſeemed to tread on found- 
ations of power, that want only the means 
of preſervation, and which are capable. of 
ſupporting an edifice that future ages may 
regard with aſtoniſhment. 


In endeavouring to give you a tolerable 
account of Ruſha, I very ſenſibly feel my 
own inſufficiency : Whether I call to my re- 
collection the laſt ſeventy years of its exiſt- 
ence; whether I conſider its preſent ſtate, 
or look forwards to its future grandeur, I am 
equally loſt in wonder and admiration. The 
difference of ſoil and climate, the variety of 
its productions, a viſible change of manners, 


from barbarity to civilization, from poverty 


to riches, from 1gnorance to learning, from 
ſuperſtition to reaſon, and from a ſullen con- 
tempt for its neighbours to the noble pride 
of reſpect and conſideration, leave all reaſon- 
ing far behind, and mock the {low progreſs of 
other political eſtabliſhments. | 


IJ am apt to think, that many of my 


countrymen have much the ſame idea of 
Ruſſia as the ancients had of the world. And 


"M0 3 | travelling 
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travelling on to the foot of ſome imaginary 
rock, or ſtopping at the entrance of ſome un- 


known deſart, conclude all beyond to be 


ſavage and inacceſſible. | 


Should ſome of thoſe national partialiſts be 
told, that in theſe frozen regions of the north 
they might behold a ftate juſt looſened, as it 
were, from the ſwaddling clothes of infancy, 
and growing up to hardy manhood, under 
every diſadvantage of climate and ſituation ; 
that, during the ſhort courſe of ſeventy years, 
the neceſſary, as well as more polite arts, 
were carried to ſome degree of perfection; 
and that even her flag claimed reſpect from 
the boaſted maſters of the ocean; if it did not 
reſcue them from prejudice, it might, per- 
haps, teach them a little moderation. Nations, 
like individuals, muſt paſs through the errors 
of youth to arrive at the mature experience 
of old age; and when the political character 
of Ruſſia ſhall have arrived at this degree of 
excellence, ages yet unborn will look up to 
her with veneration, and the novelty of her 


title be overlooked in her merited claims to 


precedence, 


Ruſha 


' PRESENT STATE OF DENMARK, &c. 10g 
Ruſſia may be conſidered as one great plain, 
extending from the gulph of Finland, as far 
as Crimean Tartary, to the ſouth; and 
bounded on the eaſt by a large range of 
mountains, called the Uralian, properly * di- 
viding Europe from Aſia. Theſe extend 
acroſs the ſtraits of Waygate to Nova Zembla, 
and poſſibly may be continued, in a ſeries of 


rocks and iſlands, to the north pole. They 


likewiſe take another range weſtward, and 
join the immenſe chain of Norwegian and 
Lapland mountains. About Ingria, and the 
Gulph of Finland, the ground is low and 
marſhy ; but, about the Ladoga and Onega 
lakes, begin riſing hills, that lean againſt the 
Lapland chain, and which, ſouth eaſt of 
Novogorod, form the higheſt ground of 
Ruſſia, and nouriſh the ſources of the four 
great rivers, the Don, the Dneper, the Dina, 
and the Volga. One need only pay a little 
attention to the courſe of theſe rivers, to ſee 
with what little trouble and expence the in- 


* 'This diviſion 1s according to the idea of the ingenious 
Profeſſor Pallas, to whoſe writings: and converiation I am 
indebted for the following ſketch of the natural hiſtory of 
this country. Its name is taken from the Tartar word Oural, 
that ſignifies a Belt; and its term in Ruſſia, Kammenoi Poas, 
means nothing more than a Girdle of Rocks, 
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ternal navigation of this kingdom may be 
rendered complete and ſafe; and the opera- 
tions of leſs than ſeventy more years may, 
perhaps, enable it to maintain that rank and 
ſplendour, which the extent and nature of the 
country are as able to ſupport, as they are 
entitled to demand, 


The Volga running eaſt and ſouth, traverſes 
the governments of Ter, Moſtow, Niſchgo- 
rod, aud Kazan; and after an even and un- 
interrupted courſe of three thouſand miles, 


falls into the Caſpian Sea, in the neighbour- 
hood of Aſtracan. 


The Dina derives its ſource from the 
Lake Kowinſtoe, drains moſt of the govern- 
ment of Archangel, and furniſhes it at its 
mouth, with a convenient port on the White 
Sea. 


The Don, or Tanais, takes its riſe in Jula, 
the ſouthern diſtrict of Moſkow, traverſes 
the Worones, and the eaſtern point of the 
Ukraine, then ſeparating the Woronez from 
the government of Az9ph, turning ſuddenly 
weſtwards, diſcharges ll, after a courſe of 


four 
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four hundred miles, into the ſea of that 
name *, 


The Dneper, riſing in the north of Smo- 
lenſkoi, cuts it weſtward, and running through 
Mohitee, waſhes the weſtern confines of Ruſ- 
ſia Minor: then paſſing by Krementchouk, 
through Nova Ruſſia, takes a ſweep, and ſe- 
parates that from Azoph and Tatarnoga, and 
empties itſelf into the Black Sea at Kinbourn, 
a ſea-port ceded to Ruſha in 1707. 


might now indeed carry you acroſs the 
deſarts of Siberia along the rapid currents of | 
the Ob and FJeniſſei, and formerly, perhaps, it I 
might have ſounded nobly to have penetrated 9 


* This river, in its courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near 

the Volga, that Peter, in order to facilitate the commerce 

with Perſia, attempted a canal of communication. The pro- 

ject was intruſted to one Perry, an Engliſnman, Who was 

employed in it three years, and at laſt was recalled after the 

battle of Narva, to aſſiſt the Emperor in ſome other opera- 

tions on the ſame river. The idea was. totally neglected 

till the reign of the preſent Empreſs. She ſent an experi- 

enced perſon to take a level, and examine tne depths and 

ſoundings of the two rivers ; but returning after the repeated 
obſervations of two years, the plan and fruits of his labour 

were totally loſt, by his being murdered, with his whole fa- 
mily, by the rebel Pugatchew, 


ſo 
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ſo far as the 7oth degree of north latitude ; 
but now we ſhould only ſhare the fate pro- 
bably of many other intrepid and curious tra- 
vellers, without the credit of a diſcovery ſa- 
tisfactory to ourſelves, or * intereſting to the 
nation. | 


On the weſtern {ide of the Dneper comes 
in part of the Carpathian Mountains, and be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caſpian, Mount 
Caucaſus borders thoſe vaſt plains; which, 
however, between the Don and the Dneper, 
abound with conſiderable ranges of chalk hills, 
and ſhews, about the middle of the Volga, 
tracts of calcareous mountains that are con- 
nected with thoſe that ſpread weſtward from 
the great Uralian chain. The general ſtrata 
of the country is limeſtone upon clay, full of 
marine petrefactions, over which, in ſome 
parts, is a flat layer of free- ſtone, free from all 
traces of ſea productions. | 


From Mount Caucaſus acroſs the Volga, by 
the north end of the Caſpian Sea, one conti- 
nued plain extends to the ſea of Oral, covered 


* Vid. Voyages & Decouvertes Faites par les Roffes „ traduites 
de Þ Allemande de Mr. Muller. | | | 


with 
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with a yellowiſh marle, compoſed of ſand and 
clay, and mixed with calcined ſhells of the ſame 
ſpecies as thoſe that are found on the ſhores of 
the Caſpian Sea. Not a ſtone or a pebble is 
to be ſeen through the whole ſpace. Not a 
plant will grow that is not accuſtomed to ſalt, 
and the higher country that borders this flat, 
ſhews evident marks of its having been the 


former ſhore, inſomuch that the height may 


be determined to which the Caſpian Sea pro- 
bably roſe, before its ſeparation from the 
Euxine. Above a particular line of altitude, 


the land is covered with a coarſe herbage, and 


in many places a black mould. The ſhells 
that are found in the Caſpian Sea, are ſeen 
here no more; and as you mount higher up 
into the mountainous parts of the country, 
whole beds of ſhells and coral are diſcovered, 
brought here by the deluge, and ſuch as exiſt 
only in the bottom of the ocean. Another 
corroborating circumſtance of this ſeparation 
is, that the Caſpian is conſiderably lower than 
the Black Sea*. In ſhort, every poſſible 

| IP proof 


At Tſaritſin the banks of the Volga are nearly 30 fa- 
thom deep, whereas on the Don they are moſtly on a level. 
Pallas's idea, with regard to the ſeparation, is the ſame as 

Tournefort* 8, 
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proof exiſts of its former connection, and to 
doubt it, is to diſbelieve one's eye-ſight. 1 
have been particular in my deſcription of this 
curious circumſtance, becauſe the moſt inge- 
nious naturaliſt of the age, and many after 
him, have miſrepreſented ſome facts from er- 
ror, and adduced other imaginary ones, to 
prove it ſimply a lake, and nothing more. 
The“ deductions that Mr. Pallas makes uſe of, 
entirely deſtroy this idea, and without enter- 
ing more minutely into his enquiries, I think 
you will be ſatisfied with what I have already 
adduced in ſupport of his opinion. 


Approaching the Uralian mountains on a 
parallel with them runs a ridge of free-ſtone 
hills, containing much petrified wood, and 
abounding in poor copper ores, ſeldom yield- 
ing above 4 or 5 per cent. and which they 


Tournefort 8, that it was occaſioned by the waters forcing a 
paſſage through the Thracian Boſphorus into the e 
nean. Vid. Tourn. Voyage au Levant. 


* The folly of ſuppoſing a ſubterraneous communication 
with the Black Sea is here made fully evident, nor can I find 
the ſmalleſt authority for the whirlpools and outlets: of the 
water ſo often deſcribed by writers on this ſubject. If the 
ſyſtem of evaporation is not forcible enough to prevent its 
overflowing, at leaſt its communication with the great abyſs 
of waters is inviſible, Vid. Catcot on the Deluge. 


dig 
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dig for only in quarries. Here and in the 
ſurface ſtrata of the country, but chiefly on 


the banks of the rivers, are frequently found 


the bones of elephants and rhinoceros's. In 
1772 an entire one was dug up on the banks 
of the river Velui, with his {kin, and even the 
hair upon it quite perfect“. | 


On the eaſt ſide of theſe 1 ridges 
riſe higher calcareous mountains, where the 
lime-ſtone dips much, and without any pe- 
trefactions. Next comes the ſlate of the great 
chain, and on their ſummits appears the gow 
nite riſing above the {late. 


In deſcending theſe mountains, on the eaſt- 
ern fide, the ſlate changes its nature: there 
it is clayey and aluminous, and here, like ſer- 
pentine ſtone and aſbeſtus, called green or horn 
ſlate. This contains many veins of copper ore 


® This rhinoceros is preſerved in the cabinet of natural 
hiſtory at Peterſburgh, and is one of the main ſupports to the 
idea that the deluge was partly occaſioned by the Philippines 
and Molucca iſlands being raiſed up by volcanos, and forcing 
a vaſt body of water from the Indian Ocean into the northern 
parts of Europe. Certain it is, that various animals have 
been found buried under the Arctic circle, that exiſt only un 
dor the Tropics ; and figures of Indian plants, evidently 1 im- 
preſſed in ſlate and other clayey ſubſtances. 


running 
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running in irregular courſes, and tolerably 
rich. Whole mountains likewiſe of rich iron 
ore are found in ſome places among the ſlate, 
moſt of which produce the loadſtone. The 
beſt Ruſſian iron that is exported comes from 
the eaſtern ſide of theſe mountains. Then 
follow the calcareous hills with marble, and 

between the ridges, on the boundary, is the 
_ richeſt copper ore in veins and neſts. On the 
calcareous ridge is mueh iron ore in maſſes, 
mixed with ocre and clay, and yielding from 
50 to 70 per cent. In various parts are large 
beds of jaſper, green and red; the green 
mixed ſometimes with marcaſites, the red 
commonly ſpotted, or ſtreaked with various 
colours. 8 


On this fide likewiſe the country in general 
riſes towards the ſouth, but towards the north 
ſlopes away to the ocean. Here alſo are no 
flat layers, as on the weſtern fide, being hid 
by the ſoil, and lying much deeper, except 
as you approach the ocean, and in low 
grounds. 


The chain of mountains that forms the con- 
fines of Siberia takes its riſe in Aſia, meets the 


frontiers 
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frontiers near the river rty/b, and ſo conti- 
nues on to the Lake Baikal: it conſiſts in 
general of granite, and moſtly covered with 
ſnow : then comes the late, out of which 
the granite frequently riſes. Among theſe. 
hills the richeſt ſilver and copper mines are 
found, but no iron. The calcareous chain 
appears only in ſome places, and the ſlate in 
general ſlopes away immediately to the plains. 


From Tſarys to the river Abacan is quite a 

mountainous foreſt, inhabited only by a few 
hunting Tartars, and conſequently but little 
known; but between Ku/neck and Birgſtai, 
coals and ſome iron mines are found in flat 
layers. From the Lius to the Abacan are like- 
wiſe iron and copper -ores, ſome of which 
contain gold, chiefly along the ſides of the 
river Feniſci. Near this river, on the ſum- 
mit of a high mountain, was found a maſs of 


iron, pure it is affirmed, and perfectly malle- 


able. The reaſons aſſigned for ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition are to be found, I believe, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, 1768—70. 


This country is full of old ſepulchres, of an 
unknown nation, whoſe inſtruments and arms 


were 
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were all made of copper ; and who, from va- 
rious proofs, ſeem to have been the ſame 
people who have worked in former ages, 
through all the mineral tracts of Siberia, as 
well as in the ſouthern parts of the Uralian 
mountains; and even, as far as Hungary, 


where the ſame ſort of mines, worked in a 


far different manner from thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, is ſtill viſible. Scarcely a mine has 
been diſcovered by the Ruſſians, ſince the 
conqueſt of the Ural and Siberia, where theſe 
ancient miners had not been buſy. They 
appear however to have dug only for copper 
and gold, which they waſhed from ocres, as 
theſe alone are to be found in their ſepulchres. 
Their mallets were ſtones held by means of a 
thong, and in the famous mine of Schlan- 
genberg, or Smejoſſſtoi, the whole ſkeleton of 


a man was diſcovered, cruſhed to death, 


probably by the falling 1 in of the quarry. His ; 


bag was filled with rich ocraceous gold ; 
his bones perfectly mineraliſed, and all his 


tools lying by the ſide of him. 


From FJeuiſei to Baikal, the country is 
quite wild, and no diſcoveries have been 
made, if we except the river Uda, upon 

whole 
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whoſe banks they work for talc. Near the 
Lake Baikal too, the Rheum * undulatum, 
probably of the ſame quantity with the moſt 
eſteemed rhubarb of China, grows in great 
abundance. Beyond this, and the ridge of 
mountains that divides the rivers running 
towards the eaſtern ocean, from thoſe running 
towards the Baikal and Lena, the whole 
hilly country between the rivers Schilka and 
Argun, abounds with mines, moſtly of lead 
and filver, mixed with zinc and antimony, 
Lately too, a quickſilver one has been diſ- 
covered in theſe parts. The general ſituation 
of the country 18 high, and very difficult of - 
accels, 

Bein het: three ſpots above mentioned, 
and in the diſtrict of Kolywan, between the 
rivers Ob and Irtyſh, the track along the 
| Jeniſei, and the country of Nertſchink, be- 
tween the rivers that form the Amur, there 
are no remarkable mines yet diſcovered in 

Siberia; nor are there any minerals, of con- 


A diſſertation on this ſpecies of rhubarb, and its quali- 
ties, compared with the Rheum palmatum, is likewiſe, I 
believe, publiſhed in the Plnlofophical Tranſactions. Be- 
ſides, of late years, its cultivation and properties are ſo well 
known and explained in England, that any thing ſaid upon 
the ſubject would only be a needleſs repetition. 
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ſequence, in Kamtſchatka, it being a country 


newly raiſed by ſubterraneous fires and vol- 
canoes, {till exiſting there, as well as in the 
new diſcovered iſlands. In a ſmall iſland, 
however, near Kamtſchatka, called Mednoi, 
large maſles of native copper are frequently 
picked up on the beach, at the weſtern point 


of it. 


And now, my dear fiend, I have made 
you acquainted with the. general outlines of 
my tour. In the courſe of my Letters, I 
may probably carry you back to many parts 
of it, where, - in the haſte of my travels, I 
find any thing intereſting omitted. It is with 
this view that I have diſpatched, by a ſhip 
bound for London, ſome charts and maps, 
the moſt perfect that exiſt with regard to this 


country ; ; theſe will ſupply every geographical 
accuracy, and enable you to follow, or even 


extend my route, with pleaſure and ſatisfac- 


tion. At preſent, allowing you to be ſome- 


thing fatigued from the length of the journey 
you have already taken, I willingly leave you 
to your repole, and ſubſcribe myſelf 


(Yours ſincerely, &c. 
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Ein 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 
H'ux endeavoured, in my laſt, to 
give you a ſhort ſketch of the natural 
hiſtory of this country ; permit me now to 
conſider it as a nation, with all its appendages 
of commerce and connections. We ſhall 
here learn more fully to eftimate the ad van- 
tages ſhe derives. from nature, which, fur- 
niſhing her with ſuch. a yariety of crude; 
materials, has enabled her to combat thoſe 
inconveniencies which a rude and infant ſtate 
muſt ever experience. Thoſe who calculate 
the riches of Ruſſia by the fertility of its 
mines, certainly conſider it in a point of view 
by no means favourable to its glory, or con- 
ſequential to its politics: hitherto they have 
enabled the Empreſs to put the wheel of in- 
duſtry in a more rapid circulation; and, in- 
ſtead of promoting the exceſſes of luxury, 
may be rather ſaid to have prevented that 
1 2 train 
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train of. evils which a magnificent and bril- 
liant “ court muſt always bring on a poor and 
unpeopled country. The exports of the 
cuſtom-houſe are conſiderably beyond the 
fum of the imports T. Thefe I will allow to 
be an imperfe& calculation of the true ba- 
lance of trade with regard to any kingdom, 
and more eſpecially ſo, perhaps, in reſpect to 
this; but it will, at leaſt, ſerve to ſhew an 
emulation among them to keep induſtry alive; 
and even, amidſt their admiration, a thought 
of turning to profit the more refined condi- 
tion of their neighbours. 


0 material advantage, however, arifing 
from the diſcovery of theſe mines, ought not 
to be overlooked. The deſires of moſt of 


The regulation of; the 3 of Sides with regard to 
** national dreſs, is, perhaps, one of the laws that will 
moſt contribute to the internal vigour of his kingdom. In 
Poland, an attempt to paſs ſuch a law might dethrone the 
monarch; and the immenſe ſums that the Jews bring out of 
the country,” by the importation of tawdry ſuits of lace, is a 
feeling ſatire on their pride and meanneſs. When Tiberius, 
in the Beliſaire of Marmontel, aſks the old warrior, How he 
prevented the effects of luxury in his army ?—* Le plus 
«© aiſement du monde, dit le Vieillard, je Pavois banni de 
t ma tente, et je Payois dẽvouẽ au mepris.” 


+ In 1776, gain on the trade, according to hs 8 | 
was 2,739,736 rubles. | 


Ss 
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the political eſtabliſhments we are acquainted 


with, have generally increaſed in proportion 
to their {kill : but Ruſſia, deſtitute of every 
thing, ſaw herſelf, at once, ſurrounded by 
European refinements, and immediately 
thought of tranſplanting them, without ever 
conſidering the nature and difference of the 


ſoil, Like foreign plants, they have grown 


by the force of attention, but are by nv 
means as yt familiariſed to the climate. 


The Sovereign could command 'only the la- 


bour of his ſubjects, and ſoon found that the 
influence of power did not extend to the 
operations of genius and induſtry, The ſlave 


was not to be employed; he was to be en- 


couraged, he was to feel a private benefit, be- 
fore he could be taught he was adminiſtering 
to a public one; and if we view the preſent 
ſtate of the Ruſſian manufactures, we ſhall 
find them only ſupported by the foſtering 


hand of the Empreſs, or forced into aQtion by 


the * ſalutary effects of her generoſity. And 
one may venture to pronounce, that, as with- 


The manufacture of ſuperfine cloth at Fambourg, and 
that of tapiſtry, in imitation of the Gobeline, at Peterſburgh, 
are, in fact, nothing more than royal workſhops; the ex- 
pence the Empreſs is at to ſupport them is immenſe. 


1 3 out 
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out her mines the advances of Ruſſia had been 
much ſlower, ſo if ſhe looks only to them 
for ſupport, they will never lead her to per- 
fectionͤ . The following detail, which I have 
collected for you, will perhaps ſet my mean- 
ing in a clearer light, and you will there be- 
hold the progreſs they have already made, 
and the cauſes that tang to retard their mo- 


The interior commerce of he country is 
moſtly carried on with the provinces of Livo- 
nia and Eflonia, Ple 965 the Ukraine, Smolenſto, 
Myoſtow, Moronęje, Belgorod, Sinbirſe, Penza, 
and Alatyr. Theſe, and more particularly 
the Ukraine f, may be called the granaries of 
the empire, which, after having furniſhed 

_ abundantly to its conſumption, export a vaſt 


* If we except Poland, Spain and Portugal will appear 
two of the moſt beggatly countries in Europe. The increaſe 
of the quantity of the precious metals has not increaſed the 
annual produce of its land and labour, has neither improved 
the manufactures and agricu]ture of the country, nor mended 
the circumſtances of its inhabitants. Smith's Origin of the 
Wealth of Nations. 


. + The beſt corn, hemp, flax, tobacco, honey, and wax 
come from this fertile provihce, and ten thouſand head of | 


horned cattle are annually ſent from its rich n into 
Fileſi and __ 


ſurplus 
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ſurplus produce to Sweden, Holland, and 
England. Their maſts and timber for the 


dock-yards come chiefly from the foreſts of 


| Kazan, that border on the province of Aſtra- 
can. Here likewiſe the greateſt quantity of 
cavear * is prepared, that now makes a ma- 
terial article of traffic with every European 
nation, and is even exported to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. Part of the tallow likewiſe that 
is exported at Archangel is ſent from this 
neighbourhood, and that of Kalouga and 
Toula, in the diſtrict of Moſkow ; but the 
great ſupply is furniſhed from N 
bordering on a country of wandering Tartars, 


who now pay a more immediate attention to 


their flocks, from the profit they derive from 
the ſale of their ſkins and fat. Theſe pro- 


ductions, with thoſe of Siberia, the Peru of 


Ruſſia (but not more from its mines than its 
woods, ſalt, and furs), are the grand ſources 


of wealth to this extenſive country, and which 


* This cavear is prepared from the roes of the ſturgeon 
and Belaga, that are caught in ſpring and autumn, when they 
aſcend and deſcend the Volga. When it is freſh and liquid, 
the Ruſſians eat it with pleaſure ; but European luxury may 


be told that, as ir comes to their * mn gy -peaſant 
would reject it, | 
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only want a proper encouragement'to flow in 


ſalutary ſtreams throughout the whole empire. 


What it at preſent enjoys is from the over- 
flowing of nature, not the conduct of art, and 


the people are moſtly wretched and ignorant 


in the midſt of plenty and abundance. The 


projects and deſigns of the preſent Emprels, 
with regard to the population and proſperity 


of her ſubjects, are certainly ſuch as entitle 


her to the character of a good and great So- 
vereign. What they are, and how they fail 
in theſe efforts, I ſhall make the ſubject of a 
future letter, and, for the preſent, continue 
my commercial detail. | 


The exterior commerce of the Ruſſians by 
and is with the Chine/e*, the Calmucks, the 
Bucharians, the Perfians Þ, the Crimean Tar- 


* The treaty of commerce with the Chineſe, which was 


made by Peter the Firſt, exiſts no more. The preſent Em-- 


preſs made ſome offers of renewing it in 1761 ; but the in, 
dignation againſt the Ruſſians {till remained, and they were 
raully rejected. What is now carried on with the Chineſe 
and Calmucks, is by means of private merchants, who meet, 
and have eſtabliſhed reſpective warehouſes at Kiakta and Se 


| linga. A few years will prove perhaps the good effects of 


. the ill reception of her ambaſſador at the court of Pekin. 
+ The hiſtory of the commerce of Perſia Is much the 
ſame, 


tars, 
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tars, the Turks *, Poloneſe, Silefians, and 
Prufſians. They have ten ports, Riga, Per- 
nequ, Revel, Narva, Peterſburgh, Wibourg, 
Frederickſham, Aftracan, Kola, and Arch- 
angel. This latter was the only one they 
poſſeſſed till the time of Peter, and even this 
was diſcovered by the accidental arrival of 
Chancellor, an Engliſhman, in the ſixteenth 
century, who, in ſearch of a north-weſt paſ- 
ſage, was driven in here by ſtreſs of weather, 
and proceeded by land to Moſkow. A ma- 
rine eſtabliſhment was the earlieſt, and for ever 
the favourite idea of Peter. He ſaw that 
Archangel was too far removed to carry on a 
very extenſive commerce, and that his people, 
by a nearer approach to the civilized parts of 
Europe, might, by degrees, aſſume an induſ- 
trious emulation. After the foundation, 
therefore, of Peterſburgh, he invited the mer- 
chants to his new capital, by repreſenting 
to them the advantages of its ſituation; but 
they were not powerful enough to tempt them 


* That with the Turks is carried on through the Greeks, 
who diſperſed along the Euxine and Crimea after the inva- 
ſion of Mahomet, and became factors to their proud con- 
nn | 
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to quit their old channel of trade, or forſake 
connections they had long been accuſtomed 
to. Peter, however, did not relinquiſh his 


plan; and, after the conqueſt of Livonia and 


Ingria, expreſsly forbid any foreign trade to 
Archangel. This was the moſt effectual me- 
thod of ſtopping the clamours * of the mer- 
chants, who ſoon reaped the benefit of this 
deſpotic ordonnance, by the opportunity they 
had of making two voyages within the ſea- 
ſon. The balance of trade in favour of Ruſ- 
ſia ariſes from the vaſt demands of the Eng- 
liſh market. Our exports do not amount to 
one-fifth of our imports, which are more than 
double of all the other nations taken together. 


WW © need- not enumerate to you the privileges 
7 chat our activity and induſtry have created in 


our favour. The treaty that ſubſiſts between 
Majeſty and the preſent Empreſs, i is only 


þ zenewal of that made: in the reign of Queen 
8 Elizabeth, France alone is the great Hogs 


. Tele i a*cutious anecdote ate: to this: the firſt 


| ſbip that arrived at Peterſburgh was a Dutchman. Peter, to 


prove: his ſatisfaction, indemnified her from all coſts; and, 
long as this ſhip ſhould remain, gave his royal ade, | 


2 that the Captain and his deſcendants ſhould bring her cargo 


= free. The ſame ſhip Kill yas, and comes every year 


gate 
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gate that opens a paſſage to their wealth, and, 
though poſſeſſing little direct trade with the 
Ruſſians, yet it contrives, by a conſtant influx 
of its lace, trinkets, and jewels, to appro- 
priate moſt of the ſpecie we annually leave 
behind us. Luxury, to be uſeful to a ſtate, 
muſt originate in itſelf ; when it is tranſplanted 
it becomes ruinous, The prohibitions that 
are laid upon this coſtly traffic ſerve only to 
increaſe the price, not to diminiſh the pro- 


greſs of it 5 and A. ſimplicity of manners, or 


refinement in the arts, can alone remedy or 
repair the erpens a nl ee 1 | en- 


dome e e ee e e 


The FRED reftridtion. 1 to YO Go 


any internal commerce, however politic i it f 
may appear to the Ruſſians, cannot ſurely eg] 


conſidered but as highly diſadyantageous ta 


them, It ariſes from thoſe narrow. ſelfiſh 


principles, which the idle jealouſy of trade 
has taught moſt commercial” nations to adopt, 


and which, by excluding the competition of 
ſtrangers, eſtabliſh a monopoly againſt their 
own ſubjects. The goods that are thus car- 
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in leſs quantity, and of a higher price “; it 
| will riſe or fall with the conveniency or ne- 
Fl ceſſity of the buyer: the merchant will re- 
gulate his demand according to the ſtate of 
the market, and, where he can afford to with- 
hold the ſale, will oblige the purchaſer at laſt 
to take the goods at his own price. But I will 
ſtate the caſe circumſtantially, as it is at once 
productive of one of the greateſt, among the 
few F, inconveniencies the factories here eſta- 
bliſhed are ſubject to, and will at the ſame 
time ſerve to reſcue a part of the nation from 
the general imputation of diſhoneſty. An 
Engliſh, or any other merchant, is obliged to 
ſell his goods at the public market. He con- 
ſigns them therefore more properly to a Ruſ- 
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*The goods likewiſe are ſubject, beſides cuſtom-houſe du- 
ties, &c to 10 per cent. tranſport duty, which, with the ex- 
pence of carriage, muſt increaſe the price exorbitantly i in 
the interior parts of the kingdom. 

+ They are under an obligation of keeping their goods in 
the royal warehouſe, excepting wines and ſpirituous liquors, 
which they cannot ſell, or take out in quantities, worth leſs 
than ſeventy rubles. Thus they are equally ſubject to an 
expence of warehouſe, and that of frequent, and, perhaps, 
diſtant carriage, to the place of deſtination. Except theſe, 
frequent viſits from the officers of exciſe, 
they are, inſever/ reſpect, free and eſteemed, and no where 
in the world Vn an happier or more eaſy footing. 


ſian, 
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| an, who carries them up the country, and 
pays him with the money accruing from the 

fale. If we conſider, now, not only the 

temptation, but the opportunities that every 
where preſent themſelves, ſome credit is ſurely 
due to the integrity of his principles. He 
may plead his inability of payment, that ſome 
of the goods were loſt; for others, he could 
not get paid: he may remain in ſome diſtant 
province with the profits, and the merchant 
has no redreſs, nor even a poſſibility of in- 
veſtigation. Where the debt appears reco- 
verable, if he happens to have a father alive, 
his apparent poſſeſſions are not ſeizable*, and 
all hopes of reparation are at an end. In 

ſhort, ſo many are the doors of deceit roguery 
holds open for them to eſcape by, that the 
few loſſes that are ſuſtained place them on a 
footing more reſpe&able even from the ſitua- 
tion. The ſuſpicion, however, which muſt 
naturally attend this method of trafficking, 


* This regulation of Peter's, drawn from the old Roman 
law, is not yet aboliſhed. He made the dominion of the 
father over the ſon abſolute; and the ſlavery of parentage 
was even more ſevere than that of ſubject. The ſon could 
poſſeſs no property during his father's life-time : every thing 
could at any time be taken from him, and all he had was 
entirely at the diſpoſal of his parents. 
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too often tends to the ruin of an honeſt and 
induſtrious Ruſſian. Preſſed to take goods 
on all ſides; and allured by the proſpect of 
gain on a two or ſometimes * three years 
credit, he contracts for vaſt quantities, with- 
out troubling his head about ſo diſtant a pe- 
riod of payment. The goods in the mean 
time become out of faſhion and unſaleable. 
To preſerve ſome appearance of credit, he 
muſt ſtill give orders for more; and, obliged 


- to ſell at a loſs of twenty or thirty per cent. 


falls at once from a ſuppoſed wealth into the 
miſeries of a real poverty. The ſtate of their 
manufactures IJ have already mentioned; if we 
except thoſe of leather, coarſe cloths, and ſail 
cloth, there are none, I believe, worthy of a 
momentary attention beſides, as the Empreſs is 
viſible in moſt of them. I ſhall ſay ſomething 
more of them in my thoughts concerning her 
operations. In the mean time, if you wiſh 


to extend yours on the ſubject I have been 


* 'This, in a few words, 1s the detail of our American and 
Weſt Indian commerce: and the book-debts outſtanding 
againſt the ſame merchant, in the different ports of Losdon, 
Glaſgow, Liverpool, and Briftel, is only a fuller hiſtory of 


this abſurd mode of rivalſhip, which can only end to the 


loſs, if not in the ruin, of all parties. 


treating, 
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treating, let me recommend to your peruſal, 
PEfſai fur le Commerce de la Ruſſie. I am 

indebted to it for many particulars, and you 

may take many that ſtill remain on ſure and 
undoubted credit. 


Yours ſincerely. 
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LETTER XVI. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, L 

HE incloſed accounts of the whole 

cuſtom-houſe ſyſtem, the only though 
imperfe& medium through which a ſtranger 
can view the trade of any country, will, I 
think, fully acquit me of every commercial 
obligation towards you. In my laſt, perhaps, 
I was more diffuſe than inſtructive, and en- 
tertained you with a detail of facts, that va- 
rious accounts of Ruſſia had already rendered 


you familiar with. But enquiries of this 


kind are ſomething like thoſe of naturaliſts 
into the ſtate of the earth, all apply to the 
ſame ſource for information, and each prides 
himſelf on the importance of ſome new diſ- 
covery, from the ſubtilty of his own obſerva- 
tions. Allow me, therefore, to gratify my 


vanity (if you pleaſe to call it fo), at the 


expence of your time, and to purſue 
my narrative through the courſe of their 
ſucceſſive improvements. Whatever deduc- 
1 tions 


1 as Dd 2 on at 
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tions I may then be tempted to make, will not 
lean ſolely on conjecture; and you may, at 
one view, correct the hafte, or prove the fal- 
| lacy, of your friend's reaſoning. 


As to the revenues and population of this 
country, they are ſo differently ſtated, and ſo 
many circumſtances are alledged in fayour of 
the varying calculations of each ſeparate 
period, that one ſoon grows weary of ſo 
fluctuating and unſatisfaftory an inveſtiga- 
tion. Voltaire “ appears to have been the 
firſt who purſued the true path of informa- 
tion ; but his imagination has carried him too 
far, and led him into a f computation more 
proportioned to the extent of country, than to 
the real exiſtence of inhabitants. I ſhould not 
conceive its population to exceed 19,000,000, 
and I will give you my grounds for ſuch 
a ſuppoſition. The new regiſter in 1764 


„ Before he wrote, ſeven millions were erron-ouſly con- 
ceived to be the ſum total of inhabitants, which number he 
proves, from a regiſter made in 1747, to exceed very little 
that of the males included in the capitation tax, amounting 
to 6,646, 390. 

+ He reckons 24,000,000, Firſt, by 7rip/ing the number 
taxed, he produces the round ſum of 20,000,000, and then 
brings the other 4,c00,c00 from the conquered provinces, 
nobility, clergy, civil and military departments, and si. 


beria. Which latter allowance, from every compariſon, ig 
full the double of 1 its actual ſtate, 
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contains 8,500,000 ſubject to the poll tax. 
If we double, therefore, the number taxed, 
or making the utmoſt allowance for a ſuperior 
increaſe of females“; and, including the 


children, ſtate it at 3 We ſhall 
not, undoubtedly, fall ſhort in our calculation 
of this lower and degraded claſs of people. 
Every one ſeems to be agreed about the di- 
viſions of the remaining part; and I will now 
draw it out in full tength, to give you a more 


clear and diſtinct idea of the whole. 
Lower claſs of people paying 


13,000,000 

capitation tax To | 31 
Conquered provinces, = = I ,200,000 
Noble families, ws — 60,000 
Clergy, — — 100, ooo 
Military I, : -= =- 360,000 
Civil, — —3o, ooo 


Ukraine, Siberia, 8 Kc. = . 350,000 


| 20, 100, ooo 

* All nl and even male children, born between the t 
term of an old and new regiſter, are exempt from payment. 

+ A book lately publiſhed, Leber den national harakter der 
Nuſſen, raiſes the population beyond the higheſt eftimation ; 
but it proves nothing but the impoſſibility of aſcertaining it 
accurately, and the circumſtances it adduces, to invalidate 
former calculations, are too trifling to mention. 

t The reader will ſee hereafter, that the truth of this | 
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If we ſubduct now, from this account, the 


loſſes ſuſtained in the wars with Poland and 
Turkey, the fatal effects of the * plague, the 
horrid maſſacres of the rebel f Pugatſchew, 


2 the | return of the Calmucks to the do- 


minion 


* This dreadful event took place in the government of 
Moſcow in 1771, and the ſuperſtition of the poor people, 
aided by the intereſted villany of their prieſts, ſerved to 
heighten and prolong its horrid effects. They carried about 
an image for the adoration of the unhappy ſufferers, who 
ſoon gave up every hope of relief, but ſuch as was brought 
by this holy viſitant. The good Arch-Mandrite of Moſcow 
fell a victim to the fury of the unhappy and deluded po- 
pulace, With a view of putting an end to this cruel piece 
of prieſtcraft, he ordered the wooden idol to be committed 
to the flames, The prieſts repreſented him as an infidel, and 
a heretic ; his being grand maſter of a free-maſons lodge, 
was adduced to confirm the doubts of the wretched people, 
and they were prevailed upon to murder their friend and be- 


nefactor, at the very altar at which he was kneelin 8, to implore 
their bleſſings. 


+ Humanity could ſcarce credit the tale of this aſſaſlin's 


murders, more than 1200 noble families were totally ex- 
tirpated by the wanton cruelty of this ambitious robber. 


t Diſcontented with the Chineſe government, theſe peo- 
ple, to the number of 400,000, quitted their ſettlements on 
the banks of the Ilia, and in the year 1757, demanded an 
aſylum in Ruſſia. Under a promiſe of preferving their na- 


| tional rights and cuſtoms, they eſtabliſhed themſelves between 


Saratow and the Lake Kivilkak, on the weſtern ſide of the 
Volga. Feeling themſelves afterwards aggrieved, and in- 


S3 :< ſulted 
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minion of their ancient maſters, you will 
certainly allow my eſtimation to be ſufficiently 
in favour of Ruſſia. At all events, it is a 
point not very material for us to know. If 
to partake of miſery, they are already too 
many to ſuffer; and if to be conducted to 


happinefs, their numbers will increaſe with 
their enjoyments. 


The preſent revenue of the Empreſs 15 


eſtimated at thirty millions of rubles, or nearly 
ix millions ſterling. 


ſulted by their military governors, and threatened with the 
puniſhments, as well as hardſhips of Ruflian flavery, they 
applied to the throne for redreſs and protection. Their re. 
preſentations were unhappily neglected, and they took the. 
hardy reſolution of quitting a faithleſs nation, and throwing 
themſelves on the mercy of their former Sovereign. In the 
year 1771, they began a journey, which nothing but deſpair 
could have encountered, and after a year's march, once 
more entered the confines of China, where they were ami- 
cably received, and diſperſed in the ſeparate provinces of the 
empire. This may prove an important leſſon to the Em- 
preſs, in purſuing her meafures of population. A peo- 
e ple intent on freedom, find for themſelves a condition in- 
© which they may follow the propenſities of nature, with a 
more ſignal effect, than any which the councils of ate 
could deviſe. The beſt a Sovereign can do, is to be cau- 
tious of hurting an intereſt he cannot greatly promote, 
and of making breaches he cannot repair.“ 


<c 


ce 
| Fer6usoN's Civil Society. 


Capitation 
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Capitation- tax, LOT, - 8,500,000 
Other taxes and duties = 7,000,000 
Her own eſtates,. with the do mains 


6,000,000 
taken from the clergy, 4 PE 


L | 3 b 
c Produce of the mines, — - 1,500,000 
8 Monopoly * of diſtilled liquors, &c. 4, ooo, ooo 
r . C 1,300,000 
5 
h 28, 800, Oo0 
The A of the ſum total may be 
: eaſily made up by the profit ariſing from 
18 , 0 , . 
| ſtamp- paper, patents, poſt-office, and vari- 
/ ous other articles omitted in the general cal- 
culation, beſides one per cent. that every 
the Ruſſian f merchant is obliged to pay on his 
we yearly capital, 1s alpne more than adequate to 
the. the purpoſe. . 5 
* * Theſe, with that of maſts and fhip-timber, are the only 
8 ones ſhe now poſſeſſes. Thoſe of iron and copper, rhubarb 
a. and pot-aſhes, ſhe has lately renounced. 
n 
26% + When this tax was firſt levied, ſome of the richeſt 
the a merchants, dreading the diſcovery of their capitals, voluntari- 
Eu ly offered to collect from their ſociety three millions of rubles 
: annually, to be ſecured from all farther demands, or ſcrutiny, 
4 i The poorer ones, ſeeing they ſhould only be dupes to ſuch a 
xx bargain, and probably pay a proportion to the whole ſum, 
1 greater than what was impoſed by the crown on their private 
5 fortunes, appealed to the chamber of commerce. The offer 
Ie ſo far exceeded the expectation of government, that as yet 
_ nothing has been finally determined. 
. This anecdote may ſerve as a comment on the reſtrictive 
ociely. 


policy of their internal commerce, 


ion | | K 3 = 
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And ſo much for the finances of this great 
empire; you may not poſſibly think me ſuf- 
| ficiently explicit, but I feel that I have aid 
enough upon the ſubject. The only ſatisfac- 
tion we can derive from it, muſt be the one that 
ariſes from the proper employment of them. 


The following ſtate of their army and 


navy, as really exiſting, I believe I may 
offer to you as authentic : : 


—_— 


I_- 


In ſhes Infantry. e ce | 
ILivonia, 8 16,746|| 5 | 4,802 | | | 
E ſtonia, 5 10,465 2 | 1,884 [Excluſive of 
Smolenſkoi, | 6 | 12,559 32.928 [this liſt 80,000 
Peterſburgh, | 8 16,744 3 | 2,826 finvalids, are 
Finland, e 942 [employed in 
Moſcow, 4 13 2 4 | 3,768 [different gar- 
Seſsk, 438,372 4 | 3,768 friſons through 
Ukraine, | 10 21,170 12 1, 792 ſtheempire,and 
Siberia, 1 .:2 4,186 9 | 8,702 [about 8000 
Orenberg, I 2,117 © | 6,820 artillery. 
Advanced poſts, | $ | 1,866 

| 8 Total 62 | 130,934 | 54 [52,088 = 


This ſtate does not wholly correſpond, you 
will ice, with the military regiſter, which con- 
ſiders every regiment as complete, without re- 
_ garding the cauſes that inceſſantly lead to a 
| | diminution. 


* Theſe are the profits ariſing to the council at war, from 
the non-completion of MEAS; 2 or that accruing to the com- 


mandin 5 
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diminution. Theſe, together with the numbers 
employed to conduct the criminalsto the mines, 
the varions detachments frequently neceſſary 
to quiet the interior and agitated parts of the 
country, are the principal reaſons why Ruſſia, 
with her immenſe force, has never yet been 
able to bring 100,000 effective men, at once, 
into the field. The pay of a ſoldier is, accord- 
ing to our ideas, very inconſiderable, ſcarcely 
amounting to ſeven * rubles, or thirty ſhil- 
lings, yearly. This, however, is for his own 
private uſe, being ſupplied with neceſſaries at 
the expence of the Empreſs. After thirty 
years ſervice, he has a right to claim his diſ- 

_ miſſion; or rather, when unable any longer to 
undergo the duties of a campaign, he is 
turned over to the rigorous, but more tranquil 
ſervice of a garriſon. The pay of the officers is 
likewiſe very ſmall; but as it never diminiſhes 


manding officer in ſome diſtant province, from a falſe return. 
The frequent deſertion of recruits, before they arrive at the 


palace of deſtination, &c. 


* His pay, every quarter, is two rubles, fifty copeques (or 
demi-ruble), but a deduQtion is made for ſurgeon and medi- 
cines. Soldiers in garriſon receive only five rubles yearly. 
With this, I was told, and their unwearied diligence in all 
kind of work, they contrive to live very comfortably, and 
even find enough to ſupport a ſumpter horſe with ſome of 
their brother ſoldiers, for the more eaſy conveyance of their 

baggage, | 
| | K 4 TN, after 
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after having once ſerved, they are, at leaſt, 
ſure of feeling no * reduQion in their income, 


Pay © of Rub. For F orage Servants. | 
| — — Each of theſe of. 
Colonel, 585 102 6 ficers has likewiſe 
Lieut. Col. 351 56 a company in ad- 
Major, 14285 66 4 dition, producing 
Aid de Camp, | 175 48 5 205 rubles. 
44 raw, 205 Thus the whole expence of one regi- 
- 19” IPL 14" ment, ſuppoſing it complete, and con- 
ne 100 \fiſting of 2637 men, amounts to 29,024 
Serjeant, | IO rubles. 
Soldier, 865 


Very ſevere in their diſcipline, 225 pol. 
fefling an unlimited power over their troops, 
they lofe every idea of perſonal equality ; 
and, amidſt the calm of dejection and 
ſervility, imagine they have produced the 
attachment of a willing ſubordination. Thus, 
untaught to "think like men, and every 
generous ſentiment deadened by the ſenſe of 
their own debaſement, obedience is the only 
virtue that remains to them, and even that 
18 exacted by 1 force. The dread of puniſh- 
ment ſupplies the want of a noble reſolution; 
and the compoſure with which a Ruſſian 
| ſoldier faces death, may be ſaid to ariſe more 
from a wearineſs of exiſtence, than a courage 


* The return from the duties af a ſoldier, to thoſe of a 


{imple citizen, is not one of the leaſt fatal effects an offenſive . 
Yar is productive of t to a free popes 


ta 
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to defend it. Yet, under all theſe diſadvan- 


tages, they certainly form, at preſent, ſome 


of the beſt troops in Europe. As if to obey 
and to die, my friend, were the only re- 
quiſites for a ſoldier, and honour and glory 
mere * phantoms to allure the noble mind to 
the bloody purſuit of conqueſt, We now 
come to her maritime force. 


8 


Number of Ships. | Guns. g | 


; 


1 . „„ 
„ = -- 64 
| 18 Frigates §. | 
| 4 Proams, - {[coto 24 
2 Bomb. | 
3 Bomb tenders.” 
3 Yachts. 
7 Pinks. | 
2 Store ſhips. 
101 Galleys. 


a 


At the elan of the laſt Turkiſh war, the Empreſs, 
with a view of inculcating theſe principles, eſtabliſhed an order 
of merit, to diſtinguiſh the bravery of the meaneſt ſoldier. Had 
ſhe bettered their condition as men, ſhe might, in time, have 
gained her purpoſe. But the medal they now poſſeſs, only 
ſerves to increaſe the ſmart of the lafh they are forced to endure, 

+ One likewiſe on the ſocks, at Peterſburgh, ready for 


. g. 


t Two more ready to launch at peterſburgh, and five old 


ones to be replaced nd five others, built at Archangel, and 


ready to fail. 


5 Beſides. theſe, four are coming from Achaect, two ready 
at Peterſburgh, and one cut down from a ſixty- four gun ſhip 
at Leghorn. Men of war 36; frigates 25 


Fifteen 
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Fifteen thouſand ſailors are kept in conſtant 
pay and ſervice, either on board the ſhips or 
in the dock-yards. The harbour for the ſhip- 
ping is at Cronſtadt, about ſeven leagues from 
Peterſburgh, where, notwithſtanding the 
inconvenience of its ſituation, the indefati- 
gable zeal of Peter laid the foundation of an 
harbour, as complete and grand as any to be 
found in Europe. Their principal dock- 
yards are ſtill at Peterſburgh; but it ſeems at 
preſent to be a bad piece of policy, as there is 
no longer a Peter to be gratified in his fa- 
vourite amuſement. He io far profited from 
the inſtructions of his Dutch maſters, as to 
put in practice their mode of * floating their 
ſhips, and balanced the inconveniency by the 
means he had of ſuperintending the workmen. 


But to return to Cronſtadt; the approach to 
it is defended, on one fide, by a fort of four 
baſtions, called Cronſlot; and on the other, 
by a battery of one hundred pieces of cannon. 
On paſſing this battery, you enter into a large 


* The river Neva, between Peterſburgh and Cronſtadt, is, 

in many places, not more than eight feet deep. The ſhip, 

therefore, 1s obliged to be floated down in a machine, called 

a Camel, to the detriment of her ume, that are frequently 
wrung in the operation, 


canal, 
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canal, in which five hundred ſhips may ride 
at anchor ; and which affords a ſafe mooring 

to the merchant-men, who come here to un- 
load. At the extremity of this canal there 
is another large baſon, capable of containing 
fifty fail of the line, and on the ſide of this, 
dry docks, of ſufficient extent for the repair- 

ing and refitting ſeven men of war at one 
time. This immenſe work was begun by 
Peter the Firſt, who did not live, however, to 
ſee his favourite purſuit accompliſhed, and 
which flattered him, after a long ſeries of 
difficulties and diſappointments, with the 
hopes of perfecting his darling * plan, It was 
totally 


* His. firſt attempt was at Woroniz, on the river Don, 
which, not being deep enough to admit a ſhip fully equipped, 
he made a port on the ſea of Aſoph, called Troitza, where 
the veſſels were rigged, and took in their ſtores and equipage, 

The unfortunate battle of Pruth put an end to all his 
ſchemes in this part of his dominions, By his treaty with 
the Turks, he was obliged to demoliſh Troitza, and give up 
Aſoph, In 1704, he endeavoured to .eſtabliſh a navy at 
Cronſtadt; but the ill ſucceſs of his endeavours, owing ta 
every diſadvantage of foil and ſituation, forced him ta 
turn his thoughts to another quarter: every thing appeared 
to anſwer his wiſhes at Rogerwick, in Eſtonia, about four 
miles from Revel ; but after a vaſt expence in forming a 
mole to defend the entrance, the whole of his operations 
were ſwept away by a violent hurricane, ſcarcely leaving a 
ruined monument of its intended grandeur. His ardour 


| increaſing 
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totally neglected during the troubles and 


cabals of the two fucceeding reigns ; but in 


1752, under the auſpices of Ann and Eliza- 


beth, and the inſpection of General Loubras, 


what he had ſo oily agen, was in a great 
un. completed. 


The 3 at 5 is well 
worthy the obſervation of a ſtranger. It con- 


fiſts of a range of buildings extended along 


the ſides of a canal ; under covering of which, 
each veſſel has its ſeparate copartment; and, in 


a room above, all its proper ſtores are arranged 


in due order. At preſent, indeed, it conveys 
only an idea of uſeleſs magnificence, being 
ſcarcely applicable, I believe, to any other 
purpoſe than that of facilitating a deſcent on 
the Swediſh coaſt ®. The dexterity with 
which a Ruſſian handles his hatchet, and a 
ſuperfluity of timber in their yards, is pro- 
ductive of immenſe waſte. The ſaw is rarely 
uſed ; and it is not uncommon to ſee a plank 


increaſing with his misfortunes, he again had recourſe to 
Cronſtadt, and with incredible fatigue and perſeverance, left 
behind him this laſting teſtimony of a ſteady mind, that no- 
thing could divert from its purpoſe. 


„Their length is about 145 feet, their breadth 22, . 
their full complement of men 500. 


: „„ 5 of 
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of ſix or eight inches thickneſs, chipped from 
a ſolid tree of eighteen or twenty, The vaſt 
quantity, and great extent of their woods, ſurely 
renders needleſs every reſtriction in a maritime 
view, and the monopoly conſidered in a com- 
mercial one, is equally abſurd and prejudicial *, 


The method of raiſing ſeamen is the ſame 
with that of ſoldiers; nothing more than an 
order from the Empreſs for every village to 
ſupply ſuch a quantity of men, who then are 
deſtined to any duty or ſervice that may be 
thought proper. Thus many of their ſhip 
carpenters know not the uſe of the timber 
they are ſhaping, and ſeldom have curioſity 
to examine farther than juſt the execution of 
the pattern that is ſet before them. 


The officers in Ruſſia are as free, with 
regard to ſerving, as in any country in the 
world. They can give a petition to the Ad- 
miralty for their diſmiſſions, which being pre- 
ſented to the Empreſs by the Preſident of the 


* Owing to this, a tree that might probably be ſold for 
five hundred rubles, is frequently cut into planks, that in the 
cauntef ae not worth ten. Vid. ai fur le Commerce de Ruſ- 


fie. Since theſe papers were ready for the preſs, the com- 
merce of timber has likewiſe been declared free. | 
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Board, they obtain their diſcharge . All in- 
ferior or petty officers and ſeamen are obliged 
to ſerve thirty years, or if they have been 
taken late into the ſervice, to continue to the 
age of ſixty, then they are entitled, if they 
chuſe, to the plea of ſuperannuation, and if 
they have no property of their own, are pro- 
vided for by government. 


The whole navy is divided into four equal 
parts, and form what they call the firſt and 


ſecond diviſions. The firſt is commanded 


by the oldeſt Admiral in the fleet, the ſe- 


cond by the next in ſeniority. Theſe divi- 
ſions are divided again into eight ſquadrons, 


each of which is commanded by a Commo- 
dore, who 1s anſwerable to none for his 
ſquadron but the Commander of the diviſion 
he belongs to. 


Five fail of the linie, according to the re- 
gifter, are allotted to each ſquadron, Their 


* This is agreeable to a law made by Peter the Third, by 


which every nobleman and gentleman was declared abſo- 


lately free. His ſucceſſor has but one more law to make to 
prevent the exceſſes of this liberty, viz. to render the pea- 
fant independent of his lord. 

* 


1 
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ſhips are bored from eighty to ſixty-ſix guns, 
but never carry more than ſeventy-four ; 
their complement of men from eight hun- 
dred to five hundred and fifty, officers, &e. 


included. 


The navy artillery is a corps of three thou- 
ſand men, who have a General of their own, 
always a member of the Board of Amiralty ; 
ſome of theſe conſtantly ſerve on board the 
fleet. | | 


The private men are allowed a ſuit of pa- 
rade clothes every two years, a ſuit of work- 
ing clothes every three years, and about 
twelve ſhillings a year to find themſelves in 
ſhirts, ſhoes, and ſtockings. With this ſmall 
allowance they keep themſelves perfectly neat 
and clean, and no ragged failor is to be 
ſeen amongſt them, except it be one that has 
deſcended from ſome of our merchantmen. 
The pay of a ſailor and a gunner is a ruble a 
month, and that of a ſoldier or marine three 
rubles only in four months : -their proviſions 
are the ſame, and their payment is regularly 

made every four months. 


All 
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All the common men belonging to the ſea 
ſervice are found in proviſions whilft on 
thore ; but the allowance conſiſts only in 
meal and ſalt, which, by making large meſſes, 
and the help of their pay, they cantrive to 
render a more comfortable ſubſiſtence than 
we can imagine, Whilſt at ſea they are al- 
| lowed bread, Beef, pork, fiſh, butter, &c. 
Their drink is moſtly what they call guas, 
which is made from a coarſe kind of malt, 


and frequently from the crumbs of black 
bread. 


You will now, I believe, agree with me, that 
the Ruſſian ſervice is a very fatiguing one. 
You certainly are entitled to a petition to re- 
tire from it; and to ſave you the trouble ever 
attending the forms of its preſentation, J here 
undertake to ſign your full diſcharge. 
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Habe my dear friend, we live 
viewed Ruſſia only in her preſent ſtate. 
Let us now reflect a little upon what ſhe 
was, and confider her as moulded by the 
hands of an active Sovereign into a national 
ſhape, and aſſuming the various forms of a 
regular and political ſociety. There is ſome- 
thing ſo aſtoniſhing in the graiideur of this 
legiſlator's ideas, and in the rapidity of the 
reformation he accompliſhed, that the mind 
feels itſelf loſt i in purſuing the flights of his 
exalted genius. Happily, Peter was not taught 
to govern , and the policy of his ſiſter So-. 
phia kept him totally unacquainted with the 
ſyſtem of politics and intrigue. He was left 
entirely to the amuſements of his youth; and 
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* The education of a deſpotic prince has, in general, but 

| one tendency. Lewis the Fourteenth uſed to ſay, that of all 

governments in the world that of the Grand Signior ap- 

peared to him the moſt Eligible, *Tis a pity he had not died 

by the cord. The power of Peter was the ruin of many of 
his projects. The moſt deſpotic has its bounds. 


; 8 ſeemed 
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ſeemed in thoſe * to prepare his mind for a 
greater theatre that might give ſcope to the 
powers of its exertion, He found a throne 
neither defended by vigour, nor ſupported by 
affection; a country deſolate, and his ſub- 
jets | barbarians ; himſelf ſurrounded by 
dangers that hreatehed both his crown and 


life, and attacked by enemies that he had not 


force to repel. Having cruelly provided for 
his own ſecurity, by the terrible execution 
of the Strelitz, he then turned his thoughts 


His principal reſidence was at Preobrajenſko, near Moſ- 
cow, on the banks of the Jaouza. There he formed the 
companions of his pleaſures into a military corps, and de- 
ſcended himſelf to the rank of drummer, to impreſs them 
with a proper idea of diſcipline and ſubordination. His ſiſter, 
accompanied by many of the Strelitz, frequently came to ad- 
mire the zeal and activity of the young prince in proſecuting 


his diverſions. They little thought them the prelude to their 


deſtruction, and to the victories of Leſno and Pultowa. 
+ Thoſe who chuſe to undergo the painful taſk, may, in the 


annals of Ruſſia, before the acceſſion of Peter, feel the juſtice 


of this term. The rights of men were every where cancelled 
by the cruelties of their tyrants ; and timidity and terror had 
extinguiſhed every virtue, that even the ſavage can boaſt in 
the calls of friendſhip, and the affection of his family. 


t No leſs than three thouſand periſhed by the axe or the 


| gibbet, for having eſpouſed the cauſe of the ambitious So- 


phia. The Sov ereign deſcended from the throne to the ſcaf- 


fold, and the Czar and i,, mes the executioners, as 


well as judges, of the unhappy criminals. 
towards 
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towards that of the nation; and, in the diſci- 


pline and ardour of his troops, extended his 
views to new acceſſions, of ſtrength and do- 
minion. 


The heroic talents of the Swediſh Alexan- 


der afforded him an ample field to exerciſe 


and improve the military character of his ſub- 
jects, and his repeated loſſes and defeats 
ſeemed only as ſo many leſſons of i improve- 
ment“ that he willingly purchaſed from theſe 
veteran wartiors: The almoſt incredible vie- 
| fory* | of Charles the Twelfth, at Narva, neither 
| humbled his pretenſions, nor abated his vigour. 
He only thought of repairing his misfortune ; 
and, whilſt his ſucceſsful rival was exhauſtinis 
every reſource of his country to ſupport his 
conqueſts, Peter was every where creating 
new ones, and laying the foundation of its 
grandeur, amidſt the threatened ruin of his 
kingdom. It is curious to behold the conduct 


of theſe two Monarchs at this period of their 


military career : the one holding the. balance 


, Grace a Dieu, dit il (after the victory of his Ge- 
« neral Cheremetef over the Swediſh General Schlipen- 


«© back), nous voici parvenus à vaincre les Suedois quand 
nous ſommes deux contre un; peut-etre les battrons nous 


un jour a nombre egal.” 
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of Europe in the middle of his victorious 


— — RS ponpay new 
Pas 


troops; the other inſtructing his - defeated 
ones how to increaſe their weight in the feale. 
Whilſt Charles conquered kingdoms to diſpoſe 
of them, Peter fought to ſecure his own.. The 
one thought of ſubduing every thing by the 
force of arms, the other ſaw that nothing was 
to be obtained without it. The Swediſh King 
made war his prineipal obje&, the Czar con- 
ſidered it only as an acceſſory * one. Thus 
one defeat decided the fate of Sweden, and 
repeated ones condutted Ruſſia to conqueſt 
and renown. Charles fled at Pultowa f be- 
fore the enemy he had ſo much deſpiſed at 
Narva, and all the budtdmg honours on the creſt 
of this northern Hotſpur, ſerved as a garland: 
to adorn the head of his intrepid and perſe- 
vering rival. 


* Peter's views were never more directed to futurity, than 
when all Europe thought him ſhut up in Moſcow through 
dread of the victorious Charles. Les evenemens aQuels: 
«« ſont comme ces pates, qui ne deviennent bons à manger 
« que lorſqu' ils ſont refroĩdis.“ 


+ De deux cent batailles ranges qui s'ẽtoĩent donnẽs 
depuis un ſiecle, c' toit la ſeule (ſays a French writer): 
«« dont le genre humain ait tire quelque fruit.” 


Peter 
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Peter had now arrived at the moment he ſo 
ardently wiſhed. - His nation was reſpected, 
| his alliance courted, and his fituation ſuch as 
to give an entire change to the politics of 
Germany: but he had only ſcotched the ſnake, 


not killed it; and the flight of Charles had 


nearly proved more fatal to him than his for- 
mer conqueſts. Had he known how to have 
conducted himſelf with moderation or de- 


cency, the battle of Pruth had in all probability 


terminated the life and deſigns of the victorious 
Czar. But the intrigues of Charles's mi- 
niſters were every where counteracted by the 


pride and folly of their maſter ; and the Ot- 


toman Porte, who were jealous of the grow- 
ing power of their dangerous neighbour, uſed 


his name as a pretext, without attaching his 
intereſts to the quarrel. Peter has been ac- 


cuſed by ſome writers of a premeditated de- 


ſign upon Turkey; but upon what grounds I 
have never been able to diſcover. His troops, 
indeed, had learnt to conquer; but, in the 
ſucceſsful defence of his own territories, he 
had been taught the imprudence of carrying 
war into an enemy s country. If ſuch, how - 
ever, were his views of ambition, the mo- 
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ment of diſgrace on the banks of the * Pruth 
may be reckoned the moſt fortunate one of 


his life. It deprived him of every emulation 


but that of making a flouriſhing people, and 
left him the only road to purſue, that could 
lead to the eſteem Fe or e en of Poſte 
5:9 ad 


In a recent hiſtory of Ruſſia, publiſhed by Monſieur 
Eveſque, after many years reſidence in that country, is the 
following anecdote, relative to the behaviour of Peter in his 
unfortunate ſituation.— “ Il fit partir pour Moſcow un cou- 
«c*rier, qui eut le bonheur de paſſer a travers Parm&e en- 
<« nemie. II le chargea d'un oukaze (ordonnance), par le- 
« quel il ordonna aux ſcnateurs de ne pas s'abandonner à 
„ Paſflition, ' s'ils apprenoient qu'il füt tombé dans les 
* mains des ennemis; mais de prendre les meſures les plus 
„ convenables pour I'adminiſtration des affaires d' examiner 
« ſevèrement tous les ordres qu'il pourroit envoyer pendant 
*« fa captivire, et de les rejetter, s'ils Etoient inutiles ou deſ- 
«* advantageux A Petat. II permettoit meme d'ẽlire un nou- 
« veau ſoverain, fi le bien public Vexigeoit, et ſe demettoit, 
„pendant qu'il etoit libre encore, d'un empire qu'il ne 
« vouloit poſſeder que pour en faire le bonheur,” _ 

In how different a light, if this be true, mult \ we regard 
this hero, from that in which he is At by e other 
hiſtor ia. 3 a 


1 


+ What hone the copia of Gingis Khan, or en 
left behind but traces of deſolation. We read of a plague 
with horror and commiſeration; we regard a conqueror as 
ſomething more than mortal. It were better to make him at 


once divine, if it was only to Weep. over he effects of his 


1 


See e e TE NS 
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Thus have we followed Peter from the 
camp to the cabinet, and can now view him 


employed in the eſtabliſhment of his empire, 


and the tranquil completion of his projects. 
I need not point out to you their nature or 
ſucceſs: both are equally great, and both 
equally repugnant to the acknowledged ſyſtem 
of policy or reformation. His genius ſug- 
geſted a plan, and he followed it in violation 
of every political principle ” 


Various, therefore, are the judgments that 
have been paſſed on his character: with ſome 
he poſſeſſes no virtue; with others he is re- 
preſented without a vice . Both he certainly 


poſſeſſed in an eminent degree; but the firſt 


belonged only to the Sovereign, the latter 
unhappily accompanied the Man. He did 
every thing to promote the ſplendour and 


magnificence of his country, but cruelly ne- 


* Fhe reader has only to compare the means he employed, 
and the meaſures he purſued, with the rules that Monte- 
ſquieu lays down in his Eſprit de erb The reſearch will 
fully reward his curioſity. | | | 

+ Conderations ſur les Cauſes de Vancienne foibleſſe de 
Vempire de Ruſſie, et de fa nouvelle puiſſance. 
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| death of his ſon, The whole procee 
of the Czar is drawn up in a book called, Inquifitions Proceſs 
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glected the happineſs of his ſubjects. He 
forced their capacities * to keep pace with the 


advancement of his ideas, and expected to ſee 
a nation of ſlaves feel the dignity and inde- 
pendence of freedom. Not content with 
nouriſhing the tree he had planted, he was 


eager to enjoy its fruit, and retarded its vigour 


by ſtriving to advance its growth, When we 


look on his country, we wonder how he ef- 


fected ſo much: when we regard his people 
we wiſh he had attempted leſs. More feared 
than beloved by his ſubjects, he will be more 
admired than eſteemed by poſterity. Many 


of his actions will admit of no other excuſe 


than the vincit amor patrie f; and ſeveral of 
them haye not even the merit of ſo 890d : a 
plea. Adieu. ; | 8 iS 


* < Celui qui onde un care pour tyiaubine; taille 
4% dans un peuple, comme dans le mat bre, ſans en regretter 
<< Jes debris. Celui qui fonde un empire pour le peuple 
qui le compoſe, commence par rendre ce peuple flexible, et 
« le modifie ſans le briſer.” Marmontel Egai ſur la Oloire. 


Gy The reader will 3 here poke an alluſion to the 
ing and correſpondence 


wieder den Czarowitz, and is to(be had in French. To thoſe 
Who are curious it is well yorth th e peruſal. 
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LETTER, XVII. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

We preſent ſtate of this new capital (for 
ſo it may be called ſince the deſertion 

of Moſcow), is a juſt epitome of the ſtate of 
the country, preſenting a ſort of half- formed 
grandeur, and a mixture of meanneſs and 
magnificence. But I have too often miſled 
you in a common morning's walk, to hazard 
the conducting you through this ſtrange and 
extenſive city; and the incloſed plan, whilſt 
it ſpares you the many weariſome turns I 
might otherwiſe oblige you to take, will, at 
the ſame time, rid me of any peeviſh en- 
quiries, | fatigue or diſcontent might ſubject 
me to. The different diviſions of the town, 
you will ſee, are formed by the branches of 
the Neva, and various ſmall canals, that ori - 
ginally ſerved as drains to this vaporous and 
unwholeſome * bays 11 we except, however, 
| that 


The 3 of the ſmall town of Nicntchantz i in 1703, 
Was; perhaps, the moſt 1 important in its conſequences, of any 


that 
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that of the old admiralty, and ſome parts of 

the new one, the reſt of them repreſent but 

ſo many ſketches and outlines, in which -a 

few ſtone. buildings, like figures on the canvas, 

are brought forwards to add ſtrength and 
force to the deſign. 


The range of houſes, on the ſouthern fide 
of the Neva, is ſimple and elegant ; the dock- 
yards and admiralty interrupt the line of 
beauty, which 1s. extended however, though 
irregularly, by the Empreſs's winter reſi- 
dence, and the * palace of marble, as it is ge- 


that Peter made, He was now poſſeſſed of a port on the 
Baltic, and foreſeeing the advantages of the acquiſition, 
aſſured them to his country, by, an undertaking that demanded 
all his obſtinacy to purſue. The foundation of Peterſburgh, 
which took place fifteen days after, colt almoft as many lives 
as rubles; but poſterity beholds only the greatneſs of the idea, 
and forgets the means by which it was accompliſhed, 

* This palace has already employed the deſcriptive pens of 
every modern writer on the ſtate of Ruſſia, and to theſe I muſt 
beg leave to refer the Reader, for a detail of the Empreſs's 
taſte and. magnificence i in this particular diſtribution of it. 1 
muſt confeſs, I could have dwelt with ſome pleaſure on the 
addition of a few ftreets to her capital, or the utility of a few 
aqueducts to ſupply the daily neceſſities of her ſubjects. A 

young Ruſſian, who ſhewed me this ſuperb edifice, was per- 
fe& in every particular of its coſt and propoſed 'embelliſh- 
ments. I aſked him about the convent for the education of 
young ladies, and he ſaid, he believed it to be 2 tolerable 
good ſchool © our ideas of grand objects » were W viewed 
egy à different medium. 
nerally 
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5 
nerally called, with various other edifices, too 
tedious, as well as too unimportant, to men- 
tion. 'Cloſe by the admiralty, in a ſmall 


wooden building, ſtands the model of Fal- 


conet's famous ſtatue of Peter the Firſt, on 
the fragment of rock deſtined for its pedeſtal. 
The criticiſms that have been raiſed againſt it, 


are the moſt convincing proof of its merit; 468 


perhaps, it may be pronounced the fineſt piece 


of ſculpture ancient or modern times have to 


boaſt of. But you have already read ſo much 


on this ſubject, that I will not trouble you with 


any addititional remarks, but only expreſs my 
aſtoniſhment, - that the author of ſo noble a 

work ſhould ſubmit to undertake * a defence 
againſt ſo many frivolous objections. The 
fort, on the oppoſite fide of the river, is only 


remarkable for incloſing the church, in which 
repoſe the remains of Peter and his ſuc- 


ceſſors. 
* Vid. LE ai de Falconet ſur ſon Ouvrage. 


+ Except the unfortunate huſband of the preſent Empreſs, 
who, having abdicated his throne before his death, was buried, 
without Imperial honours, in the chapel of the convent of 
St. Alexander Newſci. The Reader may probably wonder, 
why 1 have paſſed over the ſhort reign of this unhappy prince, 
as well as the intermediate ones of Ann and Elizabeth. I 
can only ſay, I was not writing the hiſtory of Ruſſia, but to a 
friend, who wiſhed to purſue it through its moſt intereſting 

| periods, 
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ceſſors. The coffins ſtand expoſed to view, 
covered only with an embroidered tapeſtry: be- 
© hind that of Peter, are ſeveral pieces of carved 
and turned work in ivory, {aid to be the produc- 
tion of his leiſure hours; and by the fide of it 
lie a heap of warlike trophies, to point out 
the ſucceſsful employment of his more active 
ones. The hemp and iron warehouſes give a 
wonderful idea of the extent of their exporta- 
tion in theſe articles ; ; and her * naval and 
military academies, that of f arts and ſciences, 
the cabinet of natural curioſities, and every 


periods. The intrigues of a Menziko# and a Bulgoroachi 
allowed little attention to the publie welfare - and the 
executions of a Biron cut off thoſe that might probably 
have promoted it. The hypocriſy of Elizabeth raiſed 
her to the throne, and ſome writers have accuſed her ſucceſſor 
of a worſe crime to obtain it. Thoſe who are witneſles to the 
actions of her reign, and can, for a moment, believe ſo atro- 
cious a charge on the foundations alledged, myſt have a worſe 
idea of human nature than I wiſh to entertain. 

The noble protection, and the new arrangements me has 
made in theſe ſeminaries of education, deſervedly entitle 
her to the name of founder. Thoſe who read German, will 
find every thing relating to them, accurately ſtated in a book, 
entitled, Neuwverandertes Ruſsland, by Harcknock. It is tranſ- 
lated into French, I believe, under the title of La Vie de 
Catharine la Seconde. 


+ The productions of the Flemiſh [TO are — — — to 
be ſeen in greater perfection. The Houghton collection has 
lately made no inconſiderable addition to thoſe of her Italian 


part 
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part that relates to the encouragement of 
genius, ſhew a patronage as noble as her 
means are powerful. Every thing ſhe under- 
takes carries the impreſſion of the Empreſs ; 
and, unhappily for the country, every thing 
as yet thrives only, and ſubſiſts, under the in- 
fluence of her royal favour. The whole manu- 
factures of the empire, according to the regiſter 
of the college that directs them, do not amount 
to five hundred. Without entering into the 
detail, I ſhall only obſerve, that one hundred 
and ſixty of them are carried on in Peterſburgh 
and Mofcow. Thoſe that pretend to elegance 
or refinement are obliged to be ſupported; and 
of the meaner ſort, if we except thoſe of 
leather and coarſe cloth , few feel the only 
true eneouragement, that of domeſtic con- 
Ramptioi! Same Damon whiſper d, 7 o, have 


I. The nan of ctoth alone amount to ſixty-four 
rubles ; ſome ſuperfine is made, but the price it coſts, before 
ir is brought to market, being almoſt thirty per cent. dearer 
than ours, renders the proportion it bears with the others very 
inconſiderable. Theſe are adapted to the wear of the common 
people; and this circumſtanee, with the reſtrictions on the 
internal commerce already mentioned, ſtrongly oppoſe the 
idea of Dr. Tucker, with regard to the exportation of our 
eoarſe woollen ſtuffs into thoſe parts. Even with the bounty he 
Propoſes, they could not come in competition. — Vid. Re- 
feftions on the low Price of Wool, and its probable Remedies, by 


J. Tucker. 
a taſte, 
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a taſte, is as applicable to nations as to indi- 
viduals; and its ruinous conſequences are no- 
where to be ſeen in a more ſtriking point of 
view, than in this capital. Unable as yet to 
vie with their neighbours, they have only 
learnt to enjoy their inventions at the expence 
of their own country; they have paſſed from 
one extremity to the other, and from the dreſs 
of the courtier to that of the peaſant, from 
the furniture of the palace to, the utenſils of 
the cottage; we cannot trace the gradation of 
progreſſive improvement. But, amidſt the 
profuſions of the Empreſs's generoſity, let me 
not omit thoſe pleaſing effects of her liberality, 
which the feeling heart of every ſtranger muſt 
partake of. It is the only convent I ever 
entered with pleaſure, and which could almoſt 
atone for the miſerres attending thoſe living 
tombs * of beauty, virtue, and innocence. 
| „„ n r 
The Reader, I am ſure, will excuſe me for quoting the 
following extract, from a celebrated French Writer: * Pour 
* bien ſentir tous les maux d'un cœur qui ſe devore lui- 
„% meme, il faudroit Etre à ſa place. Timide, confiante, 
« accuſee, ẽtourdie par un enthouſiaſme pompeux, cette 
jeune fille a crũ long t mps, que la religion, et ſon Dieu 
s abſorberoient toutes ces penſẽes. Au milieu des tranſports 
« de ſon zele, la nature eveille dans ſon eœur ce pouvoir 
* invincible qu'elle ne connoit pas, et qui la ſoumet a ſon 


«« joug imperieux. Elle combat, mais ſa conſtance eſt 
| vaincue. 


3 
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Four hundred and forty. young ladies are here 
educated at the Empreſs's expence; two 
hundred of them of ſuperior rank, and the 
reſt, the daughters of citizens and tradeſmen. 
After a certain time allotted to their educa- 


tion, they quit the convent With improve- i 


ments ſuitable to their conditions of life. 


Thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in the upper claſs are honoured with the. eypher 


of the Empreſs, which they wear as the teſti- 


mony of her approbation; and thoſe of the 
lower one, preſented with a ſum of money, 


as a dene. if ane R= or to ret 
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a ieliload: The jR en neatneſs, and regu- 
larity that every where prevails; the mi- 
nuteſt and tendereſt attention to every parti- 
cular relative to cheir health and improve- 


« yaincue. Elle rougit, et Alfie,” Des ce moment plus de 
repos, elle decouvre alors que la loi Pa trompee ;' que le 
« joug qui-detruit la liberte, n'eſt pas le joug d'un Dieu; que 
cette religion qui a engagẽe fans retour, eſt Pennemi de 
la nature, et de la raiſon. Mais que ſervent ſes regrets 
«<< et plaintes! ſes pleurs, ſes ſanglots ſe percent dans la nuit 
du filence. Le poiſon brulant qui fermente dans ſes 
e veins detruit fa beauté, corrompt ſon ſang, precipite ſes pas 
c vers le tombeau. Heureuſe d'y deſcendre, elle ouvre elle- 
*© meme le cercueil ou elle doit goiter le ſommeil de ſes 
c douleurs.” 


ment; 
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ment; the gradual and preparative diſtinctioris 
obſerved to ſuit their notions to their future 
| ſituations 3 z 1 

Did ſhe, did Catherine this? 
For this one act be all her ſins forgiven, 

And bleſs her, bleſs her heaven where'et ſhe goes. 


—— 


Not far from hence, is aches leet of 
a ſimilar nature, that does equal honour to her 
heart. We are to conſider likewiſe, that this 
is only an aſſiſtant to the Foundling Hoſpital, 
already eſtabliſhed at Moſcow. In no reſpect 
is it inferior; and in one, I think, has im- 
proved on every eftabliſhment of this kind. 
The mother may come there to be delivered 
privately ; ſhe is attended with all poſſible care 
and ſecrecy, and then leaves her child to the 
ſtate, as a parent more capable of watching 
over its welfare. The children, thus educated; 
are at liberty to purſue the bent of their own 
inclinations, and the misfortunes of their 
birth are abundantly recompenſed by the 
freedom of their ſituation. The hoſpital for 
invalids and ſailors, I cannet much com- 
mend; the nouriſhment is but indifferent, 
and the lodgings filthy to the greateſt degree- 
It is true, indeed, we muſt not carry our ideas 
of 
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of comfort and cleanlineſs into the houſes of 
the common people; thoſe of a Ruſſian and 
an Engliſhman have quite a different ſignifica- 
tion. | 285 


Catherine, at her acceſſion to the throne, 
felt what ſhe owed to the memory of her il- 
luſtrious predeceſſor. She promiſed to de 
nothing unworthy of his name; and poſterity 
will hereafter judge of the ſolemn obſervance 
of her vow. Having already mentioned ſo 
many of her inſtitutions ; let us conſider her 
as purſuing the unfiniſhed work of Peter's 
legiflatien. He died as he lived, in the full 
poſſeſſion of extenſive and abſolute dominion : 
he looked upon it as a power of his own crea- 
tion, and the diſpoſal of it to depend ſolely 
on his will. But claims to ſovereignty are 
not ſo eafily ſet aſide; and he ſeemed to 
think his daring ſpirit was to ſurvive, and en- 

force obedience to his orders. It remained 
for Catherine to aboliſh this * fatal law, that 
enforced the nation to -recogniſe the heir of 
the monarch's choice; and, in the previcus 
convention of hereditary right, ſecure the 


* The troubles and calamities of the following reigns aroſe 
from the diſputed rights of heritage and adoption. 


„ repoſe 
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repoſe and tranquillity of her ſubjects. The 
violence of Peter's temper. brooked not the 

voice of diſcontent; the mildneſs of 
Catherine's has produced a willingneſs to 
obey. The one, in diſpoſing the minds of his 
people for great events, overlooked the 
ſmaller, though more important bleſſings of 
private ſecurity. He held the ſword of. 
Juſtice, but neglected the laws that alone 
ſhould forward, 'or ſuſpend its ſtroke. The 
queſtion of equity was the firſt that was de- 
liberated in the adminiſtration of the other : 
ſhe ſaw the forms of proceedings intricate 
and involved; ſhe endeavoured to reduce 
them into order; diſtributed into different 
ranks the ſeveral courts * of judicature, and 
aſſigned to each its preciſe and ſeparate de- 
partment. She next affixed to the office of 


* The proceſs of law throughont Ruſſia is more tedious 
and uncertain than perhaps in any country in Europe. It reſts 
upon no eſtabliſhed principles, and is nothing more than a 
compilation of Imperial edits, or ukaſes, that the ignorance, 
or intereſt, of the reigning ſovereign may have iſſued in par- 
ticular circumſtances, Thus the moſt unjuſt caſe is ſeldom 
without a precedent in its favour, and the lawyer, who is 
moſt converſant in the quotation of theſe deciſions, renders 
the moſt important ſervice to his client. Strangers are judged 
at a ſeparate tribunal, according to the Roman law, at which 
German lawyers preſide, 


od 


judge, 
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judge *, a certain and determinate ſalary, which 
before depended on the contributions of the 
unhappy clients, and left poverty without the 
hopes of protection. But the moſt glorious 
part of the reformation ſtill remains to be 
completed; and the new code of laws for 
which ſhe has given her inſtructions, are yet 
wanting, to preſent to an oppreſſed people the 
dawnings of political felicity. Some I regula- 


The memorable words ſhe addreſſed in her edict, to the 
judges, on this occaſion, are as follows: Juſqu'a preſent 
la necefſite meme a pi vous donner quelque penchant a 
& Vinteret, aujourdhui la patrie paye elle-meme vos travaux, 
© Et ce qui pourroit Etre auparavant pardonnable va devenir 
un crime.“ | 

+ This manuſcript, written moſtly with the Empreſs's own 
hand, is depoſited in the library of the academy of ſciences. 
What prevents the forwarding ſo laudable an undertaking, 
I cannot pretend to decide. Peace with the Turks has left no 
public excuſe ; and the private reaſons of delay lie not within 
the reach of a ſtranger. When the court of commiſſioners 
was appointed to digeſt this code, deputies were ſeat for from 
all the provinces, to witneſs and ratify it with the ſanction 
of their approbation. Among the reſt came the Samojedes, 
Give the Ruflians laws, ſaid they, to prevent them from 
doing us injuries ; among ourſelves, we have no need of them. 

t Before theſe, the governor of a province was abſolute in 
his juriſdiction, judge in all civil and criminal affairs, and 
exerciſed the authority of the moſt abſolute ſovereign. The 
eſtabliſhment of various courts and officers to ſuperintend and 
remedy the ill effects of their bad conduct, is likely to prove 
a multiplication of grievances. The privilege of complain: 
is of little conſequence, where the injured fears to make ap 
plication for redreſs. 
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tions have already taken place with reſpect to 
the government of her. provinces ; but hu- 
manity, my friend, travels ſlowly in a country 
where it has to encounter ſo many 1nterrup- 
tions. Proſperity has not yet deſcended to the 
ſtate of the peaſant: and when he hears, in a 
far diſtant land, the name of his gracious 
Sovereign, he refers the greatneſs of her power 
to that of his immediate lord and maſter, and 
creates a myſterious reverence for her govern- 
ment, as he feels the weight of his own de- 
pendence- The unhappy diſtance between 
the cottage and the crown 1s, in my mind, 
the ſource of the greateſt evils of every 
deſpotic empire. Under a good prince, it 
blocks up every avenue of complaint; and 
under a bad one, gives encouragement to 
every ſpecies of oppreſſion. But I will not 
trouble you with the repetition of ſentiments 
that I have ſo fully explained in my former 
letters. As to thoſe writers who pretend that 
the Ruſſians are unfit for the enjoyments of 
liberty; they would hazard leſs, I think, in 
aſſerting that they would never rife into con- 
ſequence under the debaſement of ſlavery. _ 
The mind of every man leads to freedom, and 
the molt abject ſociety reſerves ſome rights that 
me 
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the tyranny of the deſpot dares not infringe. 
"Tis from feeling a particular intereſt that we 
learn to acknowledge a common one. To 
build, and to endow, requires but a generous 
vanity ; but, De tranſmettre a ſes ſucceſſeurs 
« la necefit? d'ètre juſtes, ce ſeroit pour fa 
“ mémoire le monument le plus glorieux 
“ qu'un monarque. eüt jamais laifle,” ſays 
ſome French writer. 9 


Adieu. 
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LETTER XIX. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

L 3EFORE. the time of Peter, the peaſants 
enjoyed ſome liberty. His mode * of 
levying the capitation tax effectually baniſhed 


every pleaſing appearance of it, and, inſtead 


of endearing a ſet of men to a country which 
their poſſeſſions might animate them to de- 
fend, entailed upon them the ſubjection of 
ſlaves, that bound them to the obedience of 


the leader they followed. No ſuch thing as 


a ſeparate farm-houſe is to be ſeen in Ruſſia, 
each retires to the village allotted to him, con- 
liſting in general of from twenty to five hun- 
dred houſes: there he forms or is incorpo- 


* After numbering his ſubjeQs, every ſeigneur was bound 
to pay the tax of all thoſe dependent on him ; they, in re- 
turn, obtained a law for their own ſecurity, that no peaſant 
ſhould quit his village without the expreſs permiſſion of his 
lord. The benefits ariſing from Peter's legiſlation have been 


doubted by ſome writers. Upon this ground they cannot be 
_ defended.” | 


M 3 | rated, 
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rated, with ſome family, who poſſeſs a propor- 
tionate quantity of land, which they cultivate 
without a ſettled rent, or any other conſideration 
to their lord but an arbitrary poll tax, and a 
weekly tribute of manual labour. They marry 
their children generally at the age of ſixteen, 
who then' become proprietors, and contribute 
their portion to the revenue of their maſter. 
Thoſe who chuſe to pay the whole in poll 

tax, calculate the price“ of the labour they are 
bound to perform, and then obtain paſſes, to 
permit them to ſerve in any part of the em- 
pire for a limited time, and from their wages 
contribute to the general tax laid upon the 
family they belong to. The tax of the crown 
is fixed and unalterable for the ſpace of 
twenty years; and thus, according to Lin- 
guet, the ſituation of the peaſant muſt be 
happy, becauſe his maſter is hound to provide 
for his ſubſiſtence. His children are a kind 
of live ſtock, which he has an intereſt in 


* The peaſant is obliged to furniſh his horſes and wag- 
gons three days in the week, his wife to attend to any buſi- 
neſs in her lord's houſe for three days, and the children, 
whether male or female, to aſſiſt for two days at any work 
they may be thought capable of performing. 


M 4 | rearing ; 
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rearing ; and a healthy boy, like a promiſing 
bullock, is equally fit for the plough or the 
market *. 'The talent of ridicule, my friend, 
cannot be better employed than on this ſub- 
ject. It has met with its patrons; and the 
frequency of marriages, and the riches f of 
ſome particular peaſants, have been adduced 
as convincing arguments in favour of this 
cruel outrage to humanity, What does the 
firſt prove, but the powerful inſtin& of nature; 
and what do we learn from the boaſted virtue 
of the other, but to lament the injuſtice that 
gives riſe to it? But theſe evils are not alone 
oppreſſive in a moral ſenſe; if they do not 
produce, they at leaſt increaſe, thoſe phyſical 
calamities ſo incident to the country: the 
badneſs of nouriſhment, and confinement of 


lodging, frequently brings on an inveterate 


* The price of a family, on an average, is one ben 
dred rubles ; and that of a village, containing an hundred 


1 inhabitants, with the adjacent land, &c. rom ſeven to ten 


thouſand. 


+ The poſſeſſions of Count Scheremetchew ought to be | 
mentioned for the honour of human nature ; and the villages 


of Iavanſia and Paloauſei are proofs of every goodneſs but 
tnat of the ſy ſem, 


ſcurvy. 
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ſcurvy. The blood thus corrupted leaves bur. 
little health to ſtruggle againſt the additional 
infection of the ſmall-pox, or the accidental 
impurity of carnal connexions. The ſevere 
ravages occaſioned by theſe diſorders are al- 
moſt incredible, and the few F means of re- 
lief within the reach of the unhappy ſufferers 
render the effects ſtill more dreadful. The 
ſeverities to which a Ruſſian is expoſed from 
his youth, render him hardy and indefatiga- 
ble. The experiments coſt many a life, but 
the ſurvivor reaps the full advantages of his 

education. The genius of the Ruſſians muſt 

conſequently be imitative, but their appre- 

henſions are quick, and their diligence and 


Nothing can exceed the attention abd care beſtowed on 
the children in the Foundling Hoſpital at Moſcow ; but they 
are in general ſo unhealthy, that two-thirds of the number 


brought there, ſince its firſt inſtitution, have fallen a prope: to 
their parents diſeaſes, 


+ In the whole kingdom there are only ap apothe- 
caries ſnops; twenty-one belonging to the Crown, and the 
reſt the medical hazards of private individuals. The exam- 
ple of inoculation that the Empreſs offered to her ſubjects, is 
perhaps one of the nobleſt in the annals of hiſtory. The 
obliging every nobleman to ſupport a phyſician on his 
eſtate, or to afñx a falary ſo as to limit the price of at- 


tendance on the poor, is yet wanting to render the —”_ com-. 
pletely generous, 


appli- 
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application aſtoniſhing. With the proſpect 


of gain before them, they are fearleſs of dan- 
ger ®, and ready to encounter the greateſt diffi- 


culties. Their paſſions are of a paſſive nature; 
and if at any time they are hurried into the ex- 
travagance of pleaſure, they can at once change 
it for the utmoſt forbearance and abſtemiouſ- 
neſs. The ſmalleſt good fortune will elate their 
hearts with joy, but they do not ſuffer the moſt 
adverſe to depreſs them. To his friend a 


Ruſſian knows no deceit ; but the firſt breach 


of confidence produces an eternal hatred, that 
frequently ends in the murder of the perſon 
that betrays him. Thoſe who have travelled 
in the country praiſe them for their hoſpita- 
lity : one need go no farther than Peterſburgh, 
to be convinced of their willingneſs to oblige. 
Their obedience to their ſuperiors is implicit ; 


* One need only inſtance the deſerts and unknown tracks 
they traverſe in purſuit of furs. Many of them likewiſe tra- 
vel as far as Livonia, to work as labourers, And the wretched 
barks in which the moſt unexperienced pilot will venture with 
his oil and blubber from Kola to Archangel, would ſtrike an 
European ſailor with horror and amazement. The Erpreſs 
has lately eſtabliſhed a Greenland Company here, and is 
conſtructing ports from Japan to Kamtſchatka, to facilitate 
the Aſiatic commerce, | 


and, 
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and, when it proceeds not from fear, ſhews a 
ſenſibility and affection that one grieves to ſee 
ſo often ſuppreſſed. In their manners and 
converſation they are by no means awkward z 
and though rigidly * attached to the outward 
forms and ceremonies of their own religion, 
they pay every reſpect to the differing opi- 
nions of others. They avoid every diſpute 
about matters of faith ; and a quarrel about 
the tenets of religion is never heard of. Their 
excels of caution frequently leads to ſuſpicion, 
and the. fear of being over-reached inclines 
them to begin with injuſtice T. They have 
been charged, though I think without reaſon, 
with the general accuſation of diſhoneſty : it 

may exiſt amidſt. the weights and meaſures of 


* A common perſon, even on the moſt preſſing occaſion, 
will never paſs a church without croſſing his face and breaſt, 
and bowing with the utmoſt reverence. I hoſe who are will- 
ing to be acquainted with their rites and ceremonies, from 
the earlieſt ages to the period of their reformation, will feel 


a ſenſible pleaſure in the work of Dr. King on this ſubje&. 


+ «© Un negociant etranger venant de faire une em- 
6 plette, fit chercher des poids chez un Ruſſe de fa connoiſ- 
« ſance. Celui-ci lui fit demander de quelle ſorte de poids 
„il vouloit ſe ſervir : fi c*<toit pour vendre ou pour acheter.“ 

- Egai ſur le Commerce de Rulſie. 


a piddling 
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a piddling ſhopkeeper, but it cannot be called 
a national vice. It is true, when they wiſh 
to deceive they ſeldom fail in the attempt, 
and a- thorough command 'of themſelves on 
all occaſions, leaves the ſimplicity of honeſty 
no doubt about the integrity of their intentions. 
To the charge of drunkenneſs they muſt plead 
guilty in its fulleſt extent; but their cli- 
mate, their feelings, their ive” the 
length of their faſts*, and the plenty of ſtrong 
liquors, may furniſh an excuſe that other na- 
tions have not to offer. Thoſe who have in- 
cluded the clergy and people of faſhion in the 
general ſtigma, have betrayed a want of can- 
dour due to the exemplary conduct of one 
part of the nation, and a want of reſpect to 
the courteous behaviour and elegant polite- 
neſs of the other. Their chief refreſhment. 
is in the frequency of their baths: when 
burning with heat they throw themſelves into 
the coldeſt water, and ſometimes check the 
noſt profuſe ſweat by rolling naked in the 


 * Beſides four great faſts through the year, they have flee. 
wiſe Wedneſday and Friday in every week, in which fleſh is 
forbidden. Vid. the whole account in — 5 Ritcs and Ce- 
remonies 7 the Greek Church. 


ſnow. 
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| ſnow. The ceremony of their public baths | 


has no doubt a ſtriking effect, and the indif- 
ference with which both ſexes preſent them- 
ſelves before each other in the ſimple habit of 
nature, conveys ideas of indecency that the 
modern refinement of manners may call bar- 
barous. - But after all, my friend, what is in- 
delicacy but a creature of the imagination ? 
and the gauze that half conceals, betrays in 
ſact, more wantonneſs, than the ſimplicity 
that diſcovers all. Robbery and murder are 
not uncommon in the ſtreets of Peterſburgh; 
and ſome have, falſely I think, attributed it 
to the mildneſs of policy in not making the 
puniſhments capital: our own} laws may ſerve 
to convince us of the cont 7 
and a perpetuity of labour, are far more dread- 
ful than the proſpect of the wheel or the gib- 
bet. Perhaps too, in Ruſſha, theſe crimes 
may be ſaid to ariſe more from the princi- 
ples of government than a depravity of mo- 
rals. Every man is a ſlave: he is attached 
to the ground on which he vegetates, and 
cannot leave it without dreading the ſevereſt 
penalty for Lis diſobedience. Urged at firſt 
to quit his tamily, from the commitment of a 


ſmall 
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ſmall offence, he dares not think of returns 


ing, and knows not where to fly, He has 
no pals to entitle him to protection or em- 
ployment; he feels himſelf an outcaſt of ſo- 
ciety, and looks upon every man he meets as 
his enemy. He robs, from hunger and diſ- 
treſs; till, grown familiar with the crime, he 
murders for the greater ſecurity. 


And now, my friend, I am going to cloſe 
my Ruſſian journal, my intention muſt atone 
for its imperfections, and my deſire to amuſe 
ſupply the ſcantineſs of materials. Many 


things I have omitted that I thought uninte- 


reſting, and paſſed over many others that I 
knew you were thoroughly acquainted with. 
The moſt material articles concerning the 
' riches and welfare of the kingdom I have en- 
deavoured to explain, and we may apply to 
it the line of Gray on a far different ſubject, 


Beneath the Good how far - but far above the Great. 


The reign of the preſent Empreſs will cer- 


tainly be a pleaſing topic in the annals of 


poſterity. But whulſt the monuments of her 
glory accompany her to lateſt ages, they will 
„ only 


— 
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only conſider her as having fixed the roots of 
a plant that was to flouriſh in ſome future 
period, or laid the foundations of a fabric 
(to uſe the words of Ferguſon) that was to 
attain to its grandeur in ſome diſtant time. 
Farewel, I now fly to ſcenes of political free- 
dom, and, in a few days, enter upon a new 
theatre of obſervation . 


As the Reader will perceive the Author, in the next 

Letter, tranſported ſuddenly to Switzerland, and the addreſs 
of his Letter changed; it may be neceſſary to inform hims 
that Holland is the theatre alluded to here, where he ac- 
companied his noble friend, to whom, and his amiable wife, 
. all the following Letters are addrefſed hereafter : he may 
be tempted to connect the interval of correſpondence by ſome 
obſervations on their commerce and political freedom. 


LOSS. 
. 
n 


e ET 


On the Frontiers of Switzerland, May 4, 1778. 


T laſt, my dear Lord, I am arrived 
within ſight of the majeſtic Jura, that 
impenetrable bar to the inroads of ambition, 


Where rougher climes a nobler race difplay, 
and where Liberty, ſmoothing the brow of 
Induſtry, caſts a diſdainful ſmile on the fertile 

plains beneath. I could not but feel ſome 

regret in quitting friends ſo dear to me; but 
it was the only one that accompanied my 

adieu to the ſober money-getting Dutch. I 

willingly left them to their freedom of trade, 

for the ſake of indulging a few feelings, more 
generous at leaſt, if not quite ſo Philororthy 
and meritorious. - Let me compare—row the 
difference of our preſent ſituations. You, 
perhaps, are at this inſtant taking advantage 
of a momentary ſun-ſhine, that has a little 
purified the ſtink of a morning fog, and 


peter ag — —_— — . n * ep he 


ſauntering 
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ſauntering along the ſide of ſome ſtagnant ca- 
nal, are calculating profit and loſs, uniting the 
extremities of the globe; and, excepting ava- 
rice and ſelf-intereſt, as complete a merchant 
as is to be found on the Change at Amſter- 
dam; whilſt your friend, breathing the pu- 
reſt air, and ſurrounded by the moſt beautiful 
| ſcenes, can with one arm embrace the waving 
banners of Liberty, and with the other tear 
from its foundation the ſtandard of Deſpotiſm 
and Oppreſſion. The ditch that ſeparates Al- 
face from the Canton of Baſle, is ſcarcely three 
feet wide, and it is on its margin that I ani 
now ſeribbling to you. I will allow the place 
and ſubject both apt for a ſoliloquy; but I 
ſhall reſerve my raptures for the famous bury- 
ing- ground of St. James, the ſepulchre of near 
one thouſand two hundred Swiſs, who, with 
a manly deſperation that ſons of freedom can 
only feel, left their bodies“ to poſſeſs the 
ans my were no 1 40 able to en 


— 


* The names of he few who Sha Frank he geld of 
battle were tranſmitted down as infamous to poſterity ; and 
yet the mothers had probably never read the laws of Sparta : 
But we are taught ſuch a reverence for the ancients,” that 
even our feelings are made only a matter of imitation. __ .., 
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a - Bats, * 12. 
You will now, I 3 naturally expect 
ſome account of this famous ſcene of action. 
"Tis true, that I am juſt returned from it; and, 
after having traced each motion of this little 
army, might perhaps be able to give you a 
pretty accurate detail. But you know my 
averſion to tranſcribing ; and I can only ſay, 
Now are not all theſe things written in the book 
of Chronicles. To thoſe, therefore, of Swit- 
zerland, I will refer you for information; and 
then lament with you the raſhneſs of their 
valour, that forbad prudence to keep pace with 
their intrepidity, They fell, however, glorious 
victims of their heroiſm, and left ſuch, an im- 
preſſion of their bravery on the ſhattered ar- 
my of the. Dauphin, that he ſoon: after re- 
tired into Alſace, through fear, as he generouſly 
ſtyled it, of a ſecond victory. The treaty 
which his Father Charles the Seventh ſoon 
after concluded with them, is the firſt that 
the Swiſs ever entered into with France: per- 
haps, too, the moſt fatal, if we are determined 
to condemn their foreign ſervice, as it took its 
riſe 
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riſe from this alliance. The ſituation of 
Baſle is uncommonly pleaſing. - The Rhine 
divides it into the upper and lower town, 
united by a bridge that forms a beautiful ob- 
ject in the landſcape; and what with the 
concourſe of people continually paſſing, the 
river flowing through the rich provinces of 
Bade and Alſace, the boats and merchandize 
floating down the ſtream, and the rugged 
track of the Jura, that ſeems to ſhut out ferti- 
lity, few places poſſeſs a happier aſſemblage 
of natural beauties. As to its ſtrength of po- 
ſition, it may be conſidered as one ↄf the keys 
of Switzerland, forming, with Schaff houſe at 
the eaſtern point, two important poſts at each 
extremity of the Rhine, which, taking a di- 
rection from eaſt to weſt, ſoon after it leaves 
the. Lake of Conſtance, ſeparates the circle of 
Swabia from the northern frontiers of this 
country, till, arrived at its fartheſt weſtward 
point, it ſuddenly changes its courſe, and runs 
northward to the ocean. The town or towns, 
if you will credit my little vade mecum, have 


4 


The hiſtory and nature of this, as well as all their ſub- 
ſequent treaties and privileges, is accurately drawn up and 
and ſtated in a book called, Privileges.des Suiſſis. | 


N 2 two 
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two hundred and twenty ſtreets, ſix market 

places, fiſty-ſix fine fountains, thirty mills, 
thirteen churches, and eleven convents: and, 
I promiſe you, the truth of the liſt is a matter 
of faith with me as well as yourſelf, for it at 
| leaſt contains one-half. more than J 'took the 
trouble of remarking. As to its antiquity, I 
readily leave it to the inveſtigation -6f thoſe 
who may feel themſelves intereſted in the diſ- 
covery, whether it owes its foundation to a 
Roman * colony, or a hoard of Germans, is 
to me a matter of perfect indifference. It 
probably, like many other German cities, grew 
into fame under the protection and privileges 
of its epiſcopal ſee; till, after many ſtruggles, 
it embraced the reformation in 1529, and 
purſued its growing induſtry, unſhackled by 
the forms of bigotry and ſuperſtition. Since 
this intereſting event, trade and manufactures 
have been continually flouriſhing, and (Ge- 
neva excepted) take the lead, I am informed, 
of all the towns in Switzerland. The chief 
articles are ribbons, ſilk and painted cottons, 
» vo goods, paper, and * beſides its 


* vid. Memoires 2 or Pure ancienne - de la Saif. 
Por M. dr Berau. & 2 
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being a great market for iron and ſteel ware 
and linens, As a town, it has not the ſmalleſt 


claim to attention: its ſtreets are narrow; and 
the houſes, owing to the inequality of the 
ground, have neither neatneſs nor regularity 
to recommend them. A ſtranger might ea- 
ſily miſtake the ancient ones for ſo many 


inns “, and thoſe of a more modern date, 


with the ſhutters of the lower ſtories moſtly 


cloſed, and painted of all colours, appear at 


a diſtance like dyers' ſhops, expoſing to view 
the emblems of their trade. Some of the 
public buildings, however, are curious for 
their antiquity and furniture ; and to begin 
with the grand cathedral, the laſt reſidence of 
many noble and diſtinguiſhed perſonages, 
there they lie unknown, and unnoticed by 
that- tribute of regard which every traveller 
pays to the laſt remains of the learned and 
witty Eraſmus T. The univerſity of Baſle, 


* Almoſt all the houſes are adorned with ſome ridiculous 
figure, and an inſcription beneath it equally abſurd. Such, 
perhaps, as the following, to preſerve, as near as poſſible, 
the ſtyle and ſenſe of the poetry: | 

In God I put my hope and fear, 
And here I live at the Black Bear. 

+ The fate of the Church and Learning, during this cen- 

tory, is well drawn up in Dr. Jortin's Hiſtory of the Life and 


| Writings of this elegant Author. 


* > 
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which has given birth to ſo many renowned 
characters, is now greatly on the decline. The 


ſeverity of ſtudy has given place to the more 


profitable attentions to commerce, and the 
ipirit of the government, that leaves every 
employment of the ſtate to the deciſion of 
chance, gives literary ambition no encourage- 
ment, and abandons the diſtreſſes of merit to 
the caſual influence of a momentary hazard. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more ludicrous 
than this accidental diſpoſal of the profeſſors 
chairs. A mathematician is ſometimes deſ- 


© tined to go through a courſe of botany, and 


a ſkilful anatomiſt to read lectures on the na- 


ture of law and juriſprudence. The library, 
ſo much boaſted of by Burnet in his ſhort ac- 


count of this country, has either been greatly 
diminiſhed ſince his time, or owes much to 
che fertility of the Doctor's imagination. 
Among the manuſcripts it contains, one of 
che Greek Teſtament is by far the moſt va- 
luable; and another curious one of St. Gre- 


gory, who wrote againſt the doctrines of 


Arius, ornamented with diverſe cuts alluding 
to the ſubject, The moſt remarkable is one 
repreſenting two angels ſawing a two-headed 
figure 
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figure aſunder, and by the ſide of them Arius, 
with this inſcription in Greek, Arius ſepara= 
ting the father and fon. But ſome of the 
 moſtHiniſhed paintings of Holben's are here to 
be ſeen, particularly the Paſſions of our Sa- 
viour, in eight copartments, and his dead 
body taken down from the croſs, and laid in 
a winding-ſheet. In the burying ground of 
the convent formerly belonging to the Domi- 
nican Friars, and now appropriated to the uſe 
of the French Proteſtants who eſcaped the in- 
human maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's, is the 
famous Dance of Death, ſaid to be the pro- 
duction of Holben. But how falſely it has 
been aſcribed to him may be ſeen on a cloſe 
examination; and, in one of the diviſions, 
Death is repreſented as taking out a painter 
to dance, with the following verſe: _ 


Hans Hugh Rluber laſs moblen flobu : 
John Kluber quit your pencil. 


It has been proved that he lived in 1569, 
.and probably might have been a ſcholar of 
Holben's, and indebted to him for the idea. 
The diſtichs in general, affixed to each ſepa- 
rate deſign, partake of the barbarity of the age, 
and are a mixture of the ſerious and the gay, 

N 4 | of 
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of piety and abſurdity, The arſenal is neatly 
arranged, and contains the armour of Charles 
Duke of Burgundy. The town-houſe is only 


intereſting from a curious painting on the 


wall, repreſenting Judgment pronounced, 


and the Devils clawing the condemned, and 
puſhing them into the flames, among which a 


Pope, with his Cardinals and Biſhops, are very 


conſpicuous. Had it been poſterior to the re- 
formation, the ſatire and the daubing were 
both beneath notice; but it is dated 1510, 


fome years before the appearance of Luther; 
and, if the date be true, ſeems to prove that 


a concurrence of circumſtances, with a natural 


boldnefs of temper, made him the public op- 


poſer of doctrines, which many before him be- 
gan to conſider as ridiculous and contemptible. | 

The ſociety here, though the little I have 
ſeen of it does not give me a liberty to 
decide, appears to be more amiable than gay, 


and more hoſpitable than polite. The women 


affect a ſort of fine breeding, that ſerves only to 
hurt their national character, and, like their 
ſumptuary laws, unite the extremes * of ſim- 
© | pliecity 

. Thus one may often ſee a lady, with her head dreſſed in 
the moſt faſhionable exceſs, in a gown that would better be- 
| come 
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plicity and extravagance. The cultivation of 
the ſine arts is the favourite occupation of the 
richer ſort of people, and the various collec- 
tions of pictures, and cabinets of natural hiſ- 
tory, diſplay a taſte and magnificence that 
exceed all expectation. Among the former 
is the beautiful one of Monſ. Mechel“; and 
the petrifications and curioſities of the Jura 
are no where to be ſeen in greater perfection 
than in the cabinets of Meſſrs. Bernouilli and 
Frey. And now, my dear Lord, as we will 
not trouble ourſelves about the famous Coun- 
cil of Baſle, unleſs you chuſe to amuſe your- 
ſelf in ſome of the pleaſant gardens of theſe 
environs, we may prepare for the paſſage of 
the Jura : its curious form of government we 
will examine more at our leiſure; and, wiſh- 
ing I may have left you ſpirits for lo arduous 
an undertaking, I remain 


Yours. 


come a cloſe cap or a bonnet, and the carriage that conveys 
the miſtreſs to her evening party, followed by her ſervants 
in livery, who dare not mount behind it, | ; 

* This ingenious artiſt is occupied in engraving the col- 
leftion of paintings at Lufleldorff; and the Emperor, in his 
journey through Baſle, was ſo pleaſed with lis taſte and ta- 
lents, that he ſent for him to arrange his gallery at Vienna. 
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LETTER XI], 


MY DEAR LADY H—. Berne, Auguſt 24. 

7 OU ſee me now returned, after an ex- 
curſion of a few weeks, through various 
parts of this romantic country; and whilſt 
my imagination is ſtill warm with the objects, 


my deſcriptions may, at leaſt, furniſh variety 
enough to prevent the languor of indifference. - 


I will own myſelf guilty of a very preſump- 
tive vanity, in ſuppoſing - myſelf capable of 
intereſting you on a ſubje& purely natural; 
as I know you conſider the moſt beautiful of 
nature's productions, as a ſpecies of raree- 


| ſhow, that deſerves nothing more than a mo- 


mentary glance; and had rather liſten to the 
melancholy notes of an Italian ſonata, than 
catch one tender thought from the ſober ſtill- 
neſs of a ſummer's evening. But if you will 
honour my pen ſo far as to take up the map 


of 
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of Switzerland, and follow my traces, though 
I may not be able to pluck off 


— ——the veil 
Spun from the cobweb faſhion of the times, 
To hide the feeling heart; 


yet you will, at leaſt, find a friend's wiſhes to 


render them agreeable. 


My firſt day's journey ended at Langenaw, 
a ſmall village about five leagues ſouth-eaſt of 
Berne; the road to it through a beautiful 


country, but which, probably, I ſhould have 


taken upon credit, had not a more forcible at- 


traction excited my curioſity. Near to it 


reſides the famous Swiſs Mountain Doctor, 
vhom you have frequently heard mentioned 
under this title, and as frequently, I believe, 
ranked him in your liſt of quacks and im- 
poſtors. Poſſibly you may ſmile at my eaſy 


faith, when I dare aſſert an opinion ſtrongly 


in his favour. That he has the talent of diſ- 
covering all complaints, no one will be ridi- 
culous enough to aſſert; but that his ſkill is 
uſeful in many caſes, thoſe that have ſeen him 
ought, at leaſt, to have the candour to allow. 
I have received the atteſtations of many peo- 
ple, who have been relieved from their diſ- 
orders; and the ſiſters of your friend, wha 


ace 
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are at this moment under his roof, will give 
you every ſatisfaction with regard to his ſaga- 
city. But if we conſider him as a friend to 
human kind, and allow that phyſic, like 
popery, has a great need of faith to ſupport its 
dignity, few of the faculty will be found more 
worthy of their profeſſion. And if the moſt 
benevolent heart, the moſt diſintereſted prac- 
tice, and the bleſſings of thouſands and ten 
thouſands of peaſants, who owe their health 
to his penetration, or their fortunes to his 


_ goodneſs, proclaim not the friend of huma- 


nity ; where ſhall we find that able phyſician, 
who, by virtue of his diploma, can plead a 
better title, or that honeſt one who follows the 


_ profeſſion with ſo much real zeal for the wel- 


fare of his fellow-creatures ? From a practice 
of fifty years, and an inconceivable flock of 
ſtrangers that have conſtantly reſorted thither; 
his generoſity has never ſuffered him to amaſs 
more than ſufficient to leave his family inde- 


pendent. The whole of his fortune, except 


that which has portioned the eldeſt of three 
lovely daughters, is parcelled out in ſmall 
ſums to the neighbouring farmers, at a very 
low intereſt ; and though repeatedly offered, 
I am told, more advantageous terms, by the 


young 
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young heirs of Berne, he has conſtantly re- 
fuſed all their offers, and adhered to his firſt 


principle of promoting induſtry, and en- 


couraging the happineſs of his brotiey” pear 
Grits | os: 


From hence purſued my route northwards, 
towards Soleure, but ſtopped at a ſmall vil- 
lage called Hindlebank, to view the moſt 
fimple and beautiful piece of ſculpture that 
perhaps exiſts, The artiſt has figured the 
laſt day, when the tombs ſhall be opened, 
and the dead raiſed; arid the nobleneſs of the 
execution keeps pace with the ſyblimity of 
the idea. The ſtone has all the appearance of 
being burſt by ſome horrible convulſion, 
beneath which one diſcovers the figure of a 

beautiful woman, with her infant offspring 
in her arms, riſing from the bed of death, 
and ſtruggling, as it were, to free herſelf 
from her ſtony dungeon. It is impoſſible to 
raiſe your conceptions to the work itſelf; but 
I will endeavour to procure a model of it for 
you, to aſſiſt my feeble deſcription. 


* This 2 worthy character exiſts no more. He died 
about two years after this Letter was written, and the honours 
that were paid to his memory are a proof of the truth of its 

contents, | | | | 


From 
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| From hence to Soleure, nothing material o- 
curs to detain us; the road, indeed, like moſt of 
the roads in this part of the country, ſtretches 
through a delightful valley, incloſed by moun- 
tains, green to their very ſummits, and variouſly 
chequered with corn, woods, and paſtures. 
As for Soleure, were it not the capital of a 
canton, 1 would only tell you, in a true 
journal faſhion, that on ſuch a day I paſſed 
through a neat Catholic town, and leave you to 
form, i in your own ideas, the various aſſemblage 
of nuns and friars, , convents and churches, 
ex votos and relics, s with their attendant 
trains of folly, faith, ignorance, and ſuperſti- 
tion. If its antiquity, however, is any re- 
commendation to you, you may trace its exiſt- 
ence as far back a8 Julius Cæſar. | Its modern 
ſtate, I muſt confeſs, affords me much greater 
ſatisfaction, being, in general, neat and well 
built; and, owing to the reſidence of the 
French ambaſſador, ſociable and elegant i in its 
manners. The only circumſtance that re- 
commends its ancient one to me, is one that 
does honour to humanity. When Leopold, 
duke of Auſtria, beſieged the town, the 
river Aar (which, by the bye, I ought to have 

told 
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told you waſhes its walls), grown violent by 
a ſucceſſion of rain, carried away the bridge, 
at that moment crowded with his troops. 
The ſight of their misfortune ſtifled, for the 
moment, every feeling of indignation and re- 
ſentment ; and.the beſieged, with the utmoſt 
efforts, and even hazard of their lives, ſaved 
many of them from the impetuous flood. The 
duke touched with the generoſity of the 
action, immediately raiſed the ſiege, and 
ſhewed, for once at leaſt, that he knew how 
to reſpect a leſſon of virtue, The environs 
and public walks are very pleaſant; ; the 
whole country wears the face of a garden, 
watered by a ſtream running through the 
middle of it. Few manufactures are to be 
found in this canton, and thoſe that do exiſt 
hardly deſerve the name; and it would be 


difficult to find, among 40 or 50,000 people, 
the utmoſt extent of its population, ſo much 


idleneſs, beggary, and ſuperſtition. 


bk quitted this canton at the eaſtern point 
of it, a little beyond Olten, and again re- 
entered that of Berne at Arau, a neat little 
town, in the diſtrict of Aargau, famous for 
its manufactures, particularly in cotton and 

woollen 
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woollen ſtuffs: but, as T ſhall have occaſion to 
return to this little province when J talk to 
Lord H——, about the governments, in- 
duſtry, and agriculture of the country, we 
will now proceed to Bade, juſt noticing 
in paſſing through Lentzbourg, that the 
| houſe of Auſtria owes its origin to the noble 
family * of that name. In 1418, Frederic, 
duke of Auſtria, renounced all pretenſions to 
it in favour of Berne, which was at laſt 
ſolemnly confirmed by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia; ſince which time, it has formed one 
of the ir moſt conſiderable bailliages. The 
town, however, and bailiff, have ſeparate 
juriſdictions, and the privileges of each are 
totally diſtin. 


Bade is den for its baths and antiquity; 
or, at leaſt, for the antiquity of its baths. It 
formerly was a part of the poſſeſſion of tlie 
houſe of Hapſbourg, but now forms a bail- 
liage to the Canton of Berne. Many diſputes 
have ariſen about the foundation of this city; 


4 The title became extinct in 1172, and the poſſeſſions 
deſcended, in a female line, to the wife of the Count of 
| Kybourg, a diſtant relation. The houſe of Hapſbourg in- 
herited the whole, till Rodolph, Count of 3 was 
called to che Imperial throne. | 
but 
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but if you will allow me to be a pedant, and 
truſt to my authority, without troubling your- 
{elf with the quotations, it has, I think, been 
clearly proved of Roman origin; or; at leaſt, 
if its baths were frequented before that period, 
its embelliſhments as a city, - according to 
Tacitus, were not prior to the reign of Nero. 
If you aſk why I commence antiquarian on 
this ſpot, it is from a thorough conviction of 
the abſurdity of many that have written on 
its curioſities. Vaſt quantities of marble are 


found in the neighbourhood, indented with 


various figures and landſcapes, like that diſ- 


covered at Florence; and, on digging near the 


baths, various pieces of it, and other natural 
productions, ſhaped! into dice, and marked 
with regular ſpots, have produced a kind of 
luſus nature; that the virtuoſos, to this day, 
are undecided about. They have been told, 
however, that the Romans, at the time the 
town was deſtroyed by Vitellius, were ad- 
dicted to every ſpecies of diſſipation; and 


that, probably, theſe inſtruments of their 


vices were buried in the ruins. The coins 
too; that are found here, have been broug bt 
to confirm this opinion being none g. 

of later date than 
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moſt of them thoſe of Germanicus, Commo- 
dus, and Aurelian. The very ſpot too, where 
they are moſtly found, was the place appro- 
priated to the buildings for public amuſements. 
In ſhort, every plauſible and probable reaſon 
has been aſſigned for this apparent phæno- 
menon; but an opinion once formed, is like 
a child once adopted, the dearer to us from 
his ſole reliance on our protection. The in- 
habitants are moſtly Catholic; and the re- 
venues, ariſing from ſome Jucrative legacies 
and endowments, the income from the ſmall 
employments in the public offices, the ſeaſon 
of the baths, and the profits derived from 
lodging, or other accidents, include the 
whole riches, hopes, and ambition of the in- 


7 habitants. The baths are about a mile from 


the town, on the banks of the Limmat ; their 
ſituation is romantic, but their dirtineſs ex- 
ceeds that of a Scotch inn. I feel the benefit 
of -health that permits me to quit them, and 


haſten back to the more comfortable a accom- 
motions of the town, 


PR 
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LETTER XXII 


MV DEAR LADY H 
1 F you are inclined to conſul old muſty 

records, few towns will reward your re- 
ſearches ſo well as that of Zurich. It preſents 
the hiſtory * of mankind from the cottage to 
the council, and the efforts of perſonal free- 
dom gradually extending the baſis of public 


ſecurity. As an Imperial city, it formerly 
enjoyed many privileges, till a quarrel be- 


tween the magiſtrates and people produced a 


* The Reader will only find a few neceſſary alluſions to 
ancient points of hiſtory in the courſe of theſe Letters. 
Thoſe who wiſh to be thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
tereſting events of this extraordinary people, will be fully 
gratified in the peruſal of their hiſtory, that Mr. Muller is 


noc preparing for the preſs. The firſt volume, I find, is 


already tranſlated into Engliſh, and will acquit me of the 
partiality of friendſhip, in pronouncing it to be one of the 
moſt elegant and intereſting works Germany has yet pro- 
duced. The few weeks ſpent in travelling with the Author, 
through various parts of his country, I ſhall ever confider as 
one of the happieſt periods of my life ; and the greateſt plea- 
ſure I ſhall receive from the good reception of my trifling 
production, will be that of announcing the merit of this 
young man to more of my countrymen, 
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civil war, that had nearly ended in its total 
extinction. After a ſtruggle of two years, 
however, in 1337 * the magiſtrates were 
baniſhed, and a government was new-modelled 
under the ſanction of the Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria. By intrigues, and a pretended ſub- 
miſſion, the exiles were recalled ; till, being 
again proved guilty of a conſpiracy againſt 
the ſtate, moſt of them fell a ſacrifice to their 
treaſonable attempts. This maſſacre (which 
the jealouſy of freedom carried to too violent 
an exceſs) brought on them the reſentment 
of the neighbouring nobles ; and the Em- 
peror Charles the Fourth, by a bad ſtroke of 
policy, refuſing to aſſiſt them, drove them 
into an alliance with the four cantons, Lu- 
cerne, Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, on the 
principles . of mutual defence. Albert, duke 
of Auſtria, ſoon found the difference between 
a brotherly attachment, and an alliance ce- 
mented on paper. The marching of troops 
met with no delays, and the ſubſiſtence of 
them no difficulties. The frequent ſucceſſes 


* One Rudolph Brun was the principal leader of the po- 
pular party, and the letter he drew up with regard to the 
election and rights of magiſtrates and people, the obſervance 
of which was {worn to, and authoriſed by his fellow- citizens, 
may be called the magna charta of their conſtitution, 


of 
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of their arms againſt him, inſenſibly formed 
the grand Helvetic union : Glaris and Zug 
were firſt conquered by them, and then ad- 
mitted to an equal participation of their 
rights. Berne united itfelf in 1353; Fri- 
bourg and Soleure 130 years after; Bale and 
Schaff houſe in 1501; and laſtly, the Canton 
of Appenzell, having purchaſed its liberty of 
the Abbey of St. Gall, joined the twelve 
aſſociates, and in the year 1513 fully com- 
pleted the grand confederacy. The nature of 
this union has already been explained by many 
writers; and whatever I may have to ſay 
upon the ſubject, I ſhall conſign to the care 
of ſome future courier. 


Zurich being, from its conſequence, ranked 
at the head of the four cantons it firſt united 
with, and always regarded by the others as 
the founder of their deareſt rights, ſtill main- 
tains her pre-eminence; and though, at 
preſent, far leſs conſiderable than Berne, pre- 
ſerves the ſuperior rank, preſides at all the 
general diets, and, upon any emergent oc- 
caſion, has alone the privilege of ſummoning, 
by circular letters, an aſſembly of the different 
cantons. It is ſomething remarkable, that 

Se the 
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the reformation alſo firſt took root in Switzer- 
land, under the famous Zuinglius, at Zurich; 

and that the ſame canton, after having raiſed 
their countrymen into the dignity of political 
freedom, ſhould likewiſe have taught them to 
renounce doctrines ſo dangerous to its welfare. 
But the religious diſputes this occaſioned, 
threatened to leave them, in the end, a prey to 
the ſurrounding powers, till prudently recon- 
ciling themſelves to the errors of each other, 
both parties figned a peace at Arau in 1712, 
and for a moment forgot the banner of ſalva- 
tion, to unite under thoſe of freedom and their 
oo, OO 


The river Limmat, iſſuing from the lake, 
at its northern extremity, divides the town 
into almoſt equal parts; built on a gentle 
declivity, and commanding the river winding 
through the vale, and the beautiful borders of 
the lake beyond it. And here, indeed, 
deſcription muſt fall ſhort ; a conftant ſucceſ- 
ſion of villages, corn lands, meadows, and 
vineyards, extend along its fertile ſhores, for 
the ſpace of ten leagues, till the landſcape 
cloſes on. the ſight by the chain of ſnowy 
mountains that ſeparate it from Glaris and 


Appenzell; 
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Appenzell: And, after a Dutch winter, how 
inadequate muſt be your conceptions of ſuch 
noble ſcenery ! 


But as we are on the lake, we may as 


well proceed to the Loretto of Switzerland, 
and take a view of this curious monument of 
prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition. Never were their 
altars more revered, or poor faith more ridi- 
culed, than within theſe walls of bigotry and 
cunning. 


Einſidlen, or, as it is now univerſally called, 
Notre Dame des Hermites, is about four 
leagues diſtant from Rapperſchwyl, a neat 
town on the lake, where one commonly diſ- 


embarks for the holy voyage. Its origin is 


ſaid to be owing to a certain hermit named 
Meinrad, who, being murdered in his cell, was 
revenged on his aſſaſſins, by means of two 
crows, who purſued them to Zurich, and with 
their continual cries occaſioned their being 
ſeized, condemned, and executed. This mira- 
culous interpoſition of Providence ſoon ſancti- 


fied the relics of poor Meinrad; and ſome 


brother ſaint, watching the diſpoſition of the 
people, built a chapel for this * depoſit, 
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and all the country pilgrimized to his bones, 
By degrees he was enabled to lay the founda- 
tion of this Abbey, and at his death be- 
queathed all his fortune to it. Miracles now 
became more frequent and authenticated; 
and the concourſe of pilgrimages to this pious 
- ſhrine ſoon augmented the fund of the religi- 
ous brethren, ' From this foundation, or per- 
haps ſome other even more ridiculous, St. 
Meinrad may now behold ſixty fat Benedic- 
tines in poſſeſſion of immenſe riches, go- 
verned by an Abbot of their own choice, Who, 
from his election, becomes titular prince of 
the empire. To add force to the impoſition, 
and give ſtrength to the weary pilgrims, the 
Virgin has been aſſociated in this miraculous 
buſineſs; and if we may judge from the 
richneſs of her chapel, and the immenſe trea- 
ſures that decorate her ſhrine, ſhe certainly 
has been no weak ſupport to the pious fraud. 
Near 100,000 pilgrims are computed to reſort 
here annually, to pay their offerings, and pur- 
chaſe appendages of their religion, and wit- 
neſſes of their faith. With a riband that 
has touched the bleſſed Virgin, and a roſary 
that has been offered to her inſpection, they 
feel themſelves recompenſed for all their 


troubles, 


. 
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troubles, and fully repaid every fatigue, 
Happy beings! I can pity you; but far be it 
from me to inſult you in your road to peace ! 
Heaven, that is witneſs to the ſincerity of 
your zeal, will require from other hands the 
explanation of the motives! The whole vil- 
lage reſembles a little fair; and I never ſaw a. 
place better calculated for an expert carver, 
and experienced toyman, to make a Sehnde 
in. I was perſuaded to purchaſe a ſafeguard 
over the lake, and as they told me a few 
cruitzers would inſure me from all riſk, I wil- 
lingly paid about an Engliſh ſhilling for a 
common image of the Virgin to throw into 
the water, if the waves proved dangerous; 
and another half crown for that of our Savi- 

our, which, like a cork jacket, was to keep 
me from ſinking, in caſe my ſins outweighed 
the efforts of the bleſſed Mary. With ſuch 
conductors, a very fine evening, and a com- 
petent {kill in ſwimming, you will not 


wonder at my ſafe arrival once more at 
Lurich. | | 


I know of nothing very curious in the 
town; in the arſenal, they ſhew the bow 
ef William Tell; and in che public library, 


amidſt 
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amidſt a heap of religious controverſies, is 
one manuſcript, that the recollection of virtue 
and innocence muſt render intereſting to 
every Engliſhman. It contains ſome letters 
from the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey to the 
famous reformer Bullinger; and, with re- 
gard to the hand-writing, may perhaps be 
original, but the wonderful elegance of the 
Latin, the purity of the German language, 
and the ſweet ſtrain. of piety that breathes 
through the whole compoſition, make me a 
little ſuſpicious, that her talents, however 
wonderful, could never have been equal to 
ſuch performances at the age of fifteen, 


I had here the ſatisfaction of ſeeing my fa- 
vourite Geſner; he was on the eve of his 
departure, with the celebrated Vernet, to ſome 
romantic part of the country, and thould he 
be tempted, once more, to take the pen in 
hand, what may not the prettieſt paſtoral 
poet, and the beſt landſcape painter of the 
age, produce, for our future admiration ! | 


Another extraordinary genius here, is a 
Mr. Lavater, who has written four volumes to 
teach the world how to read phyſiognomies. 
He pretends to diſcover every moral qualifi- 
cation from the features, and that vice and 

1 . virtue 
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virtue are imprinted in legible characters on the 
human countenance, which require only time 
and experience to decypher. You may laugh 
at this original ſyſtem ; but, I aſſure you, it 
has made many proſelytes: his work is very 
much commended, and moſt people allow it 
to contain many curious and excellent re- 


marks. But, after all, how painful muſt the | 


doctrine be to a generous mind, that may 


lead to unjuſt ſuſpicion, and cannot prevent 


the cruelty of deceit ? and amidft the depravity 


of ſociety, it is better for us, perhaps, to view 


mankind diſguiſed, than to diſcover them naked. 


But I can contraſt this ſingular, and I 
may ſay trifling character, with one that 
does honour to his country, and to human 
nature; who having always maintained the 
rank of a ſimple peaſant, in which he was 
born, by the force of application, and na- 
tural parts, has worked ſuch a reformation in 
his ſmall diſtrict, and proved, by example, 
how ſacred the duties of every ſituation are 
with regard to the welfare of the body cor- 
porate, that all his family convey the idea of 
a patriarchal ſtate, and his neighbours exhibit 
ſo many patterns of induſtry and good fellow- 

: ſhip. 
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ſhip. The * book ſend you, with the life and 
opinions of this wonderful man, will render 
more words upon the ſubject unneceſſary, and 
prove how inadequate the extent of a letter 
is to give a tolerable account of his worth. 


The manufactures of this place are in ſome 
_ eſtimation ; thoſe particularly of crape, hold 
the firſt rank in point of goodneſs; and that 
of china, is carried on with conſiderable 
eſteem and profit. Quantities of raw filk are 
likewiſe wound and prepared here ; but it is 
ridiculous talking to you of trade, who will 
tell me, that all I can produce would hardly 
furniſh bales enough to fill an Amſterdam 
warehouſe. One circumſtance, indeed, that 
is prejudicial to its progreſs here, is the 
_ cramping ſpirit of citizenſhip, which, like 
our bodies corporate, damps the efforts of in- 
duſtry, and which is more ſeverely felt, as the 
circle of its operations becomes more con- 
tracted. Their academies, and public ſchools, 
are better regulated than any I have yet ſeen ; 
the mode of education at Berne is very imper- 
fect; and I am told that, throughout Switzer- 


* Te Socrate Ruſtigue, tranſlated from the German, 
KLEINJOGG, of Mr. HIS z EL. | 


7 | land, 
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land, it is in general hurt by an ariſtocratical 


pride, which deſtroys the equality among the 
boys, the only nurſe of true emulation, I 
ſhall be better able to conſider this ſubject 
| hereafter. The manners of the people are 
plain and ſimple, and their ſumptuary laws 


not regarded as laws of reſtraint : I am told, 


that vice and immorality are no where ſo 
ſeverely. puniſhed; nor can the nobleſt birth, 
or rank, ſave a citizen from diſgrace and im- 


priſonment in the caſe of adultery. The 


breaches of duty are here publicly diſcoun- 
tenanced, and to preſerve conſideration, one 
muſt act ſo as to deſerve it. You may ſafely, 
therefore, truſt my morals in this town with- 
out danger; and after recovering from the 
fatigues of this day's journey, to-morrow I 


will accompany you to the falls of the Rhine. 


_ Yours ſincerely. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


MY DEAR LADY H— 


OU are now to ſuppoſe yourſelf arrived 
at a ſmall village called Lauffen, and 
looking down from the heights above on this 
noble and tremendous cataract ; but were 1 
to ſuffer you to continue your route without a 
nearer examination of it, your ideas would be 
totally unworthy the ſublimity of the object. 
The depth of the fall is ſo diminiſhed by the 
breadth of the river, that, to eſtimate its force, 
it is neceſſary you ſhould be conducted by a 
winding path to the very bed of the channel 
beneath: Tis there, in a ſmall ſcaffolding 
erected in the very ſpray, that what before 
appeared beautiful and pictureſque, now 
ſtrikes one with horror and amazement. 'The 
ruſhing torrent deadens every ſenſe but that 
of obſervation, which, fixing itſelf on the 
cragged points that interrupt the regularity of 
the ſtream, thinks it ſees them trembling above 
the daſhing foam, and dwells in ſilent aſto- 
niſhment on a ſcene unequalled, I ſhould 


imagine, 
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imagine, by any but the ſtupendous falls of 
Niagara. Nothing can be more beautiful than 


the paſſage of the Rhine below the fall ; the 


whole cataract is viewed in front, the ſides 
decorated with houſes and hamlets, and the 
river forcing, to all appearance, its way through 
hills tufted with trees or green with vineyards, 
till, tumbling over the precipice, it preſents a 


riſing ſteam, painted with all the colours of 
the rainbow; and, after a few yards, mixes 


again with the peaceful water, and glides 
quietly along the vale. 


On coaſting the Rhine from hence to 
Schaff houſe, I wiſhed to compare what I 
had ſeen, with my favourite falls of the 
Clyde; and perhaps the means I took, and 
the moment I choſe, were the only ones pro- 
per to make the compariſon. On the ſpot I 
had juſt left, it was infinitely too degrading; 


but here, like a true friend, I found out a 


grace to oppoſe to the imperfection of his ri- 
val. The ſtream, during its whole courſe from 
the town, is exceedingly troubled: the river 


rolls over a bed of rock, againſt whoſe rug- 


ged ſurface, and large fragments that occa- 
fionally interrupt its paſſage, the water is con- 


tinually foaming, and prepares the mind for 


the 
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the rude ſcene that follows. In the Clyde 
nothing; perhaps, can equal the filver tran- 
quillity of the current till it arrives at the very 
edge of the precipice, and more ſavage and 
romantic wildneſs is hardly to be found than 
In the channel of the tiver beneath: 


Schaff houſe is again the capital of a canton, 
and the ſmalleſt of the thirteen, ſcarcely ex- 
tending five leagues in length, and not more 
than three in breadth. Add to this, its po- 
pulation about twenty-four thouſand, the du- 
ties upon merchandize that deſcends the Rhine 
to defray public expences, a bad public ſchool, 
and a great exportation of wine which they 
exchange for the corn of Swabia; and then, 
with ſome account of its form of government, 
you will have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
accuracy of my journal. I will promiſe you, 
if my curioſity was not awakened by a moſt 
remarkable bridge that it is neceflary to paſs, 
a few minutes would convey me out of its 
walls. The rapidity of the ſtream had carried 
away ſeveral bridges of ſtone, when one of 
thoſe daring geniuſes that an age, now. and 
then produces, undertook to throw a wooden 
one, of a ſingle arch, acroſs. the ſame ſpot, 
nearly 
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nearly three hundred feet wide. The name 


of this extraordinary man was Ulric Grueb- 


mann, an obſcure earpenter, in the canton of 
Appenzell; and he has fully executed his de- 
ſign. Owing, however, to the apprehenſions 


of: the magiſtrates, ''the appearance is not ſo 


noble as it otherwiſe would have been: they 


inſiſted that it ſhould conſiſt of two arches, 
and that the middle pier of the old bridge which 


yet remained, ſhould ſerve as the central ſup- 
port. Whether it preſſes on it now, is a mat- 
ter of doubt: all agree that it did not even 
touch when the work was firſt completed, till 
a wedge was driven in to form the point of 
contact. Its beauty had been much greater, 
andd its ſafety full as well aſſured, had they 
left him to the execution of his own ideas. 
As it is, his genius has obviated the ill effects 
that might have been derived from their cau- 


tion; and ſhould the middle pier ever yield 


to the impetuoſity of the current, the bridge 
will undoubtedly remain a monument of his 
ſuperior talents. One may with confidence 


affirm this, ſince in the Griſons, at a place 


called Reichenau, he has thrown over the 
ſame river an arch of above two hundred feet, 
8 P 5 with 
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with equal ſucceſs and ſecurity. I wiſh to 
give you a perfect idea of this wonderful 
picce of mechaniſm, but ſee no probability of 
ſucceeding in my goad intentions. 'The plan 
that I incloſe is explicit enough when upon 
the ſpot ; and, I fear, you will feel the want 
of this local advantage. Nor will you under- 
ſtand me better, perhaps, when I tell you that 
the road is not carried over the top of the 
arch (which is roofed, in order to preſerve the 
timbers), but let down, if 1 may fo explain 
myſelf, into the middle of it, and there ſuſ- 
pended. Along this you paſs as on a tight 
rope, which, like the fixing of a bow, trem- 
bles and vibrates with the preſſure, but Mill 
_ Preſerves its tenſion and elaſtic force. Do 
you think now, with the help of the plan, 
you could venture to reaſon on it; or have I 
ſo far loſt my time as to jumble a number of 

words together that ſeem to ſay a great deal, 

and prove nothing. It is the fate of many a 
more ingenious man than your young friend; 
ſo, balancing want of proper terms and want 
of due comprehenſion againſt each other, 
we will ſet off immediately for the Lake of 
Conſtance. 


After 
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Aſter coaſting the Rhine for a few hours, 


you arrive at Stein, a neat well-built town, 
under the protection of Zurich, but governed 
by its own laws, and maintaining its privi- 
leges in-the fulleſt extent. In as many more, 


you may diſmount in the town of Conſtance, 
and find yourſelf upon German territories. 


The difference indeed is but too viſible. The 

dull ſolitary ſtreets proclaim the indolence 
and bigotry of the inhabitants; and the ſplen- 
dour and gaiety of their — ſeem to 
ſmile a reproach on the unworthy poſſeſſors. 
In 1510, it was deſirous of uniting itſelf to 
the Grand Confederacy ; but, obſtinately bent 
on preſerving criminal juriſdiction over the 
diſtrict of Turgovy, which, by the peace con- 
cluded in 1499 between the Emperor and 
the Swiſs Cantons, it had been obliged to re- 
nounce, the Democratic States took umbrage 
at the revival of ſuch pretenſions, and re- 
fuſed all intercourſe with it. 


From this period we may date its misfor- 


tunes. By a temporary alliance with Zurich 
and Berne, it was enabled, for ſome time, to 


ſupport the new doctrine of the Reformation; 
the Biſhop was obliged to quit the town; 
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and the treaty of Smalkelde, in which it was 
compriſed, promiſed ſucceſs in the eſtabliſſi- 
ment of the new religion. But the unfortu- 
nate iſſue of the civil war in Switzerland, and 
the victorious arms of Charles the Fifth 
againſt the Proteſtant League, broke all their 
connections, and the town was obliged to 
ſubmit to the Emperor, and once more em- 
brace the Catholic Faith. Thus it loſt all hopes 
of independence. Its ſuperiority was, in 1559, 
aſſured to the Houſe of Auftria, till its popu- 

lation gradually diminiſhing, and all its ſpirit 

being broken by abſolute neglect, it at laſt 
fell into the moſt abje& ſtate of poverty and 
ſuperſtition: and, though poſſeſſing one of 
the fineſt commercial ſituations in the midſt 
of a fertile ſoil, the whole of its riches centres 
in the luxury of ſome rich canons and con- 
vents ; whilſt the wretchedneſs of the lower 
claſs of people preſents to their free and happy 
neighbours, a ſpectacle that ought perpetually ' 
to animate their zeal for freedom and inde- 
pendence. It was here that poor John Huſs 
was condemned to the ſtake by the famous 
Council of Conſtance; and ſuch is the bigotry 
of the place, that he ſtil] ſuffers all the indig- 


7 | EO nities 
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nities that the malice of offended piety can 


inflict : his image, doomed to ſupport that 
chair of Truth, againſt which he ſo impiouſly 
inveighed, meets daily with new and repeated 
inſults; and a good Catholic has omitted an 
eſſential article of his duty, ſhould he leave the 
church without ſpitting in his face, or at leaſt 
ſhewing ſome marks of his abhorrence for 
this blaſphemous heretic, 


But, in the name of good ſenſe, let us 
now quit the town : Nature calls us forth 
dreſſed in her richeſt ornaments, and the Lake 
of Conſtance will make us forget theſe me- 
lancholy ſcenes of piety, prieſteraft, and de- 
ſolation. Creeks, bays, villages, promonto- 
ries, and chateaux, are continually ſhifting the 
| ſcene on this noble expanſe of water. Every 
motion produces ſome new idea, or varies an 


old one: the banks ſlope down in a gentle 


declivity to the water's edge, ſometimes green 
with vineyards, and: then again yellow with 
corn. The eye, roving over the large ſur- 
face of the lake, loſes itſelf among the ſnowy 
mountains, undiſtinguiſhable from clouds but 
from their fixed and unchangeable figure. 
Add to this, the number of ſails expanding 
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their white boſoms to the breeze, the diftant 
noiſe of the oars, ſometimes a hoarſe convent 
bell © ſlinging to the gale its hollow ſound;“ 
and the buſy hum of fiſhermen charged with 
proviſions for their ſong of midnight prayer, 
and you will at leaſt allow ſome merit in the 
combination of Art and Nature. 


I have now brought you to the northern 
extremity of my tour; and the moſt natural 
ſtep to take, you will ſay, would be to de- 
ſcend through Turgovy and Appenzell, take 
a peep at the Griſons, and return home by 
the Petits Cantons. The advice is not bad, 
and, what is more, leans upon precedent : 
you will excuſe me, however, for not follow- 
ing it. At this moment I have other objects 
in view, and, as the weather favours the ex- 
pedition, you muſt amuſe youſelf with a ro- 
mantic country in your return to Berne, and 
from thence we will depart for the Glacieres. 


Yours, &e. 
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DEAR LADY H Lutterbrun; 


7 OU are already fo familiariſed with the 


1 lakes of this country, and have failed 
along ſo many of their variegated ſhores, that, 
without ſome accidental variation of ſhape 
and figure, I certainly ſhould have left the 
beauties of the Lac de Thun to the diſpoſal 


of your imagination. But the paſſage by 


moon-light ſo totally changed the morning 


ſcenery, every object was ſo varied, both in | 


its form and diſtance, and ſuch images of 
ſoftneſs and horror ſucceeded to the harmony 
and brightneſs of their former colouring, that 
every thing appeared to partake of a ſudden 
inchantment. The verdant flopings of the 
hills, which ſo beautifully deſcended with their 
flocks and cottages to the water's edge, now 


aſſumed a black ſullen hue, which, as the eye 


mounted upwards, ended in gleams of ſilver 
whiteneſs that the moon caſt on the ſnowy 
T4 * moun- 
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mountains above them. The rocks, that be- 
fore had formed the boldneſs of the ſhore, 
were now piled together in the moſt caprt- 
cious ſhapes... Sometimes the line of ſhadow, 
projecting into the lake from ſome advanced 
point, magnified to Fancy's eye the extent 
and danger of a frightful promontory.. Be- 
' yond it, houſes, trees, and hamlets, ſcattered 
along the peaceful vale, called forth every 
quiet affection of the heart, and ſoftened the 
features of the rural landſcape into the ſweeteſt 
and moſt lovely form. Far behind, in the 
back-ground, a large amphitheatre of moun- 
tains caſt on theſe romantic grounds a pale 
ſplendor from their illumined ſummits, whilſt 
their various projections preſented to the ſight 
ſo many darkened chaſms that the eye could 
not pierce, and imagination dared not fathom. 
I think I never paſſed four hours of my life in 
more rapturous devotion ; : | 


. The foul 
Thus feels her frame expanded, and her power 
Exvlting i in the ſplendor ſhe beholds. 


T have 3 the lakes of Keſwick 104 1 Win- 
dermere in all their midnight beauties; but 
cannot 
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cannot ſay I am. patriot enough to give them 


the preference, Here is wanting no orna- 
ment they poſſeſs; and one beholds, at the 
ſame time, a majeſtic ſublimity that they can 
only faintly imitate. 


The morning began to dawn ſoon after my 
arrival at Unterſeven ; and, whilſt the honeſt 
peaſants were preparing me a conveyance to 
their frozen climate, I was buſily employed in 
ſhifting my ideas with every ray of light, and 
ſtripping my imagination of all her fantaſtic 
illuſions. Fancy, indeed, was now no more; 
but Nature ſeemed willing to indemnify me 
for the ſuſpenſion of her operations. The 
whole route gives one an idea of the rude 
beginning of creation, and the firſt ſtarting of 
matter into form. Rock riots over rock, and 
mountain interſects mountain in the moſt tre- 
mendous manner. Sometimes contracting the 
valley, through which the torrent burſts with 
difficulty, they ſeem to incloſe you in a laby- 
rinth of ſtupendous precipices ; then, retiring 
as it were at a diſtance, expoſe the boſom of 
a dale, enamelled with the ſofteſt verdure, and, 
watered by numberleſs caſcades, tumbling down 
their ſides amidft flocks and herds feeding on 

| the 
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the inclining ſteeps. In ſome places, where 
one can extend the view beyond the rugged 
points that riſe perpendicular from the valley, 
one beholds the ſummits of other diſtant 
mountains, floping onwards in a gradual in- 
clination to the eternal regions of ſnow. Fre- 
quently a girdle of gloomy alpine pines ſhel- 
ters the parts beneath from the inclemencies 
of the cold. All is green and fertile; every 
where are to be diſcovered herds and cottages; 
and barrenneſs only prevails where rock and 
precipice preſent invincible obſtacles to in- 
duſtry and vegetation. 


Baut let us haſten to the frozen tracks; and 

that neither the diſtance, nor the gradual ap- 
proach to the object, may diminiſh its effect, 
I will place you at once (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion) at the very foot of this icy 
lava. "Tis here that the efforts of the pen- 
cil * and the pen are equally feeble, and the 
painter and the poet muſt for once yield to 
their wage miſtreſs. Looking een the 


0 1 had read various deſcriptions, and feen moſt of the 
| ugs, that this wonderful ſpot gave riſe to, before my 

arrival. It was ſcarcely poſſible to have ideas of reſem- 
blance more inadequate to the ſubject. 


1 dazzled 
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dazzled eye, ere it has reached half the height, 
ſeems to loſe itſelf amidſt the glittering clouds. 
But it is not alone the magnificence of the 
object that attracts our attention: much muſt 
be given to its varying and accidental beau- 
ties. The different colours produced by the 

refractions of the ſun's rays, the numberleſs 
figures formed from the capricious heaps 
amaſſed; ſometimes a little ſtream trickling 
from their ſummits, and then a ruſhing tor- 
rent beneath forcing its paſſage through an 
arch ſupported by maffy pillars of ice; the 
mixture of ſavage rocks and cultivation; the 
goats bounding over the rugged precipices; 
the cattle browzing the ſweeteſt herbage on 
the very edge of this icy valley; convey ſuch 
ſcenes of terror and delight, that Nature, like 
her repreſentative Garrick, muſt be viewed in 
the character ſhe ſuſtains, to feel the force 
and dignity of her performance. On aſcend- 
ing the Mettenberg, which you will ſee in the 
{ſketch of the local I incloſe, forms on one ſide 
the barrier to this icy lava: the pyramids be- 
| gin to diminiſh, till, having ſurmounted the 
inclined plane, you enter upon a level ſur- 
face of ice, ſtretching away on each ſide, and 


| bounded 
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bounded by the Vieſcherhorn, and a long 
range of ſnowy mountains. Here I could 
walk without much difficulty ; and, except 
in places where, from the wind, or the par- 
tial melting of the ſnow, the ice was formed 
into deep furrows, there was not the ſmalleſt 
danger to encounter, I wiſhed much to ex- 
amine the contents of this icy ſtorehouſe, 
and, traverſing the frozen valley, to deſcend 
into the village of Lutterbrun: but my guide 
repreſented ſo many horrid paſſes, ſo many 
chaſms in the ice, that tmoſt prudence 
and caution could not 55 againſt; and 
adding ſomething about the uncertainty of the 
road to deter me from the undertaking, I 
muſt confeſs my curioſity began to abate, and 
the idea of being impriſoned in thick ribs of ice, 
effectually chilled the warmth of my deſire. 
Where the ſnow has been driven in heaps, or 
fallen at once in a prodigious maſs from the 
mountains, what has reſiſted the ſummer's 
heat remains in various pyramidal figures that 
break this icy ſuperficies. One ſolitary hut, 
ſurrounded by ſmall ſpots of verdure, and a 
number of goats browzing on the rocks about 
it, looks like the habitation of fome unhappy 
mariner pandones by his companions on the 
_ coaſts 
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coaſts of Greenland. I approached it, and 
found it the dwelling of hoſpitality, induſtry, 
and content. The produce of his melancholy 
dairy was offered - me freely by the honeft 
ſhepherd. He told me, that from the milk of 

three of his goats, he could make a pound of 
cheeſe, and the hundred weight was worth, 
in the market, about ten ſhillings of our 
money. The only inconvenience he ſeemed 
to find in his ſituation, was the necefſity he 
was-under of bringing the wood for his firing 
near five miles on his back, along paths that 
the heavineſs of the load muſt render, [ 
imagine, truly dangerous. _ | 


L 


As we muſt again Jeſeend into the valley 
of Grindelwald, let us more attentively con- 
ſider this phænomenon of nature. I ſhall 
treat you here, as many of our would-be 
orators do the Houſe of Commons, and confeſs, 
that the honourable Gentleman: who ſpoke 


laſt has foreſtalled every argument I had to 
advance upon the ſubject, and modeſtly beg 


the indulgence of the Houſe, in recapitulating 
a few of them, to ſhew my perfe& acqui- 
eſcence in the honourable Gentleman's opinion. 


That the motion of the ice is progreſſive, ac- 


cording 
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cording to the idea of M. de Luc and Sauſ- 
ſure , cannot, I think, admit of the ſmalleſt 
doubt, Wherever the level valley of ice has 
found an opening between the rocks, it has 
continually preſſed forwards, and, the inclina- 


tion of the mountain affording it an eaſy 


deſcent, as the baſe is looſened from its hold 
by the water that conſtantly trickles beneath a 
mountainous river of ice, ſupplied from the 
repolitory above, flows, as it were, into the 
valley below. Permit me to explain myſelf a 
little more fully. You can eaſily figure to 
yourſelf a large maſs of ice, looſened from 
its baſe by the water perpetually undermin- 
ing it, and then ſliding down by means of its 

own preſſure, till its progreſs is ſtopped by 
the neighbouring columns. This ſupport, in 
time, gives way, and in the ſame manner 
leans upon another. Thus the diminution, 
naturally occaſioned by the warm climate of 
the valley, is repaired from above, and every 
obſervation tends to prove, that their forma- 
tion originates in the upper regions we have 
juſt quitted. 


* Vid. M. De Luc an this very 3 and the curious 
obſervations of M. De Sauſſure on thoſe of Chamunis, 
© vii. | 

ſome 
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And now T ſhall quit you for ſome time ; 
to-morrow, or next day, I propoſe rams 
bling over the mountains, whilſt the occupa- 
tions of the dairy make every thing alive 
on their ſummits. It is true, I have a beau- 


tiful vale ſtill to deſcribe, and a * caſcade 


of nine hundred feet perpendicular to paint; 
but I ſhall truſt them both to the fertility of 


your fancy, and haſten to a dance of happy 
peaſants that are now aſſembling at its foot. 


. 


Rougemont. 5 

IF you look forwards, from the eaſtern 
point of the lake of Geneva, in the ſame di- 
rection, you may there find your young 
friend amidſt a ſea of mountains, enjoying, 
in this happy ſpot, every ſatisfaction that 
honeſty, induſtry, and candour, can beftow. 
"Tis from a green hillock, by the fide of a 
dairy farm, that I now date this addition to 


my Letter; but when it may arrive, or when 


I ſhall be able to quit my amiable moun- 
taineers to ſet it on its way, is a matter yet 
undetermined. Here nature and man is great 


9 That of Staulbach, in the valley of Lutterbrun, 


and 
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and free; and here the ſimplicity of manners 


18 preſerved | In its ancient purity. 


— Contentcient Walks 


The ſunny glade, and feels an inward bliſs 

Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kings 

To purchaſe. —Pure ſerenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation till : 


Buy ſwift degrees the love of nature works, 


And warms the boſom, till at laſt ſublimed 

"To rapture, and enthuſiaſtic heat,. 93 

We feel the preſent Deity, and taſte 

The joy of God to ſee a happy world. 

You will condemn me now for being a 
little romantic ; but certain it is, that I would 
not exchange thoſe feelings of the heart that 
are derived from theſe happy images, for all 
that riches could beſtow. I know not whether 
the colour of my life is fixed for every future 
day, or whether, to a lover's eye, the tumult- . 
of a giddy world affords no charms, and each. 
turbulent paſſion is huſhed into tranquillity 
and repoſe. If ſo, and you are determined to, 
find me guilty of this unfaſhionable folly, let 
me, at leaſt, be indulged in thoſe raptures 
that are ſo congenial to my ſituation, - Other 
ſcenes, checquered with cares and anxiety, will 
too ſoon tear me from theſe ſweet illuſions, 


and the buſy walk of civil commerce. 
Should 
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Should I to wealth, to fame, to power aſpire; 


Will make me tread more tugged paths than theſes · 


Happy people! may you for ever live un- 


noticed by thoſe who know not how to 
eſtimate your worth, and tranſmit a happi- 


neſs to your children, which fortune cannot 


purchaſe, and which ambition is unfit to 
enjoy. I will now. endeavour to give you 
ſome reaſon for this momentary enthuſiaſm ; 
and whilſt, cheered by the voice of rural joy 
and plenty, I ſketch out for you the life and 
manners of theſe hoſpitable ſhepherds, I am 


not without hopes of reconciling you to the 


ſtrains of my Arcadian paſtoral *, 


The Author was indebted, for many of his moſt intereſt- 
ing obſervations; to his friend Mr. De Bonſtetten, under 
whoſe ſociable roof he enjoyed every pleaſure that the moſt 
refined converſation, and ſcenes of rural bliſs, could afford. 
The Letters he has lately publiſhed on this ſingular country 
and people, have tempted the Author to turn Tranſlator 
and, notwithſtanding its imperfections when compared with 
the original. German, the tranſlation; in its preſent ſtate, 
will ſufficiently juſtify him to the Reader, fot ſuppreſſing his 
own remarks, and carrying on the intereſting detail in his 
friend's correſpondence. He has to beg his pardon for many 


voluntary omiſſions, where the regency of Berne appeats 
ſolely concerned in the narration, and for giving a form to 
his Letters, that he thought might render them moſt pleaſing 


to his countrymen, 


Q 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Rougemont in Sanenland, Canton 
of Berne, May 9, 1779. 


HE proſpect, in the vale I now inhabit, 
is cut off, on every fide, by high 
mountains ; ſo that I impatiently waited the 
next morning's dawn after my arrival, to 


climb up the neareſt that preſented itſelf. In 


about half an hour, I with difficulty arrived 
at the top; but on looking around me, could 
no longer diſtinguiſh the mountain J had juſt 


climbed. The grey rock, that from below 


appeared to me of a quadrangular figure, had 
now aſſumed a blue pyramidical form, which 


ſoon loſt itſelf behind the craggy ſteeps of a 


dark brown precipice. 


An immenſe rock, that darted its head far 
above the clouds, with numerous herds of 
cattle grazing at its feet, drew me towards it. 


But the nearer I approached, the farther it 


ſeemed to retire. Its ſuppoſed baſe proved ” 
2 the 
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the ſummit of another mountain; beyond 
which I diſcovered a new aſſemblage of hills 
and dales. I clambered from hill to hill, in 
this enchanting country, to Teach the rock 
that fled from me. I arrived at it, and knew 
it no more. I aſked a ſhepherd about it, by 
a name he had never heard of; and the title 
he gave to the diftri& was likewiſe one T1 was 
tec unacquainted with.” oy - 


We are nul, wy Man but the moun- 
tains extremely big, ſo that frequently a very 
ſmall part appears to us to be the whole, 
and few accuſtom themſelves to ſee more than 
what immediately falls under the eye of ob- 
ſervation. From the ſhape of one ſide, that 
preſents itſelf to view, we form our judg- 
ment of the reſt; and to this are owing the 
numberleſs errors of our geographers. The 
popular name, indeed, may be derived from 
the ſituation of ſome particular part, but its 
variation is as frequent as its form, and almoſt 
every ſtation has a new one. Nor is it by 

any means an eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh a 
mountain from a valley ; the ſummit of the 
one is frequently the entrance into the other; 
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ſo that, without much labour and attention, 
and repeated compariſons of the ſurrounding 
objects from the higheſt point of view, it is 
impoſſible to aſcertain, with any preciſion, 
the figure and poſition of a mountainous tract 
of country. 


The Alps form an 1 of; more 
than a hundred miles; their degrees, or 
means of aſcent, are on the north-ſide. From 
the plains of Lombardy, their rugged backs 


preſent only an immenſe range of perpendi- 
cular precipices. 


On nice obſervation, one may diſcover two 
chains of mountains that ſeparate. Switzerland 
from Italy, which, to the eaſt and weſt of 
Wallis Land *, and in various other places, 
are interwoven, as it were, by others, that 
_ traverſe them in every direction. From 
Wallis Land, towards the north, they gradual- 
ly diminiſh, till they loſe themſelves, in the 
end, amidſt the fertile and cultivated declivi- 
ties of the Canton of Berne. 


Pays de Vaud. 

+ The Author is in the Canton of 3 and 8 
by ſome of the higheſt mountains in the country; this muſt 
be underſtood, therefore, in their — approaches to- 
wards the town of Berne. 


Here, 
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Here, and over the whole diſtrict of Sanen- 
land, the juriſdiction of the Counts of Gru- 
yere formerly extended ; and in the northern 
parts of Germany, Cream, to this day, bears 
the name of Sane. What we now call Sanen- 
land, contains, in about ſix ſquare miles, 
thirteen dales and eight pariſhes, which are 
inhabited by nearly as many thouſand people. 
The hills are high, the valleys narrow, the 
entrances into them ſcarce broader than the 
mountain ſtreams which, in the courſe of many 
thouſand years, have forced themſelves a 
_ paſſage. Without theſe openings, the vallies 
of Sanenland had remained ſo many impe- 
netrable abyſſes, beyond even the imagination 
of a traveller to conceive. Seldom, in the 
winter, do all parts of them partake of the 
light of the ſun. 


Towards the ſouth, they Ko againſt the 
great chain of the Alps : here, eternal ice 
gliſtens through the clouds, whilſt the Tungel, 
Gelten, and Oldenhorn, lift up their naked. 
heads, that a lapſe of ages has rendered 
rugged and inacceſſible. | 


To the north, towards the Canton of Fri- 
bourg, a wall of rock, with various capri- 


Q 3 e cious 
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cious ſummits, confines the narrow proſpect. 
From theſe points, the whole weſtern part of 
Switzerland, from Geneva to Baſle, appears 
in full view. One looks down upon the lofty 
chain of the Jura, whilft the lakes of Neuf- 
chatel, Bien, Morat, and Geneva, ſeem like | 
ſo many ſpots in the blue horizon. 


From weſt to eaſt, the Alps run on in an 
uniform bigneſs ; but as they branch off from 
ſouth to north, are continually decreaſing. 
The whole Canton of Fribourg, and part of 
the Pays de Vaud, form the baſe of this 
mountainous chain; ſo that, from Peterlingen 
and Fribourg, without any viſible Mountain, 
it is one continued aſcent. 


| On their ſummits there is no appearance 
of extinguiſhed craters, as in thoſe formed by 
volcanoes ; but all the vallies are open, and 
that too in the loweſt place. Frequently 
one ſees, on their ſides, the furrows of the 
water, which centuries ago ſerved to ſcoop 
out the hollows into which = now preci- 
Pitate themſelves, 


* 'This chain of mountains properly begins in the Canton 
of Zurich, paſles through the Cantons of Berne and Soleure, 


through the principality of Neaſchavel, m—_ the Pays de 
a quite to Geneva. 


Formerly, 


Formerly, as the water filtered through 
the rocks, and had not, as yet, forced to itſelf 
a paſlage; every valley was a lake. The 
country {till abounds in them ; the names of 
many more are delivered down to us from 
tradition, and ſome {till exiſt amidſt the old 
records of the Counts De Gruyere. It could 
not, indeed, well be otherwiſe, ſince the vio- 
lence 'of the ſtream paſſing over a light ſoil, 
muſt ſcoop out with greater eaſe a broad deep 
_ vale, than burſt its way through oppoſing 

rocks, that every where check its progreſs. | 


From theſe obſervations, however, it does 
not appear when, or whether the whole of 
Switzerland was covered with ſweet or ſalt 
water. Nature is ſo ſublime in the Alps, that 
one loſes the pride of ſyſtem, and conceives 
almoſt beyond the reach of human reaſon, to 
minute down the ſmalleſt of her laws. Among 
a race of ſhepherds too, who, in happineſs 
and content, enjoy what is, we ſhould philo- 
ſophiſe with very little credit upon the firſt 
formation of matter, chaos, and the deluge. 


Q4 
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LE TT EK: 
JOURNEY through the VALES of SANENLAND. 


1 N the middle of the Canton of Fribourg 
is a ſmall market- town, called Bulle; 
from whence one finds an uninterrupted 
extent of rich flowery paſtures, through the 
whole county of Gruyere, the * Hirtenland 
of the Swiſs, the Griſons, Tyrole, Carinthia, 
and Steyermark. 


As 1 approached towards Gruyere, I felt 


my heart beat more free. Amidſt the corn and 
wine of the Pays de Vaud, it ſeemed to par- 

take of the oppreſſion of the peaſant T, and 
the ſoil. There miſery dwells in the midſt 
of abundance, diſtreſs oppreſſes the poor, and 


* Hirtenland is a land of ſhepherds. The tranſlator 
hopes he may be excuſed the uſe of this term, with thoſe of 
the ſame nature, viz. Sanenland, Wallis Land, Gſteigthal(vale 
of Gſteig), &c. if it is only to avoid a needleſs circumlocution, 


+ The feudal ſyſtem ſtill remains in this conquered pro- 
vince; and the peaſants are only renters of their ſeigniors 
lands. Few of them have any property. 

| EY the 
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the ſeignior himſelf is inſufferable, i in e 


do conceal what he really i is. 


Come, my friend, among my ſhepherds, 
here will you ſoon learn, that the loweſt rank 
of ſociety has its charms with men who have 
a character of their own ; and that the higheſt 
will for ever be inſipid amidſt lifeleſs beings, 

in whom natyre is totally extinguiſhed. _ 


Come then, my friend, amongſt us. Here 
nature and man is great and free. Theſe 
_ deſerts, theſe rocks, theſe icy vales, the 
roaring ſtream of the Alps, the black woods 
which wave on their ſummits, will pleaſe you 
far better than the languid beauty of the plains. 


TI regard with admiration thoſe cottages 
above the clouds ; thoſe paſtures which appear 
ſuſpended in the air, and the rich meadows of 
the valley; thoſe hamlets by the clear brook. 
ſide, the happy reſidence of our beautiful 
peaſants, ſpeak raptures to my heart. I love 
this people; full of the ſimplicity of ancient 
manners. They hold the ties of relationſhip 
in the higheſt honour: the grandfather and 
grandmother, with all their numerous de- 
ſcendants, are frequently inhabitants of the 

_ ſame 
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ſame cottage ; brother and ſiſter, ſon-in-law 
and daughter-in-law, have but one e heart, and 
one purſe. . 


Amidſt theſe pleaſing ſenſations, the moun- 


tains cloſed in the proſpe& upon me. My 


eyes were no longer wearied with an extenſrve 
horizon, nor dazzled with the majeſtic ſhores 
of the lake of Geneva. They now repoſed 

on a perpetual verdure, that ſeemed to give a 
tincture to the mind, and caſt an inexpreſſible 
ſoftneſs on each ſurrounding object; above 


me was Greenland, and I was roving through 
Arcadia. 


Behind the village of Montbovon, inac- 
ceſſible rocks block up every paſſage into 
Sanenland, whilſt, in the black abyſs beneath, 
the roaring Sana rolls along its milk white 
waters. One path only, compoſed of layers 
of pines, conducts one, by the adjacent rocks, 
to the vale of Cuva. There, in a ſingle ſpot 
alone, pervious to the rays of the winter's 
ſun, are to be found ſome few inhabitants. 
The mountains ſoon concealed. this little valley 
from my view, and that of Roſiniere opened 
upon me. Travelling on to the left, towards 
the village of the ſame name, you enjoy the 


Warm 
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warm winter's ſun of Provence; turn only to 
the right, and all is frozen _ benumbed as 


in the depths of Siberia. Cloſe by a mill, 


ſituated between a wood and a water-fall, 


riſes a ſpring into a natural baſon of about 
twelve ſquare feet; its depth is probably the 
end of ſome ſubterraneous lake, that has here 
found an iſſue for its waters. Its temperature 
never varies, its ſurface is clear as cryſtal, and 
its depth unfathomable. What wants it to 
be immortaliſed but love and a * Petrarch ? 


Nabu ſoon diſappeared, and the broad 
well- inhabited valley of Oeſch now ſmiled 


upon me. On the round green hill, above 


the village, where a white church gliſtens 
through the trees, formerly ſtood the tower of 
the old Counts, ready for rapine and protec- 
tion. But now, as far as the eye can reach, 
are meadows to be ſeen without number, and 
in every meadow a wooden cottage. 


* I remember „ this ſpring as one of the. greateſt 
natural curioſities I met with in Switzerland, It riſes in the 
middle of the baſon, and the force that acts upon it muſt be 
prodigious ; after a violent ſhower of rain, it carried up a 
column of water, as thick as a man's thigh, none a foot 
above its ſurface, 
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To the ſouth, the ſerpentine ſtream of the 
Sana burſts forth from a wood of fir and beech. 
Following its current one is led into a deep 
narrow vale, formed by a range of perpendi- 

cular mountains; the tops of theſe are moſtly 

| covered with clouds, and moiſt with miſt and 
rain. Beneath are to be ſeen various flocks 
grazing in the richeſt paſture, amidſt frag- 
ments of the broken rock, rolled down from 

| the heights above. This ſcene is frequently 
improved by the ſhamois bounding over the 

| craggy cliffs, and ſometimes by the black 

| eagle of the Alps hovering over his prey like 

| a dark cloud. It was here, my friend, amidſt 

| © the Alps and clouds, I forgot, for a moment, 
the world and mankind : and I ſoon learnt 
that their grandeur, like the merit of a man 
of genius, was only to be eſtimated by thoſe 
who make the neareſt approaches towards 
their ſublimity. 


B From Oeſch the Sana runs 3 a ſmall 
13 neichbouting dale * to Rougemont, and 
leads to a village of the name, built with 
larch, and grown black through a courſe of 


* Gerignon. 


years. 
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years. All around, high upon the hills, and 


deep in the dale, are ſcattered numberleſs 
cottages; among which, in the middle of a 
large meadow, ſtands the bailiwick of the re- 
gency of Berne, the preſent habitation of your 
friend, magnificent in its whiteneſs. Imme- 
_ Ciately oppoſite to it, paſtures riſe above paſ- 
tures, quite to the foot of a chain“ of rocks 
that tower far above them all. Long after it 
is dark in the valley, twilight ſtill lingers on 
their ſummits, and from theſe, as from an 
enlightened body, all the various tints of the 
morning, and the parting rays of the ſetting 
ſun, are reflected back on the meadows and 
cattle beneath, ' 


A rivulet, that falls down from the heights 
above, forms, at the end of the village of Rouge- 
mont, a fingular ſeparation. : Here you enter 
amidſt a race of men, different in their lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, and manners. In this paſs 
5 ſtood the caſtle of Vanel, from whoſe 


* »Dents 5 we vieille Main. Theſe rocks are a 
never: erring barometer to the weather-wiſe ſhepherds. When 
they appear ſmooth and even, they forbode approaching rain 
in the cleareſt weather; or if they appear of a pale dead red 


in the morning, or in the evening the clouds roll perpendi- 
cular down their ſides. 


proud 
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proud walls the ancient Counts of Gruyere 
domineered far and wide over the dependent 
country. And from hence one deſcends at 
once into the real Sanenland, a broad trian- 
gular vale, rich in people and revenue, and 
fituated between hills, green to their very 
ſummits, and deſcending into the plains by 
ſoft and gradual declivities. Every where are 
meadows, none without a cottage or. a barn, 
frequently ſhaded by cherry trees, and ſome- 
times interſperſed with ſmall groves and 
copſes. Deep in the back-ground of this 
beautiful ſpot, the Gelten Glaciere darts up its 
glittering and almoſt inviſible head. 


As I approached it, the mountains 3 
to vaniſh on every ſide before its majeſtic 
bulk. Scarcely had I arrived at its baſe, when 
the noiſe of its various cataracts deadened al- 
moſt the power of hearing; whilſt, at the ſame 
time, two ſmall lakes, ſurrounded by verdant 
hillocks, drew aſide my attention, to divide 
it more plealingly. The whole enchanting 
proſpect around me was reflected back from 
the ſurface of their blue limpid waters. I felt 
myſelf repoſing amidſt theſe hoſpitable ſhep- 
herds, and could ſee, at one view, their ho- 


ſpitality 
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ſpitality extend, with the fairy landſcape, 
through the whole vale of Lauiner, quite to 
the extreme mountains of Sanenland; and, 
believe me, it required no leſs than a ſudden 
crack in the Glaciere to recal me from theſe 


delicious and — n of 22 and 


ſhade. 


Near to this, Gſteigthal joins itte 3 


the ſouth to the Alpine chain. The impe- 


tuous Sana, however, owing to the worſt of 
management, has covered all its fertile paſ- 
tures with ſand and gravel *, Laſtly, a ſteep 
narrow path conduas one by its ſource to 
Wallis Land, and another, through loneſome 
vales, and by over-hanging precipices, to the 
diſtrict of Or mond, where a numerous people, 


ſheltered by their mountains from the conta- 


gion of ſociety, feel the bleſſings of a 
and content. 


5 In 1781, the regency of Berne ſent ſome experienced 


people to the vallies of Sanen and Gſteig, to inſpect the 
dams, and prevent the progreſs of this evil. It ſtruck me 
when I was there, that, deſtroying in many places the angles 
that the river makes in its ſerpentine courſe, and giving it 
a ſtrait and free curtent, might produce the deſired effect. 


I will 
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I will conclude my journal in the cornet 
of a high vale, on the boundaries of Fribourg, 
where, in a ſmall village called AMentſch, I 
found the inhabitants almoſt all ſeriouſly em 
ployed in regiſtering down the courtſhips, 
marriages, births, and deaths of their little 
diſtrict. The ſame honeſt ignorance that 
meaſures the greateſt events by its own ſtan- 
dard, will frequently conſider the moſt trifling 
as matters of the higheſt importance *. 


I écannot forbear, in this place, ſubjoining a curious 
anecdote, as it will ſerve, in ſome meafure, to illuſtrate my 
friend's meaning: 
Soon after the departure of the preſent Emperor from 
Berne, a gentleman travelling in theſe mountains; happened 
to ſtop at a public houſe, where ſeveral peaſants were amu- 
fing themſelves with what we call throwing the hammer. 
heir jealouſy about the cauſe of his viſit was viſible in the 
ſeveral queſtions they made relating to him. At laft, one of 
them throwing the bar of iron with his utmoſt exertion, 
aſked, If he thought the Emperor could caſt it ſo far? On 
the gentleman' s replying, He ſhould rather think he could 
ſcarcely lift it. Then if he is wiſe, anſwered the peaſant, 
he will remain quiet in his ow country. 


7 
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LETTER XXVII. 


THE CLIMATE. 


LTHOUGH lands are generally cold in 

proportion to their height, yet the va- 
rious accidents of light and ſhade, occaſioned 
by the numerous points of rocks and moun- 
tains in this uneven country, naturally pro- 
duce many wonderful effects. Here almoſt 
every quarter of a mile has its peculiar cli- 
. - 


„ 


Sanenland may therefore properly be called 
a compendium of all the climates of Europe. 
In the vallies, the varieties of heat and cold are 
the ſame as are to be found between Ham- 
burgh and Dauphiné; and from theſe to the 
tops of the Glacieres, all the gradations of 
climate from Hamburgh to Nova Zembla. 


R 


The 
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The ſpring in the vale of Roſiniere is ten 
days earlier than in that of Oeſch, in Oeſch 
than in Rougemont, here more forward than 
in Sanen, and in Sanen than in the vale of 
Gſteig. Grapes are common in Rofiniere, | 
but not in Oeſch. Here again grows the vi- 
burnum, but not in Rougemont. Plum 
trees with us are very. frequent, but ſcarcely 
one is to be ſeen beyond the caſtle of Vanel. 
The cherry tree likewiſe, as you mount higher, 


ſoon yields its place to the pine and fir. From 


amidſt theſe we come into paſtures ſcented 
with the moſt beautiful plants * and ſhruhs. 
Theſe diminiſh in quality and beauty the 


"nearer you approach the ſummit, till, at laſt, 


you find nothing but a white thick ſpecies of 
Lapland and Kamtſchatka plants. Above 


them all is moſs, till nature dies away in the 


blue ice of Greenland. 


The people, too, differ no leſs in their man- 
ners and clothing, than the country in its pro- 
duckions. From the black cap of Sanen one 


_ * Particularly the /alix myrtilleides and the rhodedendron ; 


together with the Baccæ myrtilli, or juniper berry, of the 


ſmall wild myrtle. They eat it frequently, to give a reliſh 


to their ſtrawberries, 


: : mounts, 
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mounts, by degrees, to the powdered toupee 
of Roſiniere: here, of courſe, are ſome rich, 
and a number of poor people. In the colder 
diſtricts the diſtinction is not ſo viſible, and 

the manners of the inhabitants ſerve even to 

diſguiſe the difference that may really exiſt. 

The richeſt peaſant in Sanenthal accompanies 
his flocks, with his wife and children, to the 
-mountains, performs all the various offices of 
the dairy, and holds the occupation in the 

Higheſt honour. Thoſe that can afford to 

hire in the village of Roſiniere, conſider ſuch 

labour as beneath their dignity, 


| The ſhady ſide of this valley is three months 
in the winter without enjoying the rays of 
the ſun; whilſt, on the oppolite fide, its 


beams are concentred, and reflected back from 


the rocks, which occaſion, by this continued 
heat, a conſtant current of air in the middle 
of the vale. 


In the winter, all the valleys are covered 
with ſnow, ſo far as the mountains prevent 
the approach of the ſun ; where it ſhines, all 
is green and flowery. The cold on the ſum- 
mits, however, prevents the ſnow from melt- 
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ing, and thus forms a curious and peculiar 
ſcenery. The white tops of this extended 
amphitheatre glitter in the clear blue ſky; im- 
© mediately under, a range of meadows extend 
themſelves, decked in all the pride of fpring, 
till the eye, deſcending, loſes itſelf on a con- 
tinued ſurface of ſnow. | 


The wimer, theils here is e 
ably warmer than the ſpring: then the ſun, 
as it mounts higher, ſheds its warm influence 
on the dales, and the middle regions of the 
mountains become cold in reſpect to their 
heights. 


During the Wes winter the fohgala buxi- 
Iulia was in full bloſſom. In the beginning 
of February, every thing had put on the 
green livery of Nature; the woods and hedges 
reſounded with the note of the blackbird, and 
all around was decked in the pride of ſpring. 
I remained with my book for hours together 
under the trees, and ſaw below me the valley | 
covered with ſnow, and great columns of ice 
hanging from the rocks on the ſhores of the 
river * Beneath. | 


As 
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As ſoon as the firſt ſnow ſets in, which is 
Ker about the end of November, every 
meadow and garden become a public tho- 
roughfare. Nothing but fledges are to be 
ſeen gliding through the valley; all is mirth 
"and gaiety, and the noiſe: of feaſting and 
weddings enlivens every village. 


Sometimes, as the ſun gleams through the 
ſnowy and i icy firs, it exhibits all the colours 
of the priſm : but when the air is keen and 
vaporous, there appear, as in a manner pro- 
jeQing from the ſummits of the rocks, ſtreaks 
of a dull white, in various bur regular direc- 
tions: a ſight which ſeems to be peculiar to 
this ſingular country, and is occaſioned either 
by the frozen vapours, or the ſhadow of many 


hidden points che by | the en below the 
horizon. 


The ſhow al very 1 the cold- 
ak of the evening air continually freezing 
the looſened ſurface; ſo that one ſees the 
plants riſing up, as it were (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion), through a harneſs of 
ice, till the firſt ſoutherly wind ſplits it into 
pieces, and in a few hours all is gra and 
blooming. 
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Nothing can be more delightful: than the 


ſummer months in this charming country. 
The late riſing and early ſetting. of the ſun 
render the mornings and evenings deliciouſly 
cool. Every ſtep almoſt produces a ſpring, 
that leads you to ſome neighbouring brook 
murmuring through the woods, or ruſhing 
along a chain of rocks that overſhadow one 
with their precipices. The hay harveſt con- 
tinues three months, beginning from the early 
ſpring graſs in the vallies, and mounting up- 
wards to the ſummits, inacceſſible to their 


flocks and herds. During all this time one, 


breathes a perfumed air, which the aromatic 


herbs of theſe mountains can alone beſtow. 


Sometimes, on the tops of the mountains the 
air appears to be on fire, and the ſun darts a 
ſcorching heat that is almoſt inſupportable. 
Suddenly one may obſerve a long train of 
clouds collecting themſelves ſlowly together. 
The ſky becomes quite black, the thunder 


echoes through the cliffs, the air blows cold, 


and all is covered with ſnow, The cows, 
that have now loſt their accuſtomed tracks to 
the dairy, run down the mountain ſides, and 


low piteoully after their accuſtomed ſhepherds, 


5 ol Whole 
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Whole companies of them collect in a fright 
together, and mutually ſubſiſt on each other's 
milk. It requires ſome days for Nature and 


Her offspring to recover from this ſcene of 
terror and confuſion, 


Storms, rain, and ſnow, come from the 
weſt: a ſouth wind in the ſpring leaves no 
ice but what remains on the Glacieres, and in 
the ſummer brings on a judden flood. The 
north winds are very violent here, but thoſe 
from the eaſt more mild and rare. The 
various illuſions that are occaſioned by the 
- ſwimming. of the clouds and vapours, and the 
ſudden changes of ſcenery that they every mo- 
ment produce, is a circumſtance, though not 
peculiar to, at leaſt greatly heightened in, this 
mountainous tract of country. Iwill endeavour 
to deſcribe one to which I was lately a witneſs. 


From the top of the chain of rocks I have 
already mentioned to you, the whole weſtern 
tract of Switzerland ſeemed loſt in a ſea of 
clouds: the ſurface of it appeared exaQtly 
like the ſea in a ftill ſummer's evening. The 
long range of the Jura bounded it like a bold 
ſhore : here and there the ſummits of moun- 
tains, peeping through it, formed ſo many 
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iſlands, ſome bedecked with cattle, and others 
rough and barren like thoſe deſcribed in Obe- 
ron. Theſe were continually riſing and ſink- 
ing in the vaporous waves, which the ſetting 
ſun now adorned in all the colours of its par 

ing rays. The ſhadows reflected back, ſerved 


to temper the heat of the clear blue ſky to 


which we were expoſed, whilſt every cloud 
that the wind brought forwards, ſunk at once 
into the ſea beneath, and was loſt in this 
abyſs of vapour. This uncommon piece of 
ſcenery continued half an hour, when on a 


ſudden the ſea divided in many places, and 


preſently the whole track of country again ap- 


peared, with all its beautiful aſſemblage of 


lakes, rivers, mountains “, towns, and villages. 
Violent ſtorms of hail, ſo common in Switzer- 
land, are not frequent here, nor is the thunder 
very tremendous ; but ſcarcely a year paſſes 
without ſome ſenſations of an earthquake. The 


#* Thoſe who have not been converſant with mountainous 
tracks of countries will not comprehend the beauty of this 
deſcription. I was witneſs to the ſcene, and Beattie's Min- 
firel, which 1 happened to have in my pocket, did not a little 
contribute to improve its value. I have ſeen the ſame kind 
of phænomenon both at Keſwick, and on Ben Lomond ; but 
the difference was as great, as between the daubing of a ſign, 
and the nos bis of Claud Lorrain. 


weather 
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weather in general may be ſaid to be more 
conſtant than in the plains : the ſummers are 
cooler, the winters warmer. Autumn is as 


little known as it was among the ancient Ger- 


mans, for which ſeaſon of the year, Tacitus 
remarks, they had no name. 
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CE TTER XS. 
NATURAL HIS TORY. 


LL the mountains of Sanenland that lie 
northwards towards the Alpine Chain, 


© conſiſt of limeſtone and late. Many of the 


moſt fertile ones are crowned with a lime- 
ſtone rock. Their layers toward the tops are 
moſtly vertical ; but, as you deſcend, change 
into a horizontal poſition, The latter are for 
ever found in the low rocky mountains to- 


wards the Canton of Fribourg ; but, at their 


feet, theſe horizontal layers take different di- 
rections, and are ſometimes twiſted, as it were, 
into a ſpiral form. Many of theſe rocks are 
covered with a reddiſh ocre, that appear to 


contain ſomething of an irony ſubſtance. 


Here, as well as in the mountains that ſepa- 


rate Gfteigthal from the valley of Lauen, are 
frequently found marcaſites mixed with cop- 


per and ſulphur ; ; alſo ſmall poliſhed agates, 
mixed likewiſe with a mineraliſed ſulphur. | 


On 
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On the rock Malraiſon have been diſcovered 
the Corn d'Ammon, and traces likewiſe of the 
mineraliſed Echinus are viſible from the ſum- 
mit of the almoſt inacceſſible Rubli, quite. down 
to the vale of Rougemont. 


Gy ps, marble, and, at a conſiderable height 
too, gravel, are found in the mountains that 
incloſe the vale of Etivaz. The water and 
ſoil in that of Lauinen ſhew evident marks of 
ſulphur ; and in Thurbachtal, and in parts of 


Sanenthal and Etivaz, are various ſulphureous 


baths, that the peaſants frequent for health 
and pleaſure. 


The ſoil of the Alps is black, and of a tough 
viſcous nature, mixed with a ſmall glittering 
ſand, which diſtinguiſhes it from the ſoil of 
the wet and marſhy grounds. The nearer. one 


approaches the higheſt Alps, it is cleaner and 


blacker, and contains fewer flints and pebbles; 
and there, too, one frequently finds large 
fragments of a ſoft ſlate, that may be uſed for 
the purpoſes of ink and black lead. Almoſt 
all the plain grounds that contain but little 


ſand and pebbles, are wet and marſhy, owing | 


to the ſpungy quality of the ſoil, that retains 
the water; and even the ſlopes of mountains 
| | | are 
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are frequently nothing but moraſſes, from this 
very cauſe. The fertility is greateſt in the 
neighbourhood of the Alps. In Lauenthal, at 
the very foot of the Glacieres, are meadows 
which the ſun does not ſhine upon for ten 


weeks together, and which have a continued 


winter of ſeven months; notwithſtanding 
whichy in the courſe of five months, they are 


frequently twice mowed, ang. once paſturec. 


* Lt is in ſuch meadows as theſe, continually 


noiſtened by the Alpine waters filtering thro 
e ſoil, that the beautiful herds of Sanen 


7 
rove, amidſt a profuſion of herbs and plants to 
;> which the mountains and plains are ſtrangers. 


cannot here paſs by my friend Farrod, 
amidſt domeſtic cares, and thoſe more 
1 eus ones of a ſchoolmaſter ſuperadded, 


nas purſued the ſtudy of botany with ſuch 


unwearied diligence, that one cannot ſee him 
without regretting his poverty, and the time 
that his induſtry is deprived of. He has ex- 
ceeded the number of Haller and Linnzus ; 
has tranſplanted many plants into his little 
garden at Oeſch; ſearched into their natures 
and properties; and diſcovered various ſalu- 
tary effects from them relative to the cattle. 
„„ The 
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The lakes and rivers abound in trout : 
perch only breed in the ſmalleſt lake at the 
foot of the Glaciere. The various caſcades in 
the Sana prevent the paſſage of craw-fiſh, and 
perhaps, too, its waters are unwholeſome for 
them. Frogs and ſnails are of the ſmalleſt 
kind. Otters are very common. 


Mice, rats, and ks. are in great plenty, 
as are alſo foxes ; but hedge-hogs and ſquir- 
rels not in great number. Wolves and bears, 
' ſince their extermination in 1655, are now, 
as well as the wild boar, totally unknown. 
The number of the ſhamois ſeems likewiſe to 
be diminiſhed : they are red in ſummer, but 
in winter change to a darkiſh brown. They 
frequently couple with the goats, and, towards 
the end of April, bring forth two young ones, 
which, when taken, are eaſily tamed. The 
moſt inacceſſable cliffs and precipices are the 
habitations of thefe horned mountaineers. 


The white hare, probably a ſpecies of rab- 
bit, is not uncommon here; it is ſmaller, and 
ſtronger built, than the red one, has thicker 
feet, and ſmaller ears, with beautiful black 
_ From the end of Mareb they begin to 
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kennel, even in the midſt of the ſnow. They 
are firſt red on the back and thighs, which 
ſoon become of a greyiſh colour, and will 
change to white in a warm room. They in- 
habit the cliffs and holes in the higheſt rocks. 
The idea that the red hares become white, is 
totally falſe; nor is it by any means certain 
that the two ſpecies ever couple together. 
The white hare is never ſeen in the valleys, 
and ſeldom quits his rocky reſidence. 


The black eagle of the Alps, its enemy, fol- 
lows alſo the ſhamois, frequently hovers over 
the huntſman's dogs, watches an opportunity : 
to daſh them down the precipice, and rob 
them of their prey. He lives likewiſe on the 
buds of pines, and has his neſt on the ſum- 
mits of the Gelten Glaciere, This mountain 
is, however, not high enough for the Lam- 
mergeyer *. 15 


Larks, quails, red Pidg ſnipes, onto. 
lans, pheaſants, and moor fowl, are common 


* Lamb-vulture. I take to be meant here the golden- 
creſted faulcon of the Alps. I remember to have ſeen one of 
theſe among a collection of Swiſs birds, belonging to a cu- 


_rious naturaliſt at Berne. This was taken on the top of 


Mount Caucaſus, and, though an inhabitant of the Alps, 
none had ever yet been caught upon them. 


in 
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in Sanenland. Thruſhes and feldifares are 


frequently caught in ſnares; and a ſouth wind 
in the winter 1775 brought ſuch a quantity 
of larks over the icy mountains, that the in- 


| habitants of Gſteigthal caught them in their 


hands. They had lived on nothing but herbs, 
and their fleſh was quite green. 
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I. E T TER XXIX. 
S HEPHERD 8 LIFE. 


— — Proſtrati in gramine molli, 
Propter aquz rivos, ſub ramis arboris altz, : 
Non magnis opibus jucunde corpora curant. F[Lvucx. 


HE ſhepherd's life, in Sanenland, may 
be ſaid to hold a middle rank, between 


that of cultivators and wandering Tartars, or 


Arabians. Five or ſix times a-year each 
family changes its habitation ; and every 
week one meets the father of his houſehold, 
with his wife and children, and, preceding 
them, herds, a cheeſe, kettle, and ſome wooden 
utenſils, travelling like an ancient patriarch 
in ſearch of a new reſidence. 


In no country, I believe, are to be ſeen fo 
many cots and houſes, Where there are 
buildings erected for the cows, every man, in 
moderate circumſtances, prides himſelf on 
having a houſe apart ; and ſcarcely any of the 

meadows, 
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meadows, as their product is generally con- 
ſumed in it, is without both, or at leaſt one, 
of theſe wooden dwellings. The hay oc- 
cupies the upper part, and the cattle the 


lower; and to guard againſt the fatal effects 


of a ſudden inundation, they are all made to 
take to pieces, and each beam and plank 
numbered according to its particular place. 


The meadows, in ſome of the vallies, are 
ſometimes twice mowed; and then fed. In 
others, particularly that of Giettaz, ſome are 
mowed, and others only paſtured. The 
mountain herbage for the cattle continues ten 
or twenty weeks, according to its height and 
ſituation. On thoſe parts that are too fteep 
for the acceſs of their flocks, they cut the 
graſs, and leave the hay bound together in 
different bundles; till the beginning of the 
ſnow ſeaſon. The ſhepherd then faſtens a 
long pole under one heap, to prevent its roll- 
ing over, ſets himſelf on the top of it, and in 
a moment ſlides to the bottom, with the reſt 
piled on a ſledge, that he thus accompanies, 
and to which he gives direction. 
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When their winter forage is finiſhed, they 
betake themſelves to the loweſt parts of the 
mountains, and having there conſumed all 
their ſtock, proceed with their flocks towards 
the ſummits, Their march begins with the 
moſt pleaſing ſolemnity. Firſt goes the moſt 
beautiful cow of the herd, priding herſelf in a 
magnificent collar anU bell; by her fide, walks 
the maſter of the family. Then follow his 
attendants, with the reſt of the flocks. Shep- 
herds and cattle are all bedecked with gar- 
lands of flowers; every part reſounds with 
the jingling of bells, lowing of cows, and 
cheerful notes of the herdſmen. The ſmaller 
flocks follow after, and then the wife and 
children cloſe the proceſſion. Towards the 
end of Auguſt, they again deſcend towards 
the lower parts, paſture the laſt graſs in 
'the vallies, ſometimes return again to the 
mountain fide to conſume the remains of 
fodder ; and, at laſt, retire to their warm re- 
treats in the vale, to wait the return of ſpring, 
and the ſame circle of pleaſure. 


But this innocent and happy ſhepherd's life 
favours no invention; the wants which the 
paſſions and riches of mankind have created, 

| | : has 


FP 


18 
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has been ever the mother of arts; and the 
extended ſocieties of men have favoured the 


diſcoveries and reſearches of genius, Solis 
tude, and a ſimilar. mode of living, ſerve to 
perpetuate the ſame cuſtoms and manners in a 
continued ſeries of happineſs. And, perhaps, 


we may eonſider this race of men, as left on 


the earth to ſupport the dignity of our nature, 


and now and then at times to correct, and 


rule over, an enervated and degenerated race 


of beings. 


The cultivation of meadow-land is not 


known here; the earth is never diſturbed, 
and a thouſand prejudices combat againſt this 
profitable and uſeful piece of labour. The 
marſhy grounds are never drained, and one 
frequently finds ſtagnated water on the ſides 


of ſlopes and declivities. To the management 


of the water, as far as relates to the carrying 
it over the grounds, they are no ſtrangers; 
but with the proper preparation of the land, 


the mode of draining, and the moſt uſeful 
parts of this curious and intereſting detail, they 


are totally unacquainted. The firſt and 
general proceſs of theſe operations are familiar 
likewiſe to the Venetians, and the plains of 
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Lombardy ; but it is in Argau and Emmen- 
thal alone, where the Bernians ſeem to have 
brought the ſyſtem to perfection. Here no- 
thing is omitted ; the proper time for over- 
flowing, the ſituation of the land, the nature 
of the water and ſoil, and the quantity of 
moiſture proportioned to it accordingly, the 
mixture of ſuitable manure to enrich their 
qualities, with various other particulars, are 
the happy fruits of long attention and 
labour. 5 


The people of Sanen content themſelves 
with dunging their meadows in the winter, 
which they lay on without any proportion; 
and by obſerving no fixed rules about their 
watering, fome meadows remain too dry, 
while others are totally drowned, and the 
land is deprived of half its produce. 


All forts of greens come here a fortnight, 
fometimes a month, later than elſewhere; but 
they have generally more taſte. In the very 
cold vallies, where, in the month of April, 
the ſnow continues ſome feet deep, it is not 
unuſual to ſtrew freſh mould on its ſurface, 
which ſoon melts it; and, in a little time, one 
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may ſee various gardens cultivated and 
planted in the midſt of large tracts of ſnow. 


Potatoes were introduced here with much 
pains, and againſt much oppoſition ; thoſe 
that grow on the mountains are much prefer- 
able to thoſe of the vallies. It is now a fa- 
vourite food of the people; and being tythe- 
free, has, in many places, been nen 
for the uſe of corn. EO 


The Alpine bean is delicious, and, ——_ 
the plant that may be called here the moſt 
profitable. It is ground into flour, of which 
they make bread; its leaves ſerve to feed the 
ſheep, and its ſtalk is uſed to litter their 


ſtables. 


Since the introduction of the commerce of 
cheeſe, the cultivation of corn has been yearly 
decreaſing; and now there is not a plough to 
be found in the country. Here and there 
little patches of ground are ſown with hemp 
and flax, and others with wheat and barley. 
The land is once dunged, then turned up 
with a ſpade, and frequently produces an in- 
creaſe from ſix to twelve, in wheat; and in 
barley, from eight to twenty: oats and rye 

83 are 
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are quite unknown ; and even the ſmall quan- 
tity of corn that is ſowed, is owing to the 
want of ſtraw for their beds. 


| Wuilſt the inacceſſible act of their 
mountains ſeemed to cut off all communica- 
tion with the reſt of mankind, the hoarding 
up of their cheeſe was, among them, the only 
ſign of wealth and riches. I received one in 
a preſent, made in 1643, but it was hard and 
taſteleſs as a ſtick, Wheat bread was ſeldom | 
baked ; and that of the country was a thick 
dry barley cake, which would keep the whole 
year round, and when ſopped in the firſt 
whey, was conſidered as a delicacy. A quan- 
tity of this is even now taken by every family 
to the mountains. 


Hemp and flax thrive wonderfully, though 
there is ſeldom more ſown than is conſumed 
in domeſtic uſes. The commerce of linen 
eloth is entirely neglected; and this offers ſuch 
various employment for the poor, that I could 
wiſh to ſee their charity changed into the 
price of labour, and ne ſources of nouriſh+ 
ment opened, inſtead of the preſent ones ex- 
hauſted by the repeated demands of idleneſs, 
en, and * 


” The 
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The cultivation of fruit-trees is little at- 
tended to; and the operations of the dairy 


ſeem to have rendered them indifferent to all 


others. Plum, cherry, pear and apple trees, 
ate ſcattered here and there, but are no where 
collected into an orchard. Since a very cold 
winter that deſtroyed many of them, they 


have never been replaced by new plants; and 


every part of the country partakes of this pre- 
judicial neglect. Their wood is equally 


| ſerviceable, their ſhade leſs hurtful than that 
of the fir; and its neighbourhood affects no 


other ſort of cultivation. | 


In the. German parts of Sanenland, has 


boil chernes with cloves and cinnamon to a 


degree of paſte, which will keep good for 
thirty years. Mixed with a few grains of 
muſtard ſeed, and other ſpices, they uſe it as 
a ſweet ed and beat together with 
ſpices and juniper berries, they allow. it to 
ferment in water, and drink it as a red beer. 


But it is difficult to ſay how far nature in 


ſome reſpects, and their happineſs and igno- 
rance in others, check the progreſs of the ad- 
vantages theſe people might enjoy. For want 


of ſome regulation about their woods, whole 
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foreſts are cut, and uſed for palings, to incloſe 
their meadows : theſe ſoon grow rotten and 


uſeleſs even for fuel, and they have not learnt 


to repair their loſs, with the raſpberry and cur- 
rant buſh, which, together with the wild roſe, 
every where offer their impenetrable brambles- 


Madder grows here wild and high; the 


Miagnum ſativum, and the Lathyrus tuberous, 


whoſe ropt is ſo commonly eat in Berlin, 
Cloves and Maſtricht are very frequent. The 
Chycorea intybus, and ſcabigſa Alpium, are 
roaſted by a flow fire, and then ground and 
frank as coffee, 


If we compare, however, this land with 
other more fertile diſtricts, though it may 


appear to be far behind them in culture and 


population, yet the compariſon will certainly 
end in its favour. Deſerts have been changed 
into meadows, and rich paſtures have ſucceeded 
to barren woods. Laws do much, my friend ; 

genius ſtill more; but manners more than all 
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| 1 E education of the ancients ended only 

| with their lives; the young and old in 
Sparta, learnt the art of war; in Athens, 
politics and taſte; in Rome, to ſubdue the 
world. The national character with us its 


totally loſt; we are not educated as Germans, 


whoſe language we ſpeak worſe than the 
commoneſt people ; nor as French, though 
we grow old in imitating their manners; and 
much leſs as Swiſs. Louis is more reſpected 
among us than Winkelried and Erlach. 


The people of Sanen approach nearer their 
anceſtors than the Bernians, as approaching 
nearer to nature. They have preſerved their 
manners amidſt the ſeverity of the re- 
formation, which, at firſt, only exchanged 
bigotry and ſuperſtition for the gloom 
of fanaticiſm and hypocriſy. The churches 
reſounded with nothing but exhorta- 
tions to repentance and gravity; God's 

anger 
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anger was denounced againſt the moſt trifling 
levity; and the innocent enjoyments of the 
| ſhepherd's life were threatened with the cer- 
tain torments of hell fire. Nothing could 
equal the ſeverity * of puniſhments inflicted ; 
the regency fell into contempt, and the peo- 
ple were involved in the utmoſt miſery. It 18 
owing to the remains of theſe principles, that 
the Genevois have no comedy, and ſuch fre- 
quent inſurrections. 


The greateſt enemy to the people of Sanen, 
is the murrain among their cattle; and for 
this, and all their diſorders, they have excel- 
lent and ſpeedy remedies. No one becomes 
ſuddenly rich or poor; and this produces a 

wonderful conformity of manners and genius. 
Their intereſt being united with the utmoſt 
care of their flocks, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee the 
reciprocal friendſhip that ariſes e, e ther 

No ſooner do they ſee a human bei „but | 
they friſk and gamool round him with a X the 
demonſtrations of joy. The moſt * ſolitary 


* In 1592, a man was beheaded for having ſold his wife 
for ſix dollars; and another, for having been convicted five 
times of fornication : for flagrant breaches of duty, they 
were buried, or burnt, alive. 


ſhepherd 
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| ſhepherd. has an hoſpitality. which proceeds 
from the honeſty of confidence, and which 
you cannot better reward than with ſome 
news or anecdotes; and a politeneſs which 


ariſes from the fear of offending thoſe he is 
deſirous to oblige. In a deſolate part of the 


mountain, many miles from any dwelling, a 

girl of ten years old was employed in tending 
a flock of goats and ſheep. A ſtranger came 
to the cottage, and aſked for a little milk; ſhe 
ſaid, the milk belonged to her mother. He told 
her, he was very thirſty, and again repeated 
his requeſt, | The girl put her hand on her 
forehead, thought for a moment, run in, and 
brought him ſome milk. He offered her 


money, which ſhe refuſed, with theſe words: 


I have given you ſome milk becauſe you were 
thirſty; I have no excuſe to make to 0K 
mother for ſelling it. 


Not Gay Tis the price of hay was exor- 
bitant; a peaſant at Spiez, on the Lac, de 
Shun, more prudent than the reſt, had kept 
all his ſtock by him. He privately enquired 
who were moſt in want, went to them, and 
ſaid, My good neighbours, your cattle muſt 
ſuffer hunger i in this ſcarcity; 5 1 have luckily 
more 
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more hay than I can couſume; take what you 
want, and repay me the ſame quantity the 
next good harveſt. Theſe ſoft and obliging 
manners are, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
ported by the cuſtom of making profes one 
to uber: 


At the commencement of the year, the child- 
ren carry a preſent to their clergyman, and are 
entertained by him during the morning. From 
him, they goto the bailiff, by whom they are re- 
galed during the evening. There is one parti- 
cular day in which cakes are baked in every fa- 
mily, and then the children go with their little 
baſkets from houſe tohouſe. Some thieves lately 
broke into a cottage, and were ſeized in the very 


fact. The wife, and one of her relations, re- 


mained to watch them, while the huſband went 
to call the conſtable ; on their arrival, they 
found the thieves Gag at table, and the good 
woman waiting on them. Oh! fays ſhe, the 
pou creature 9 to be ſo hungry! 


Marriige is with them the moſt important 
period of their lives; much is allowed before 
it, but a wife is held ſacred. At new year, 


in Gkteig, _ the Schri Mien; that is, 
every 
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every young batchelor, after ſervice, takes his 

favourite laſs, carries her to the alehouſe, lives 
with her for three or four days, and then pre- 
pares for the nuptials. The firſt Sunday of 
being announced in church, the betrothed do 
not appear; the ſecond, they come dreſſed 
and powdered, and the bridegroom. wears a 
ſword. The next week is entirely devoted 
to feaſting and conviviality. When a widow 
marries, there is what they call a Scharivari. 
All the young men chuſe a head, or preſident, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to keep order, and prevent 
any alarm being given to women in labour, 
or the young children. They then proceed, 
during the eight, through the whole cere- - 
mony of the mountain journey ; and, at every 
| houſe ®, nothing is to be heard but the low- 
ings of cattle, and jingle of bells, &c. 


The houſes are built of larch or fir, and on 
three ſides ſurrounded with galleries, adorned 
with inſcriptions from the Bible; many of them 
from one to two hundred years old, and one 


in particular in Plaſeyon in Fribourg, 18 
dated 1415. 


In one of theſe, a lad got upon the ſhoulders of two of 
bis comrades, called himſelf king, and thoſe that bore him 
his ſubjects. He only found himſelf above the reſt, and did 
not feel the full force of the alluſion. : 


"ip Wa Many 
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Many villages ſtill retain the old cuſtom of 
aflembling on the green ſummit of ſome 
mountain, where they exerciſe themſelves in 
wreſtling, throwing the hammer, and run- 
ning. The victors are rewarded with ſome 
ſmall preſent, the commendations of their 
friends, and a ſong of victory. | 


After the hay 19 4 both ſexes meet at 
a cottage, on one of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and there divert themſelves three or 
four ſucceſſive days. The laſſes bring coffee, 
ſugar, and milk; the lads muſic and wine. 
The coffee is boiled up with cream, in the 
large cheeſe kettle ; they then fit round, and 
drink it out of their wooden ſpoons, 


The ſhepherds, during their leiſure, are 
fond of reading; Sebaſtian Munſter's Cofmo- 
graphy, is a favourite; and the hiſtory of the 
actions of their forefathers. The battles, 
however, of the King of Pruſſia, are read and 
talked of with as much pleaſure as thoſe of 
Sempach and 1 Every one * the 

following lines 


Sic ſprachen, bracke Friedric ift 
Ein rechter Schweizer-held ; 
Ein Tell-Gott helf ihm wider liſt 
Und macht der ganzen welt. 


They 
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They ſay, brother Frederic. is 
A true Swiſs hero; 4 

A Tell-God proſper him againſt a craft 
And might of the whole world. 


Many, however, who eſtimate. Looks by 

their cheapneſs, purchaſe a pack of ſpiritual 
nonſenſe, and read themſelves into gloomy 
fits of melancholy. The Catholic e 
buy maſſes and requiems. 


God's will be done, is their comfort againſt 
all worldly accidents; and their patience and 
ſubmiſſion under misfortunes is really ex- 
emplary. They come to church in droves 
from their mountains, as to a place of meet- 
ing, and where they are alſo to hear the 
orders of their governor. If a ſurgeon 
happens to paſs tlirough the village at the 
time, the whole community take the oppor- 


unity of being let blood. 


Like moſt ſhepherd people, they are given 
to ſuperſtition; ; and when they think their 
flocks, or their cheeſe, are bewitched, they 
oppoſe to it another incantation. The cheeſe- 
kettle is bent, and then muſt the witcheraft 
ceale, or the witch be diſcovered. on 
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F ormerly, there was a large range of fins 


paſture. ground between four rocky points, 
that belonged to a covetous old woman; who 


was fo rich that ſhe could have paved the way 
from the mountain to the village with her 
cheeſes. One day, ſhe m& another ſick old 


woman, who aſked her for a little cheeſe ; 


ſhe replied, She had none. But this pre- 


tended beggar was an angel, who immediate 


ly ſtruck the mountain; the rocks ſhivered 
into pieces, and covered the plain; it is 

called, to this day, as a warning to unchari- 
Fei" der verlorn berg, The deſtroyed 
Mountain. 


In Gſteig, à dead prieft is ſuppoſed to 
preach continually to the departed ſouls of his 
congregation. Wlien the people come to 
church, the ghoſts glide into their graves; 
but whoever takes a bone under his left arm, 
and walks backwards into the church, may 
ſee them all very diſtinQly. 


On Chriſtmas eve, thegirls robackwardst to a 


heap of wood, and the firſt ſtick they happen 


to take, determines the kind of man they; are. . 


* - «Su. 


But Z 
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But I need not dwell on theſe ſubjects ; if 
the ſhepherd's life does not pleaſe you, read 
Geſner, whoſe heart and genius will ſoon re- 
concile you to their manners. I think myſelf 
happy, in having raiſed him an altar in the 
minds of theſe happy people, as fling as 
their manners. 


1 people can enter into the ſimplicity of 
ancient manners. In Sanenland, they are 
nature; with us, they are virtue. 
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Berne. 


TITtitrTo, my dear Lady H, I 
have addreſſed all my Letters to you 
from Head. quarters; and to prevent the for- 
mality of a journal, endeavonfed to figure 
myſelf on the ſpot E was deſcribing, and recal 
thoſe ſenſations it formerly gave riſe to. But 
the tour I am now going” to make, is, by far, 
too long, and too intereſting, to truſt to this 
memorial transfer; and I ſhall conſtantly 
have the anecdotes of the day ready for the 
firſt conveniency of diſpatch that offers. At 
preſent, as I am diſpoſed to chat with you, 
and feel myſelf not fully initiated into the 
myſteries of Berne, to diſcloſe them with any 
confidence; fuppoſe TI reſume an argument we 
have frequently held together, and once more 
enter upon the ſubject of foreign travelling. 


Before the age of twenty, I ever regarded 
it as an uſeleſs part of education; let me now 
DB aud, 
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add, that I think! ir, if poſſible, more danger- 
dus than unprofitable: But the prejudices of 
cuſtom ſoon receive the ſanction of eftabliſhed 
maxims, and, perhaps, there are none we ſo 
rigidly defend, as thoſe which implicit credit 
has left us without a wiſh to examine. One 
of theſe, and by no means the leaſt unfortunate 
one for our countrymen, ſeems to be the ſup- 
poſed neceſſity, that a young man ſhould 
leave * his country; at a certain age; in ſearch 
of embelliſhments that he cannot pick up at 
home; or, to ſet it in its proper light, that, 
juſt eſcaped from the trammels of a college, 
he ſhould be ſent into the world to ſhake off 
the duſt of pedantry, and give to his talents 
that happy varniſh which diſplays their worth 
by concealing their roughneſs, and makes 
them reſpectable by ceaſing to render them 
impertinent. If we add to theſe acquiſitions, 
a certain knowledge of the world; the ſtudy 
of mankind and their different manners, and 
a kind of unembarraſſed ſuperiority in the 


Ml Amon the. many new regulations of the Emperor, that 

promiſe a Titus to his country, the prohibition laid upon his 

ſubjects from travelling till the age of twenty-five, is not 
among the leaſt advantageous. The prohibition is all one 
can find fault with. It thus becomes a ſpecies of perſonal 
ſlavery. To have diſcountenanced the _ had been ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe in view. 


1 modes 
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modes and forms of addreſs; we ſhall have 
nearly produced the ſum total of accompliſh- 
ments that moſt fathers have reaſon to hope 
from the proſecution of their favourite plan. 
But, ſuppoſing we eſtimate theſe qualifica- 
tions even at their higheſt worth, the moral 
character is ſurely more important; and if, 
to obtain the one, it is neceſſary to riſk the 
other, none but the-admirers of a Cheſterfield 
would too haſtily adopt tlie ſyſtem. How 
differently too, his Lordſhip could judge 
upon different occaſions, may be learnt from 
the interdi& he placed upon his heir, not ta 
travel into Italy before the age of twenty-fve. 
He had ſome reſpec for the qualities of the 
heart, though he found, that real virtue, like 
real proteſtations, was a dangerous honehy 1 in 
the ſcenes of politics and gallantry. 


Every nation, as it becomes peel, be- 
comes vicious in proportion to its refine- 
ments; the ſtandard coin of honeſty is foon 
adulterated, and the commerce of fociety, 
like that of its wealth, is carried on by a 
fictitious reprefentative. Mankind live upon 
mutual credit; and a ſuppoſed merit, ſup- 
ported by the elegance of manners, a con- 

formity 
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formity to cuſtoms, and a nice ſenſe of ho- 
nour and punctilio, are the acknowledged 
eſtimates of worth, and the frequent pattern 
of imitation. Is it not, therefore, more than 
probable, that a young man, of an open diſ- 
poſition, will ſoon fall into this agreeable. 
illuſion, eſpecially when he travels with the 
view of rendering himſelf polite and well- 
bred? Will he not, from the force even of 
obſervation, be taught to conſider pleaſure, 
riches, grandeur, and luxury, as the firſt and 
chief object of our wiſhes? That our hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in enjoyment; our beſt addreſs 
in procuring the means? Corruption thus 
ſteals into the heart, unfixed in its principles, 
and his ſentiments prove falſe, a8 his reaſon 
becomes blinded. People of merit are, then, 
thoſe who manage affairs with the greateſt 
delicacy, -who guard appearances, by avoiding 
the violences of exceſs, who know. how to 
accommodate themſelves to times, and to take 
advantage. of eyery circumſtance. Thus, the 
more he pretends to reaſon, the more he 
debaſes his ſentiments ; and whilſt he fancies 
himſelf advancing towards perfection, he is 
only, collecting a ſet of ideas ons diſgrace 
him, 

oe Þ I am 
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I am now talking of our young noblemen 
who return improved from their travels ; 

thoſe unhappy youths, whoſe | Ignorance Bed 
mau vaiſc bonte keeping due pace together, 
| form no inconſiderable number of our Engliſh 
travellers. They perhaps might equally 

have ruined their fortunes and conſtitutions at 
home, by a progreſs of low debauch. A 
foreign education to theſe, helps only ta 
ſpread the evil ſomething wider, to proclaim 
their follies to the world, to render the means 
of gratifying their inclinations more various, 
and the vice more palatable, 


| Let us view, for a moment, a man of this 
ſtamp, returned with the improvements of a 
three years tour. The importance annexed 
to the expedition, makes every one regard 
with aſtoniſhment the happy change in his 
character : he appears to be caſt in a new 
mould, and ſo indeed he i is, but the faſhion 
has not purified the metal. From the riotous 
impetuoſity of youth, he is now become the 
ſober man of gallantry; and, inftead of 
knocking down a watchman, or breaking the 
windows of a brothel, he is content to in- 


troduce miſery and unhappineſs wherever he 
is 
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is able; and friendſhip and hoſpitality are his 
help-mates, to forward his Purpole of Athonguy 
and ſeduction. 


I have taken, I hope, the worſt of? portraits, 
to exemplify my meaning, and to ſhew you 
how ill-judged, in this reſpect, is the candour 
of the good-natyred world. Travelling 


ſeems to be the univerſal panacea ; broken 


canſtitutions are repaired; diſſipation and 


folly worn away; and the young man re- 


turns, capable of ſupporting a part in the le- 


giſlation with dignity, and the duties of a 


| huſband with affection. The cruel ' effects of 
this ſplendid impoſition, I leave to the ſuffer- 
ing Parks of your ſex t to determine, 


But one material article inſiſted upon, is 1s 
the Enowledge of the world. It is true that, 
among the'many ſcenes and perſonages that 
are conſtantly preſenting themſelves, we, at 
leafl, are furniſhed with variety of character; 
we can diſtinguiſh an eſſential difference i in 
the deportments of a German Baron and a 
French Mar uis, an Italian Count and a 
Dutch Burgomaſſer. But what conſideration 
is due to ſuch inſignificant particularities; ; they 
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are, at beſt, but an acquaintance with a ſet of 


cuſtoms, which, like the drapery and colour- 
ing of a painting, may lead us to the dif- 
covery of the artiſt, without aiding our 
Judgments in deciding on the merit of the 
piece. To ſee mankind, we muſt ſtrip them 
of their maſks; without this precaution, all 
that we behold is but a ſort of magic decep- 
tion, where the rogue and the man of ho- 
nour play the ſame part, and are equally 
undiſtinguiſable i in the ſcene. Is it then in 
a foreign country that we are moſt likely to 
ſucceed-i in our purſuit? Is it there that each 


man carries a window in his breaſt ? or, 


where we are only idle ſpectators, are we 
moſt likely to diſcover the principles and 
ſprings of action? No, my dear Lady, H. 
On ne voit agir les autres, qu autant qu'on _ 


foi-m? eme, et dans [ecole du monde, comme dans 


celle de Pamour, 20 Aut commencer four pra- 
tiquer. ce qu on veut, neee. 1 


. 


Permit me now, "for | a moment, to repre- 
| ſent to you, the ordinary courſe of inſtruction 
that a young man receives, in order to form 
himſelf a man of the world. 3 "Tees the 
buildings of che towns through which he 

paſſes, 
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_ Paſſes, their fortifications, churches, colleges, 
hoſpitals, library, arſenals, and cabinets of 
curioſities. If he makes any ſtay, he is preſented 
at court, dines perhaps with the firſt miniſter, 
dances at a gala ball, and finifhes with fancy- 
ing himſelf attached to his partner. At 


length, he returns, when his knowledge of the 


languages might lead him to improvement, 
with a number of anecdotes and adventures, 
like little children, who, the firſt time they 
run upon the ſhore, collect a number of ſhells 
and pebbles to prove that they have ſeen the 
ſea. But, if this knowledge of the world is 
nothing more than the happy ſcience of not 
being deceived by appearances, nor a dupe to 
the artifices of cunning, at the fatal expence 
of heneſty and benevolence; in theſe re- 

ſpecs, travelling is very deficient. It teaches 
us to wear the maſk ourſelves; not to tear 
it from others, in order to form our man- 
ners. We help to deceive our hearts, and 
_ captivated with the exterior, become copyiſts 
of the very vices we wiſh to deteſt. Virtue 
and vice are the growth of every ſoil ; and, 


in all countries, a ſtranger runs the greateſt 


_ riſk of being acquainted with the latter. 
Merit is generally accompanied by modeſty 
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and ſtrives to conceal itſelf ; vice ſtamps itſelf 
with its image, and paſles in the world with 
equal worth and currency. Think not, how- 
ever, that I conſider this part of education as 
uſeleſs; but I would have the ſurface 
hardened, leſt the poliſh ſhould affect the 
ſubſtance. In forming a man of faſhion, I 
would not loſe the man; and in endeavour- 
ing to animate his manners, I would not con- 
ſent to deaden his feelings. But I will not 
preach any longer on this ſubject; you are 
daily witneſs to the advantages that may be 
derived from it; and the more J urge its follies, 
the poorer comment ſhall I make, at my 
return, on the text. 81 0 
eee Tours ſincerely. 


— % 1 4 
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LETTER XXXII. 


MY DEAR. LADY H—. | Bienne. 


HIS little town, and republic, which 
are both contained within the circum- 


ference of a ſquare league, is ſituated at the 


eaſtern point 'of a lake that bears its name; 
extending along the feet of the Jura, till it 
meets the river Thiel, which joins it at the 
other extremity, by a navigable ſtream, to 
the lake of Neuchatel. The environs are re- 


| markably pretty ; the plain before the town is 


extremely fertile, with a full view of the water 
to the weſt ; and towards the north, the Jura 
appears riſing above the town, with its vine- 
yards ſloping, down to the very houles, and 


its ſummit tufted with foreſts. Nothing can 


be more pleaſing. and piQtureſque than the 


paſſage from Cerlier to Bienne. The full 
length of the lake lies before you; every 


motion of the boat furniſhes matter for a 
new landſcape ;. and I never ſaw a ſpot ſo 
1 peculiarly adapted to the efforts of the pencil. 
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The few little ſketches I have made for you, 
will help to give you a detail of that variety 
of beauty which the deſigns of Aberley, I 
ſent you laſt year, have fo happily grouped 
together. On a ſmall hillock, to ſpeak in 
the language of the country, called Joli- 
mont, the proſpect preſents, on every ſide, the 
moſt enchanting. ſcenery. To the eaſt, the 
whole lake of Bienne, with its. iſland, towns, 
and villages; to the ſouth, the river Broy, 
rolling its Waves through an extenſive. plain, 
that ends in the diſtant glimmerings of the 
lake of Morat, and is finally cloſed by the 
Alps and Glaciers; ; and to the welt, the mag- 
nificent lake of Neuchatel, with its ſurface 
variouſly chequered by the local accidents of 


Tight and ſhade. 85 1 


The bold and fertile iſland f St. Peter, 
breaks this expanſe of water in the moſt beau- 
tiful manner, and was the laſt retreat of the 
unfortunate Rouſſeau, when driven from his 
aſylum of Motier. It was here that he hoped 
to finiſh his days in peace and quiet; and 
in this ſequeſtered ſolitude, forgotten by his 
friends, to paſs the ſhort remainder of his life 

in ' forgettirig and forgiving his enemies. But 
| his 
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kis perſecutions were not yet finiſhed ; he was 
forced to forſake this melancholy happineſs, 
with a heart totally broken by misfortune, 
and the regret of thoſe who had ever 
vilited him in his peaceful abode*. Every 
one is acquainted with the cauſe and motives 
of his flight from Geneva; from thenee he 
went to Iverdon, where, being purſued and 
proſcribed by the council of Berne, he ſought 
an aſylum at Motier, in the Val' de Travers, 
under the immediate protection of Lord 
Keith, then governor of Neuchatel. Wholly 
given up to mulic and botany, he ſeemed 
here to have recovered a tranquillity of mind 
to which he had long been a ſtranger; and his 
confeſſion of faith, and final admiſſion to 
the communion-table, gave his pious neigh- 
bours a hope of ſecing accompliſhed a Tub re- 
cantation of his errors. 


Unhanoits for him, and perhaps, even 
more ſo for Geneva, les Lettres de la Cam- 


* Any anecdotes relating to this extraordinary genius will, 
I doubt not, be acceptable to the Reader. Some that have 
been communicated to me fince the writing of theſe Letters ; 
and others, that I have collected from an excellent account 
of- Switzerland, lately publiſhed by a gentleman of Neu- 
chatel, will, I hope, occupy no unwelcome PR in this 
| _ of my correſpondence. 


Pagne 
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pagne were uſhered into the world with all 
the pride and ſupport of ariſtocratical influ- 
ence ; ſeveral anſwers appeared, which only | 
ſerved to confirm the ſuperior talents of the 
Author *, and the goodneſs of the cauſe he 
ſupported. It was now that he found him- 
felf miſtaken in his paſſion for peice and obli- 
vion ; the inſults and injuries he had expe- 
rienced, had left an animoſity in his heart that 
he could not eaſily vanquith ; and, like the 
baniſhed Bolingbroke, he once more em- 
barked in the debates of his . 


His Lettres de la — in which he 
ſeems to have exhauſted every reſource of his 
aſtoniſhing genius, immediately gave new 
ſpirits to the popular party; they triumphed 
in their turn, and ſaw the pen they ſo much 
dreaded, effectually conſigned to neglect, by 
the manly eloquence of their forgotten and 
abandoned Rouſſeau. Thus entered into this 
political conteſt, and the anathemas pronounced 


„ Theſe Letters; written with a gbd deſign, 5 admir- 
able both in their ſtyle and matter, appeared at a moment 
when the fermentation of parties began to ſubſide. Like a 
zealous champion, Mr. Tronchin threw down the glove, at 
a time when he ſhould have been ſatisfied,” that his moſt 
formidable antagoniſt was driven from the liſts, 


from 
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from the pulpit, againſt a perſecuted indivi- 
dual, leading him into doubts about the purity 

of their doctrine, he drew on himſelf the 
reſentment of thoſe who had protected him. 
He was ſummoned before the conſiſtory, to 
give an account of his articles of faith ; but 
he only ſent a written anſwer, with the con- 
firmation of the belief he had before profeſſed 
at his firſt arrival at Motier in 1762. It 
was in vain he pleaded a perſonal conteſt; 
the doctrines he eſtabliſned were deemed 
dangerous; and the clergy of Neuchatel now 
loſing every hope of their proſelyte, applied 
to the council, who appealed to their ſove- 
reign, with rend to the book and the 
Author. 


The following admirable Letter, which 
does honour to his head and heart, was the 
anſwer of his Pruſſian ien 


m e by 15 Grace of God, King of 
© Prufſia, &c. &c. | 


Friends and truſty ſubjects, 
« I'T is with ſatisfactiom we bebold, in the 
« humble Report, addreſſed to us the 4th 
* of this month, relative to the work of Mr. 
_ © Rouſſeau, 
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kc 


ce 
cc 
(c 
cc 
(c 


cc 


Rouſſeau, entitled, Letters written from the 


Mountain, the attention you pay to objects 


you think intereſting to the cauſe of religion. 
We cannot but approve the zeal of your 
holy paſtors, in wiſhing to prevent the 
promulgation of ſentiments contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed and received doctrines of your 
country. And, diſpoſed as we are, to 
ſecond them -in their laudable views, after 
examining the means moſt | conducive 
to that purpoſe, we. readily permit, you 
to take what meaſures you think moſt ne- 
ceſſary to the public good, with regard to 
the new edition and ſale of the ſaid Letters 
in queſtion ; leaving it to your prudence 
and diſcretion, to reje& every thing that, 
after mature deliberation, may appear likely 
to open a future ſource of diſcord and di- 
viſion. Our intention, however, is, that 


the ſaid work ſhould meet with no mark of 
public infamy; which, beſides being ad- 


verſe to the ſpirit of moderation, that 
ought ever to accompany the defenders of 
truth, frequently gives a greater publicity 
to the writings it proſcribes, and loſes by 
the act of condemnation the very end it 


propoſes to obtain. For the reſt, we make 


* na 
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© no doubt, but as you are the firſt to do 


e juſtice to the exemplary life and conduct of = 


« Mr. Rouſſeau, you are, at the ſame time, 
« inclined to permit him peaceably to enjoy 
the protection of your laws, in the retreat 
ce he has choſen, where our will is, likewiſe, 
“ that; he ſhould remaiff᷑ in perfect repoſe. 
hy With this we pray God to keep you in his 
© holy protection. 


By order of the Kink 


(Signed) 25 FENKENSTEIN HERZ BERO. 
March 30, 75. 


There was now only one way left to render 
this noble leſſon of toleration uſeleſs. The 
country was alarmed; he was every day ex- 
poſed to inſults and danger, and thought it 


beſt, by a precipitate flight, to avoid the rage 


of an incenſed and miſguided populace. 
After a few months reſidence on this charm- 
ing and ſequeſtered iſland, he was once more 
ordered, by the council of Berne, to quit 
their territories. His misfortunes now totally 
overwhelmed him; he abandoned all hopes 
of happineſs; and the following ſingular 
letter, among many, that paſſed between him 
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and his friend Mr. De Grafenried, then bailiff 
of Nidau, is the beſt proof of his feelings, 
and the ſevereſt reproach he has left behind 
him to the cruel inveteracy of his enemies. 


« STR,  Iſland'of St. Peter, Od. 20, 1765. 


THE wretched ſituation in which I find 


& 


myſelf, and the confidence J have in your 
goodneſs, have determined me to intreat 
you to propofe one condition to their Ex 


cellencies; which, whilſt it releaſes me, 


once for all, from the troubles of a turbu- 
lent life, will, at the ſame time, more com- 
pletely fulfil, in my opinion, the inten- 
tions of thoſe who perſecute me. I have 
conſulted my age, my temper, and my force; 
none of them are capable of ſupporting the 
fatigue of a long and dangerous journey, 


or of combating the inclemencies of the 


ſeaſon in a foreign country, at a moment 


when my preſent infirmities hardly allow 


me to quit my chamber. After what has 
paſſed, I dare not enter the territories of 
Neuchatel; where, even the protection of 
the ſovereign, and the government, cannot 
ſecure me Win the ny of a deluded | 

ra people. 


cc 


* 
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© people You cannot but be ſenſible; like= 


wiſe; that thus inhumanly driven from 
this, I ean have no hopes of prote&ion 


from the ſmaller and neighbouring ſtates. 


Reduced, therefore, to this cruel extremity, 
there appears to me but one reſource z and, 

however dreadful it may appear, I embrace 
it, not only without repugnance, but with 
an eagerneſs to ſee it accompliſhed. If 
their Excellencies will but permit me to paſs 
the reſt of my days in priſon, in any part 
of their ſtate they ſhall judge proper, I 


will live there at my own coft, and give 
ſecurity for my future ſubſiſtence. They 
may debat me, if they pleaſe, from pen 


and paper, and from every worldly com- 


munication, but thoſe immediately neceſ- 


ſary, and which ſhall be carried on by the 
perſon to whoſe care I am entruſted. All 
I requeſt is, the uſe of a few books, and 
the permiſſion, now and then, of taking a 
few turns in the garden. Do not imagine, 
from the apparent violence of the expe- 


dient, that it is only the reſult of deſpair. 


My mind is, at this moment, perfectly 
calm, and my determination proceeds from 


the moſt cautious and profound conſidera- 
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tion. If the reſolution I have formed is an 


extraordinary one, you will allow my fitua- 
tion to be no leſs ſo. My calamities are 
without example ; the ſtorms of life I have, 
for many years, been expoſed to, were 
enough to have ruined the health of the 
ſtrongeſt man: what then muſt be their 
effects on a poor infirm being like me, 
worn out with cares and vexations, and 
whoſe, only ambition is to die in peace. 
The paſſions of my heart are all extinct; I 
feel only the deſire of retreat and repoſe, 
and thoſe will accompany me to the habita- 
tion of my choice. There, delivered from | 
the idle importunities of the curious, and 
ſecured from the fatal contingency of any 
new event, I ſhall await the laſt with pa- 
tience ; and having no communication with 
the world, have nothing to increaſe my 
ſorrows. I love liberty, I will confeſs; but 


mine is beyond the reach of man, and 
| bolts and bars cannot. deprive. me of it. 


This captivity appears to me armed with 
ſo little terror, and I am ſo firmly perſuaded, 
that it will afford me all the happineſs I can 
expect in this life, that, upon that very ac- 


count, though it would free my enemies 


from 
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from every alarm, I dare not hope to 


obtain it. But I am willing to acquit 
myielf of every private as well as public 
reproach, and to try every honeſt means of 


aſſuring my own peace and quiet, and pre- 
venting any new dangers my enemies may 


force me to brave. I am well acquainted, 


Sir, with thoſe ſentiments of juſtice and 
humanity, with which your generous heart 
abounds, and feel how much it will coſt it to 
demand a grace, of this nature, in my behalf. 
But I truſt, that when you have conſidered 
every thing, the requeft I make will appear 


as a blefling; and the ſame ſentiments 


which occaſion your reluctancy, is the ſureſt 


voucher I can have of your being able to 


ſurmount it. I wait the honour of an 
anſwer before I take any deciſive ſtep, and 
begging you to accept, at once, ay excuſes 


and reſpe, 


I remain, &c. 


The requeſt was not granted, and the 


denial was followed by this ſhort and pathetic 
Letter. 
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„ SIR, Inand st. Peter, 22d OR. 176g, 
« I SHALL be able to quit the iſland of 
St. Peter next Saturday, and can fo far 
conform to the order of their Excellencies. 
But the extent of their territories, and the 


ill ſtate of my health, will not permit me, 


the ſame day, to paſs the limits of their 
power. If they are inclined to puniſh 
this mark of diſobedience, my life and 
perſon are perfectly at their diſpoſal ; 1 
have learnt to expect every thing from man- 


kind, and my ſoul is ever Prepared for the 
 worlſt. 


Receive, juſt and generous man, the 
affurance of my reſpectful gratitude, and 
of a remembrance that will for ever be dear 
to my heart, &c. &c.“ 1 


Vou ſee, my dear Lady . how little 
the ſeverity of politics has to do with the 
private feelings. I am not inclined to bg an 
advocate for ſuch injuſtice, and were I to at- 
tempt to reaſon, you would refer to theLetters 
before me, and aſk if I could be fincere. 


Adieu. 
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I HAvx altered the form of the ad 
Letter, to introduce theſe intereſting facts, 
without interrupting the courſe of my cor- 
reſpondence. No apology, I hope, is neceſ- 
ſary to the Reader for this caſual combina- 
tion of circumſtances, any more than for the 
introduction of the following verſes, which 
were ſent to me after his death; and though 
ſince, I believe, crept into print, are little 
known beyond the precincts of Paris. 


Sur la Mort de ]. J. ROUSSEAU.. 


Il n'eſt plus Ce puiſſant genie, 
A qui la langue des Frangois 
Doit ſa chaleur, ſon energie, 
La raifon ſa marche hardie, 
Et la liberté ſes ſucces— © 
Grand en morale, en politique, 
Enchanteur en peignant l'amour, 
Orphee et Platon tour à tour 
C'eſt dans ſon coeur on eſt ſa logique, 
Sa plume eſt un rayon de jour. 
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Abhorrant la doctrine impie, 
Que les fous d' aujourdhui 
Oſent nommer Philoſophie; 
Seul contre tous, fort ſans appui, 
Il ruina leur affreux ſiſtẽme, 
Ii ne penſa que par lui-mème, 

Et ſon ſiecle Penfr par lui. 


On Pa vo, par Ton! eloquence, | 
Confondre, aux yeux de l'univers, 
Des ſcavans la fiere i ne 
* , Faire rougir l'intolerance, 
Et montrer aux peuples leurs fers. 
Quand il vit, au ſein des lumières, 
Les loix complices des forfaits, 
Des arts les faveurs meurtrieres, 
Tous les maux fruits de nos progres, 
TI] rendit Phommage a a la nature ; 
Et ſous ſon magique pinceau, 


L'homme heureux ſans art, ſans culture, 
: Nous ſemble cree de nouveau. 


Plus d'eſclayage, plus de larmes, 
Sa plume fit tomber les armes 
Aux tirans de notre bonheur; 
L' enfance reprit tous ſes charmes, 
Et homme connũt ſa grandeur. 


Auſſitöt, Pardent fanatiſme | 
Accourut, la crofle à la main, 
Pour denoncer au deſpotiſme 
Ce bienfaiteur du genre humain.— 
RCV Les 
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Les decrets, Pexil, les ouvrages, | 
Pourſuivrent ſon cœur fletri : 
 Helas ! il n'a dans ces orages 
Que ſa vertu pour tout abri, 
C'eſt ainſi que par ſon exemple 
It prouva; comme en ſes Ecrits, 
Que ſe rendre digne d'un temple, 
C'eſt ſe devouer au mepris ; 
Ahl quand le ſage inſtruit la terre, 


Les prejugẽs hui. font la guerre, jw —1 


On redoute, on fuit ſon flambeau ; ; 

_ Neſt il plus? Vaine recompenſe, 

Le regret ſuccede à offence, 
Et Von pleure ſur ſon tombeau.— 

Pleurons, done, ſur ſes triſtes reſtes, 

Talens, vertus, prenez le deuil, 

Mais vous reſpectez ſon cercueil 


Beaux arts, ſur ſes cendres modeſtes, 


Craignez d' ẽtaler votre orgueil. 


Ou, fi notre ſiecle peut-etre 

Ne ſcait pas encore Phonorer, 

Avec tes Ecrits, O moa maitre ! 

Seul j'irai m'inſtruire 2 pleurer, 
Pinvoquerai pour t'admirer 

Une poſteritẽ plus ſage, 

Qui, par un immortel homage, 
Soit digne de te celebrer. 


18 
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HIS lite alli then of Bienne, for I 


may accuſe poor Rouſſeau for once of 
having led me aſtray, acknowledges, the ſo- 
vereignty of the Prince of Porentru, as Biſhop | 
of Baſle ; but, from its connection with Berne, 
poſſeſſes many excluſive privileges in civil and 
religious matters. The Prince has the power 
of naming a preſident in their councils as a 
guardian of his rights and titles; but he muſt 
be a ſenator of Bienne, can ons aſſemble the 
ſtate, and, from his office, has No voice in 
| the deliberations. How far intrigue may ad- 
vance bis intereſts, I cannot ſay; but the ob- 
ject is ſo ſmall, and the jealouſy of its preten- 
ſions ſo great, that I ſhould imagine little is 
practiſed from motives of policy, or from ap- 
parent views of ſucceſs. On the acceſſion of 
a new Biſhop, the ſtate is charged with the 
hoſpitable reception of their Sovereign and his 
retinue. 
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retinue. The, magiſtrates. and citizens take 
the oath of allegiance to him before the altar; 
the freedom of the city is preſented to him 
by his chancellor, which he reſtores to the 


burgo-maſter as a mark of his ratification. The 
militia then enter the church, to ſwear fidelity; 


and thus the ceremony ends. Excluſive of 


this they pay no tax, call themſelves an ally 


of the Swiſs Cantons, ſend their deputy to the 

General Diet, and aſſume all the importance 
of a great political influence. The conve- 
niency of water carriage 1s in favour of its 
commercial purſuits, but they are not carried 
to any extent. Rod-iron and wire are the 
principal articles; and ſome thoufands of calves 
ſkins are prepared here, which are _ moſtly 
bought up by the glovers in Italy. 


8 After | traverſing a wild mountainous coun- 
try, I arrived at the famous paſs of Pierre 
Pertuis, where the road 1s carried through a 
ſolid rock near fifty feet thick, the height of 


the arch twenty-ſix, and its breadth twenty- 


five. Various have been the diſputes and 


conjectures about this wonderful communica- 


tion; and a Latin inſcription on the rock has 


been twiſted and turned into every poffible 
meaning, 
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meaning; to ſtrenthen each hypotheſis that in- 
genuity has formed. But as the words Via 
fafta per montem, which expreſsly mean a 
way made through the mountain, are univer- 
ſally allowed to be legible, I cannot conceive 
why ſo many ſhould be deſirous of giving 

the credit of it entirely to nature. Inſcrip- 
tions are uſed to record the operations of art; 
thoſe of nature have but one Author, and 
poſterity wants not man a tribute to his re- 

membrance 8 


9 


; "ag hence to  Porentru; the en of 
the Prince and Biſhop, the road is uncom- 
monly romantic: ſometimes it winds along 
the bottom of ſome rugged precipice, then 
ſteals through a peaceful vale, undiſturbed by 
torrents, and ſmiling with the moſt luxuriant 
harveſt. From the heights above, the moſt 
rural ſcenes preſent themſelves on the ſum- 
mits of cragged rocks, that, from beneath, 


* The ingenious naturaliſt Monſ. de Sauſſure, whoſe re- 
ſearches into the natural hiſtory of his country do him ſo 
much honour, endeavours to prove that this paſſage was 
formed by water. I can only ſay in oppoſition to ſuch re- 
ſpectable authority. that the chief foundation of his opinion 
] did not perceive to exiſt. I ſaw no appearance of the ſtream 
he mentions. Vid. Yoyages, dans les Alps, vol. i. p. 331, &c. 


appeared 
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appeared inacceſſible to all but the winged 


part of the creation. The convent of Belle- 


lay, that ſeems to preſide over this majeſtic 
ſcenery, is at leaſt intereſting to the weary 
traveller, who wants no recommendation but 
his neceſſities to be admitted to their hoſpi- 


table board. An academy, eſtabliſhed here for 
the education of young men of faſhion, takes 


away that horrid gloom which is commonly 
the aſſociate of cloiſtered walls; and the mili- 
tary exerciſes carried on under the inſpection 
of one of the fathers, formerly an officer of dra- 
goons, and a courſe of phyſical experiments, 
purſued by another through its various 
branches, give a tone of converſation quite 
different from the hoar/e jargon of contentious 
monks, and the ſubtle diſputes of ſcholaſtic 
divinity. 


At Porentru my reception was as gracious as 


polite. The Prince was very affable, and, though 


taken up with ſpiritual concerns, appeared to 


be perfectly well acquainted with the tempo- 
ral intereſts of the contending parties on the 
theatre of Europe. He talked, to be ſure, with 


a little tender concern on the preſent ſituation 
of our affairs; an effuſion of pity, I ſuppoſe, 
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452 - OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
borrowed from his fatherly office, and whick 
the pride of an Engliſhman can n ſpare 
on all occaſions, 


I now took a different route, and 9 
through a part of his Grace's territories, no leſs 
intereſting to the curious traveller, than to the 
buſy and profound philoſopher. The moun- 
tains * on every ſide are filled with marine 
productions, and the horſes hoofs have tram- 
pled on petrifactions that now enrich the beſt 
cabinets in the country. | | 


From Delmont, a neat little town, and ſome- 
times the temporary reſidence of the Biſhop, 
the journey through the Munſterthal or Mo- 
lier Grand Val, affords an inexhauſtible va- 
riety of ſavage and romantic beauties. The 
mountains ſometimes cloſe in upon a wooded 
glen that frowns over the ſtream beneath, then 
forming a chain of rugged and perpendicular 


* The reader, who is inclined to ſtudy the natural hiſtory 

of this country, will find, in the Hifoire naturelle de la Suiſſe, 
par Scheuchzer, and improved by the remarks of M. Subzer 
de Berlin, and publiſhed under his name, many intereſting 
obfervations. The works of Grouner and Bernouilli are well 
known. But the ſpecimen of the work M. de Sauſſure has 
given to the Public, feems deſtined to conſign to oblivion every 
former publication, | | 4 


rocks, 
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rocks, incloſe a fertile vale bedecked with 
herds, hamlets, and paſtures. But a little be- 
yond the village of Roche, one enters into 
ſcenes ſublimely terrible. A long range of hor- 
rid precipices, that ſeem cleft aſunder by ſome 
violent coneuſſion, juſt afford a paſſage to the 
river Birs, that roars along the bottom of this 
gloomy dungeon. The induſtry of man has 
effected a narrow road, which is carried along 
the different ſides of the current, as the pro- 
jecting rocks block up the poſſibility of paſ- 
ling. During the ſpace of two miles nothing 
is to be ſeen but theſe rugged walls of rock, 
dark here and there with the Alpine pine, or 
enlightened by a partial gleam of ſun-ſhine 
deſcending from the crevice above. 
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And now let me ſpeak a word of the inha- 
bitants of theſe ſingular vallies. Like thoſe 
of Bienne they are moſtly Proteſtants, and, 
though under the juriſdiction of the Prince of 
Porentru, ſwear allegiance and fidelity to the 
Canton of Berne for the preſervation of their 
religious rights. Their embracing the Re- 
formation was the ſource of long and frequent 
contention; but in the end was ſettled on 
terms ſo diſadvantageous to the canons of the 


2 Catholic 
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Catholic cathedral *, that they retired to S0 
leure, and derart eſtabliſned themſelves at 
Delmont, where, ſecure in their former tithes 
and quit-rents, they have totally forgotten their 
ancient zeal and animoſity. Vaſt numbers of 
Anabaptiſts are ſettled in this part of the 
| country, where they retired after the edict + of 
Berne in 1660, and carried with them a ſim- 
plicity of manners, and a frugality of life, 
which they enjoy in the contentment of peace 
and induſtry. | 


It is in confequence of their alliance with 
the Canton of Berne, that Bienne, St. Imier, 
Neuveville, the mountain of Dieſſe, and the 
Munſterthal, are included in the treaty of 
Weſtphalia as parts of Switzerland t, though | 

ne 


* Now the great church of Motier Grand Val, where the 
ſimplicity of worſhip has ſucceeded to the parade of it, and 
where, to ſupport the luxury of its miniſters, is no longer 
made an obligation of the faithful. 


+ Either to abandon their errors ſo detrimental to the 


public good, or to ſell their poſſeſſions, and leave a country 
they were not ready and willing to defend. | 

+ The fifth article of the treaty concluded between the 
Biſhop and the Court of France in 1739, runs thus: 

« Le Prince, Eveque de Baſle, obſervera toujours, pendant 


la guerre, une exacte neutralitẽ, ainſi qu'il a fait juſqu' à 
46 preſent, 
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the ſovereignty of them gives the Biſhop the 
title of Prince of the German empire. As 
allies of the republic, they are bound to take 
up. arms in its defence, except engaged in 
a war with their Sovereign, when they are 
to remain neuter, Every year they ſend to 
Berne a ſmall token of their allegiance z and 
one of the council, as inſpeQtor-general of the 
rights of Munſterthal, viſits them occaſionally, 
to hear any complaints that may offer, and 
guard againſt new innovations. A mini- 
ſter likewiſe is appointed, to examine, annu- 

ally, the doctrines of their churches, the ſtate 
of their public worſhip, and to diſtribute 
among them, books of the Catechiſm and 
 Pfalms. One cannot but admire ſuch a va- 
riety of intereſts and opinions united in the 
ſupport of one general cauſe; but the band 
of union, which prudence 4 a ſenſe of dan- 
ger ſtil! hold together, the jealouſies of reli- 
gion, and the unequal participation of poli- 
tical importance, are however tending to 
weaken ; ; and, Pe Ys ſenſe of a * 
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ce pbbgt & tee en tout temps 26 permettre aux of- 
cc ficiers Suiſſes, ou allies des Suiſſes qui ſont au ſervice du 


< roi, de faire des recrues dans la portion de ſes Etats, qui no 
« font pas partie de Vempire. ” 


which 
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which each canton maintains for itſelf, may 
be, from a private conſideration, extended to 
the public ſecurity; yet the ſtrong motives of 
religion-are wanting to reſtore that brotherly 
affection which firſt cemented the alliance; 
and we may affert, perhaps, that Switzerland 
had been happier without the Reformation ; 
or rather, had the prevalence of its ne 
been univerſal. | 


A plague OE, theſe great cities! ſay I; 
they are like great people, I think ; the mo- 
ment you are known to have been in their 
company, you are expected at once to be- 
come mighty entertaining. I meant only to 
have paſſed through the vale of St. Imier, ſo 
on to the little Catholic town of Landeron *, 

and after repoſing a few hours on the wth 
of this beautiful lake, have, crept up quietly 
among the induſtrious inhabitants of the 
This and the ſmall village of Creſſer, though under the 
government and in the principality of Neuchatel, ſtill pre- 


ſerve rigidly the tenets of the Roman church. Religion, at 
the time bf the Reformation, was, in many parts of Switzer- 
land, determined, like other temporal concerns, by the plu- 
rality of voices. The vote of the common herdſman of the 
town decided the articles of its faith. What a pity for the 


happineſs of mankind, the ſame mode had not my more ge- 
2 9 _— k 


Folk _ neighbouring | 
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neighbouring mountains. To prolong then 
my ſtay as little as poſſible, I ſhall only | lay, 
that induſtry and nature have equally conſpired. 
to beautify its ſituation. Villages, chateaux, 


and vineyards, mountains, woods, and water, 
are grouped together in the moſt fanciful 


manner; and no citizen, upon earth, per- 


haps, enjoys a more happy ſtate of freedom, 
than he who can riſe every morning to the 
contemplation of this glorious nen 


* Fr 


Signs the year 1707 they have been under 


the dominion of his Pruſſian Majeſty z but be- 


ing too far removed from the rod of power, 
they feel only the mild influence of his protec- 
tion. Here commerceifeels not the reſtraining 
ſhackles of cuſtom-houſe duties; every branch 


of trade is free and open, and the taxes upon 


property are moderate; the neceſſity of ſump- 
tuary laws is not felt, and the ſubject remains in 
full poſſeſſion of every perſonal privilege. In 
all civil deeiſions, the voice of the ſtate is irrevo- 
cable; in criminal matters, the King can miti- 
gate the ſentence, or grant free pardon. They 
are independent of all other ſtates belonging 
to his Fruſſian Majeſty; are free to ſerve any 
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Prince * whatever, and by no means bound 


to take an active part in his wars. His Ma- 


jeſty however retains the privilege of recruit- 
mg here; draws yearly from hence a few of 
his beſt ſoldiers ; has the power of naming 
a governor; and, flattered by the voluntary 
contribations f of a free people, neglects no- 
ing to promote ey „ 


* 
9 


Thoughthe militar id mail purſuits 
of the people leave but little leiſure or inclina- 


tion for -the- occupations of ſcience, yet the 


e of trade has 8 a vehicle of lite- 


* 3 5 en 5 at the te of Roſbach, was 
an officer of Neuchatel i in the ſervice of France. The King 


| ſent for him, and politely alkdUthim, If the Seyon had not 


occafioned ſome new alarms to his country? This torrent 
had done incredible damage at Neuchatel in 1750. 


+ The revenue he derives does not amount to five thou- 


fand pounds Sterling yearly, great part of which is con- 
ſumed in bettering the roads, and other public works of the 


country. - In 4770, they owed to the interceſſion of his Ma- 


jeſty the importation of corn from Piedmont, When à dearth, 
united to a bad policy, produced the momentary dread of a 
famine through all Switzerland. This happened, too, only 
two years after his rights were tram pled on by the contumacy 
of che people, in which diſpute his Advocate General loft 
his life. —.— the intervention of Berne, the eſtabliſhed arbi- 


pair the wrongs it had committed, 


Ms, 
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rature, in which che glowing page of Li- 

berty travels ſecure; and, while Deſpotiſm 
looks with contempt on the inſignificance of 
its politics, it may feel a terror from the free 
dom of its publications. One very remark- 
able circumſtance I cannot omit :—The ci- 
vil laws of Neuchatel have never been. di- 
| geſted into a regular code; and this part of 
the legiſlation is nothing more than a com- 
pilation of ancient cuſtoms and decrees, col- 
lected in 2 manuſcript called Contrmicr. 
This collection, no doubt, abounds with many 
curious incidents relative to the reſpective | 
rights of prince and people during the dark 

and middle ages; but the uſe of it, while it 

pays a compliment to their manners, is the 

ſevereſt ſatire on their prudence and juftice. 
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The police of the clergy centres within the 


pales of the church, and they are accountable : 
to none but their own laws, as long as they y 
| oppole not the authority of the prince, or = 


attack the eſtabliſhed conftitution of the 
ſtate. This circumſtance reminds me of an 
anecdote related of his Pruſſian Majeſty :— 
A young clergyman of Locle had repeatedly 
preached againſt the eternity of hell-tor- 
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310 | OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ments; and though frequently adviſed to 


drop ſuch dangerous doctrine, till perſiſted 


in ſupporting it, as the moſt rational, and moſt 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs of the Deity. 
The grave doctors took the alarm, drew up 
an accuſation in form againſt this modifying 
doctrine, and preſented it to the King, with 
an earneſt deſire that he ſhould be removed 
from his ſacred office. By return of poſt 
came this laconic anſwer :—S: Meſſieurs les 
Neuchatelois veulent etre damnes eternellement,, 
# ne me m#le pas de leurs affaires. 


9 un on the ſubject, I will ſubjoin one 
more anecdote, though not relating to Neu- 
chatel :—A Poliſh prieſt ſent the King a letter, 
that, after much pain and trouble, he had 


found out fifty new arguments to invalidate 


the authenticity of the holy ſcriptures; he re- 
ceived this anſwer i — Monjieur, J admire 
beaucoup la fertiger. de votre genie, et je ne 
doute pas qu 'apres plus de recherches, vous 
euſſies pi trouver cent crmquante ; mais f 


vous ofez en publier un, Je vous * penare 


tout uite, 
This 
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This is conſidering religion like a monarch 
at leaſt, if not like a man: and now, after a 
ſhort meal, and a little of the wine of the 
diſtri, | the beſt in all Switzerland, I ſhall 
take advantage of the cool of the evening to 
proceed on my route. 


Yours, &c. 
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Les Bords du Lac de toi, 

MY DEAR LADY H— 
HE whole weſtern tract of the Jura, 
which I have been traverſing for ſome 
days with ſo much pleaſure, has employed 
the pens of the moſt celebrated naturaliſts, - 
and afforded matter of reaſoning to the great- 
eſt philoſophers of the age. Nature in this 
part of the country, like the inhabitants, 
ſhould be viewed in her workſhop, to become 
intereſting: I had only time to examine 
the latter, and cannot, I think, give you 
a better idea of them than by tranſporting 
your imagination among ſome of your barren 
Highland vallies, and there, inſtead of a few 
filent ſcattered cottages, immured between 
rugged mountains, preſent to you the in- 
habitants of large villages, eaſy in their cir- 
| cumſtances, polite in their manners, and 
Killed i in the enn, arts to the greateſt 
degree 
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degree of perfection. No later than the thir- 
teenth century the whole was inacceſlible, and 
the ſavage reſidence only of wolves and bears; 
but, during the ſmall courſe of three hundred 
-years, the continued progreſs of perſevering 
induſtry has raiſed a people to a happy and 
flouriſhing condition, and taught them the 
means of repairing the barrenneſs of the ſoil, 
.and the rude inclemency of the climate. The 
land, covered with ſnow during ſeven months 
of the year, is too chilled for the vegetation 
of any other grain but that of oats and bar- 
ley : the cultivation of theſe, too, is but par- 
tial; and their paſturage and cattle afford them 
the chief exchange for the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life, which they draw moſtly 
from Franche Compte and the biſhoprick of 
Baſle. The obſtinacy of nature is, I believe, 
no where better repaid by a total neglect of 
her charms and improvement. The ingra- 
titude of the ſoil preſents no allurement to 
the induſtrious farmer; inſtead of com- 
bating againſt the rigour of the climate, he 
quits the plough for the balance, and changes 
the labour of the peaſant into the ingenuity 
of an experienced watch-maker. This chan- 
nel of induſtry, and that of lace-making, 
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314 .OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
leaves but few hands to be employed in the 


fields; and their ſcarcity, and conſequently the 


high price of labour, are a ſufficient encourage- 
ment for foreigners to ſeek employment, The 


harveſt work, and moſt of the. farming bu- 
ſineſs, is performed by emigrants from Bur- 
gundy and Franche Compte, who are ulti- 


. mately paid, perhaps, with a bauble of luxury 


For the ſubſiſtence derived from their labour. 


From the continual influx of riches, ariſing 
from theſe refined articles of commerce, one 


might expect to find many poſſeſſed of for- 


tunes far above mediocrity. But ſeveral ob- 


ſtacles are oppoſed to this rapid increaſe of 


wealth. A luxury i in their mode of living *, 


a general diſtaſte for the more neceſſary and 


uſeful arts, by which means common conve- 


niencies are brought at an exorbitant price 


over the mountains, the neceſſity of employ- 
ing foreigners for all menial offices, and a to- 
tal inattention to their foreſts, which is con- 
tinually increaſing the value of the wood in 


On entering a ſmall inn, in Locle, the belt room was 
occupied | by a joyous party celebrating a wedding. Every 
common journeyman walked a minuet with his partner, and - 
was expected to know che f gure of every favourite cotillon, 


proportion 
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proportion to the diſtance from which it is 
brought, render the annual ſavings much leſs 
than their apparent induſtry and application 
ſeem to promiſe. In the two villages of Locle 
and Chaux de Fond, which all travellers go to 
ſee, they reckon five thouſand inhabitants; 
eight hundred of which are computed to ex- 
erciſe the trade of watch-making, and to 
produce annually fifteen thouſand watches, 
excluſive of clocks, &c. There are fifteen 
hundred who work lace, about one hundred 
Jewellers and finiſhers in gold and enamel, 
one hundred merchants, and fcarcely twenty 

ſtocking-weavers. In the Chaux de Fond 
there are ſome workmen in ſteel and pinch- 
beck; but their number is as s inconſiderable 
as their ſucceſs, 


This village is likewiſe the i of the 
famous Jacquet Droz, whoſe mechanical ge- 
nius, as well as that of his ſon, has travelled 
with admiration into molt countries of Europe. 
But the opening“ of a brilliant flower, the 
whiſtling of a bird, or the various motions of 
an automaton, are at beſt but the tricks of an 


* The automaton, and Cox's Muſeum, will be in the me- 
mory of every reader ; nin, pieces in the latter were the in- 
vention of this young man's ingenuity. 
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art, which, like the problems of calculation, 
ſerve to amuſe, without conveying either uſe or 


inſtruction. How inſignificant does it all appear 


before the ſingular and hardy project of one of 
his fellow-countrymen ! The name of this un- 


common genius was Abraham Perret, who, 
obſcrving that the waters brought down from 
the mountains after a violent rain or the 
melting of the ſnow, had forced themſelves a 
paſſage to the foot of a rock, where they loſt 
theraſelves in the crevices, conceived the bold 
idea, that, by following the ſtream, and ſcoop- 
ing out a cavity in the rock, he might gain 


a fall of water ſufficient for the purpoſe of 


working a corn-mill, and ſo relieve his coun- 
trymen from the diſagreeable neceſſity of ſome- 
times ſending their corn through bad and dan- 


gerous roads over the mountains, to be ground 


at the neighbouring mills. His firſt attempt 
was, to dig a large pond or reſervoir, to col- 
lect the waters that flowed into the vale; and 
from thence he led chem by a ſmall a) to 
the foot of the rock, where, by a ſeries of im- 
menſe labour, he fully effected his deſign; 
and in a large ſubterraneous cavern has 
erected four wheels, one above another, whoſe 
e are adegune to every purpoſe and 
5 Want 
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_ Want of the ſurreunding country. The ſame. 
current of water gives motion to all the four 
at the ſame time. After turning the firſt, it is 
caught in a wooden trough, and conveyed 
with a rapid fall to the next, and ſo on to 
the third and fourth, each wheel diminiſhing 
ſomething in diameter, to allow for a certain 
diminution of force that ſome waſte of water 
muſt conſequently occaſion. Aſter turning | 
the fourth, the ſtream loſes itſelf in the rock, | 
and its loſs is no longer regretted. Few local { 
inventions, I believe, have been diſcovered 
more eſſentially beneficial than this; it has 
given riſe to many conſtructions of a fimilar 
nature in theſe mountains, of which I ſhall 
ſay nothing, as IJ have endeavoured to explain 
this ſo eircumſtantially, and as all the others 
vary only from the accident of ſituation, or 
ſome other trifling cauſe, which one views 
with pleaſure on the — but would en to 
be intereſting on paper. 5 


The deſign of another member of tis TY 
munity deſerves to be recorded, though it v Was 
not attended with the ſucceſs it merited, A 
German, named Maurer, had contrived to 
* che King's s permiſſion, and eſtabliſhed; 


with 
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with ſeveral aſſociates, a lottery at Neuchatel, 
one of whom held an office at Locle; and the 
whole country brought their offerings and 
hopes to this ſhrine of fortune, It was to no 
purpoſe that pamphlets were publiſhed to ex- 
poſe the roguery and cheat of the whole pro- 
ceeding ; few were read, and of thoſe few, 
the ardour of expectation outſtripped the 
dull though ſure conviction of calculation. 
At laſt, an inhabitant of Locle opened a lot- 
tery of nuts upon the ſame principles, and the 
apparent folly of the proceeding, together with. 
the cheapneſs of the riſk, brought ſo many 
adventurers, that he ſoon was in poſſeſſion of 
the whole yearly produce of the country. 
Even this mode of opening the eyes of the 
inhabitants to the diſcovery of the deception 
had no effect; for one of thoſe ſtrokes of for- 
tune that almoſt belies the calculation of chances, 
having conferred a prize of thirty thouſand 
florins on one of the purchaſers, the proprie- 
tors cavilled againſt the payment ; and being 
adjudged by the council to the lawful, penalty, 
they left, by a ſudden flight, the diſappointed 
individual to lament his negative loſs, and the 
country, in poſſeſſion of a poſitive advantage. n 
| - The 
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The whole chain of mountains that forms 
this weſtern frontier, is of the ſame nature 
with thoſe I have already deſcribed ; the ſame 
train of induſtry is to be found in La Bre- 
vine and round le Lac d Etalieres, The 
idea you already poſſeſs of the Locle and 
Chaux de Fond, may be applied to all the vil- 
lages indiſcriminately. The richeſt and moſt 
beautiful aſſemblage of them is in a valley 
called Val de Travers. The road, too, that 
winds through the mountains to it, is uncom- 
monly wild and formidable. On one ſide, a 
range of dreary precipices block up every paſ- 
ſage, but the narrow one immediately before 
you; and the river Reuze, roaring in the depth 
beneath, renders every approach on that ſide 
truly dangerous. In one particular paſs, called 
La Cluzette, the rock, compoſed of a crum- 
bling ſtone, begins to ſlope forwards from its 
very baſe, and overſhadows the road with an 
| awful canopy, that nothing but the dread- of 
falling into. the rattling torrent below could. 
tempt one to approach with ſecurity. . Frem 
hence the landſcape aſſumes a milder ſet of 
features, and ſoftens into a gentle and more. 
pleaſing aſpect. The river is - ſometimes 
emboſomed amidſt the ſhade of hanging 


woods, 
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woods, and then ſteals through ſome fertile 


paſture, with flocks grazing on its banks; 


the view of the peaceful Lake of Neuchatel, 
between the openings and hollows of the 
mountains, adds a. beauty that is not miſſed, 
but is wanting to complete the ſcenery of 
your juſtly admired paſs of Killicranky. The 
neatneſs and abundance that reign; through 
this ſmall diſtrict, afford the beſt | eulogy on 
their induſtry. Situated near the borders of 
France, commiſſions make a conſiderable part 
of their profit; theſe, together with a mer- 
chandize of lace, watches, hides, paper, but- 
ter, and cheeſe, replace the wants of their own' 
territory, by the corn and wine from Bur- 
gy and Franche nn net n | 

The mountains that bc this valley 
abound with petrifications and curious caverns. 
Of theſe the moſt remarkable is at a village 
called Cote aux Fees, in the diſtri of Verriere. 
The country round about it certainly bears 
no great reſemblance to my idea of fairy land, 
though one might ealily fancy the grotto to 
have been Oberon's favourite place of wor= 


ſhip; and its name, Temple des Fees, is un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly happily miſtaken *. The entrance 
ſeems to be debarred from any but atrial be- 
ings, that, upon an emergency, can glide 
through a crevice or a key-hole. But the in- 
duſtry, I believe, of foxes and badgers has 

worked a fort of paſſage, through which one 
is obliged to paſs, reptile-faſhion, till one is 
releaſed, .on a ſudden, from this embarraſſing 
ſituation by the diſcovery of a fine ſtalactical 
dome, white as ſnow, ſupported by one co- 
lumn in the centre, whoſe diſtillations, from 
the reflection of a number of lights, appeared 
to emblaze it with precious ſtones. After 
paſſing this veſtibule, the cavern ſeparates it- 
ſelf into three iles or alleys, ſupported by re- 
gular rows of pillars, lowering from each'ex- 
tremity, and forming a ſort of arch in the 
centre. One of theſe traverſes the mountain, 
and, after a ſubterraneous march of a few 
minutes, a hole formed by Nature in the rock, 


'* Keifler, in his Celtic Antiquities, proves the origin of 
Feẽs to have been from Fed, from which we have taken our 
word Faith. It was cuſtomary to ere& two large ſtones to 
mark the boundaries of different countries, and theſe were 
called Pierres de Foi. This, probably, was the ſeparation 
between the Sequani and ancient Helvetia. Another Grorte 
aux Fels, near Romain Motier, adds ſtrength to this opinion. 


> 4 | on 
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on the oppoſite fide, produces the ſweeteſt il- 
luſion of optics. The whole Val de Travers 
opens upon the view, with the Reuze wind- 
ing through it in a tremendous depth be- 
neath; and all its variety of towns, villages, 
and en is at once collected into thas na- 
tural focus. 


The paſture of theſe mountains is tolerably 
rich, and the inhabitants furniſh great quan- 
tity of cheeſe to their French neighbours, But 
they have contrived a means of attending to 
all the calls of the dairy, without greatly im- 
peding their more favourite and profitable oc- 
cupation of watch-making. Several families 
form an aſſociation, and keep at the common 
expence a cow herd to attend their cattle. 
Each has his certain day allotted to the buſi- 

neſs of the dairy; the milk and butter, for 
home conſumption, is diſtributed in propor- 
tion to the reſpective ſtocks. At the end of 
the ſeaſon the cheeſes are ſold, all expences 
paid, and the reſt is divided into 8 
tionate ſhares. | 


n hence, dirough: the pleaſant town of 
— and the whole tract of the Pays de 


Vaud, 
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Vaud, between that and the village of Val 
Orbe, I have but one obſervation. to make, 
and it is a painful one. The peaſant is nd 
longer ptoprietor ; ; he is ſubject to the will of 
an imperious maſter, and the flovenlitieſs of 
the cultivation betrays the nature * of the te- 
nure. But I will notdetaiti you at preſent on 
this ſubje&; you have yet to mount on the 
ſummit of one of the higheſt mountains of 
this country, and which proudly domineers 
over the charming retreat in which Pam now 
ſeribbling to you. You cannot but allow the 
whole aſcent from the village to be uncom+ 
monly romantic; and, though the ſingularity 
of this vaſt baſon of water would, be alone a 
ſufficient recompence for the.. fatigue, yet to 
behold, from the Dent de Vaullion, the ſun 
riſing in all its ſplendor, and diſcovering to 
the aſtoniſhed eye near half of Switzerland, 
nine conſiderable lakes, the fertile country of 
Franche Compte, and the noble Clacieres of 


* The beider will wonder, perhaps, at this exptelſion; 
which includes, in one general condemnation, | our whole 
farming ſyſtem. But in the Pays de Vaud, fœdal duty is 
annexed to many of the lands, and the leaſes of thoſe that 

are rented are ſome of them annual, and all of them of a 
wy ſhort duration. 
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Savoy bounding the rich borders of the Lake 
of Geneva, are images which the pencil is 
unable to repreſent, and which the moſt da- 
ring flights of poetry would fail in their at- 
tempts to encircle. The lake itſelf, though 
continually fed by various ſtreams. from the 
ſurrounding mountains, and no inconſiderable 
river flowing into it from the Lac de Rouſſes, 
has but few viſible outlets, and theſe are in 
the crevices of the adjacent rocks, or amidſt the 
interſtices of their calcareous ftrata. They 
are moſtly at the end of the ſmaller lake, 
which is, in fact, a continuation of the larger 
one by a narrow canal, over which a bridge 
is thrown, for an eaſier communication with 
the country. The peaſants are very careful 
of keeping theſe outlets free from all obſtruc- 
tion, and if they perceive that they do not 
abſorb a ſufficient quantity of water, fre- 
quently dig artificial ones, which they call 
Entonnoirs, and which are nothing more 
than, pits from fifteen to twenty feet deep, to 
which the water of the lake is conducted by 
a ſmall trench, and filters through the cavi- 
nes. This is probably collected]! in the valley 


beneath, 
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beneath, and there forms the ſource * of the 

river Orbe, that falls, on iſſuing from the 
rock, into a baſon, ſo enriched by the pre- 
ſents of N ature, that one is inclined to turn 


Pagan, and reverence the habitation of the 
Naiads and mountain deities, 


1 mall quit you now to take a walk to an- 
other ſmall lake, or rather pond, not far diſ- 
tant, and which has no other curioſity to re- 
- commend it, I believe, but a ſuppoſed ſubter- 
raneous communication with the one before 


4:4 13 ei i 
Adieu. 


„M. de Sauſſure has brought full confirmation of the 
above fuppoſition, In 1776, with a view of cleanſing the 
Entonnoirs more effectually, they threw a dam acroſs the ca- 
nal of communication to drain the ſmaller lake. The weight 
of water broke it down, and the limpid fountain, at its 
ſource, ſuddenly changed to a muddy Ge like that of the 
Ry uin er laks, - * 
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Seneva. 


E. CE ſuis ici dans Lille de Glues, fans etre 
ni auſh fin, ni auſſi brave, ni auſſi 
« ſage, ni auſſi cachon au Ulyſſe & ſes 
8 compagnons. ſe vis dans une Tociete que 
Voltaire a pris plaiſir de former, et je cauſe 
e un moment avec les écoliers avant d'aller 
* Econter le maitre.” Such is the n 5 
of Lauſanne, by the lively Chevalier De 
Boufflers; and how ] can an Hagena | 
preſume to ſay a word againſt a ſociety. that 
has met with the deciſive approbation of a 
| Pariſian elegant ? As a place of gaiety, . Tcer- 
tainly do not object to it; as a ſeminary of 
education, I cannot but think it yery 1mper- 
fect; and, excepting the riding-ſchool of 
M. De Mezery, I know no peculiar adyan- 
tage that the morals or the manners are. 
likely to derive from this renowned ſeat of 
politeneſs. Without a thought of commerce, 
pr a motive to ambition, the Lauſannois may 


be 
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: be ſaid to attend to nothing but the pleaſures 
within their reach; the means, however, they 


fometimes uſe to obtain them, and the ſacrifices 
they make of the conveniencies of life, to ap- 
pear to enjoy the ſuperffuities, muſt make the 


feeling obſerver pity the happineſs they with 


to procure him. Aſhamed of a ſimplicity 
that would do them honour, and ſupporting 
an extravagance which ſerves but to render 
them ridiculous, they live in a continued ſue- 
ceſſion of enjoyment and ſelf-denial, and the- 
eurtailing of a diſh from a mid-day repaſt 
too frequently pays the wax-ligbhis that de- 
corate the tables of an evening affembly. 
How far this want of reſpect to themſelves 
may teach a young man to. overlook the ac- 
cidental benefits of birth or fortune, or a 


piddling party of cards give him a reliſh for 


the elegance of converſation, let the admirers 
of Lauſanne decide. I can convey my 


opinion in a very few words. Without a 


concourſe of ſtrangers, their manners might 
ſoon become intereſting, and the beſt that 
can be ſaid of them now is, that they. are 
ſocial and entertaining | | 


A . 


1 4 | po Here, 
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Here, my dear Lord, the tableau of ſociety 
is totally reverſed, and you ſee a commercial 
and induſtrious people unhappy amidſt their 
riches, for want of the means * to enjoy them; 
and each priding himſelf on his ſhare of 
liberty, though quarrelling about the inſuf- 
ficiency of the meaſure. The fermentation 
of their politics, which has only been oc- 
caſionally checked but never ſubſided, has 
effectually divided the ftate into parties; and 
a ſtranger at Venice, is not more an object 
of jealous circumſpection, than in the different 
companies at Geneva. Where this ſtruggle 
of Patricians and Plebeians will end, is more 
a matter of gueſs than of reaſoning; - but 
the key of Switzerland is in dangerous hands, 
and the truſt may be betrayed, and the enemy 
enter, whilſt they are _ TOS of re- 
Pare the tenement, 


£ 


| * Great wealth, nike PRO Sanus hows, : is "WE an 
uſeleſs, if not a dangero S, burden to the poſſeſſor. He 
thinks himſelf entitled to privileges, and thoſe of refinement 
and expence being ſtopt, his views are directed to power. 
The diſcipline of Sparta would have ſoon chan ed the con- 
ſtitution of 'Athens, and the introduction of riches into the 
former ſpeedily deſtroyed the Lacedemonian virtue. The 
eſtabliſhment of public amuſements in Geneva, will prove 


no I bad n to their n new . of laws, 


* Let 
. „ 6.1 
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Let us, however, quit theſe “ political 
Ae our own are ſufficiently -unhappy, 
without engaging our attention in the in- 
trigues of this little republic. I would will- 
ingly introduce ſome characters to yqur ac- 
quaintance, who would do honour; to any 
age and to: any country, and leaving. the 
beautiful ſituation of the town to the deſcrip- 
tive pens of other writers, talk to you: of the 
worth of ſome of its moſt valuable, citizens. 
I know the names of M. Bonnet + and 
Tronchin already ſtand foremoſt in your. 
liſt; and their fortunes and faculties, uniformly 


employed. in the purſuit and encouragement 
of ſcience, certainly give them a Juſt title to 
ſuch a diſtinction. But nature Rill reclaims 


4 


* The curious Beader can want . more for his in- 
formation, than the Memoirs already publiſhed, upon the 
ſubject; "the jndifferent one will not thank me for entering 
into an unintereſting detail. But both may feel a pleaſure 
in peruſing the Letter they will find annexed to this, written 
by a perſon on the ſpot, but whoſe name, from various 
reaſons, the Author j is bound to ſuppreſs. 


+ Nature may, be faid to have conducted M. pt into 
the inmoſt receſſes of her laboratory, and there lent him a 
microſcope: to examine the minutiæ of her creation. The 
1ink of union between the animal and vegetable world, and 
the gradual chain of beings, till infinite perfection cloſe the 
ſeent, are no where better exemplified, nor the foldings of 


the. heart, more laid open, than by 9 aſtoniſhing anatomiſt 
of the human ſoul, 


ſome 
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ſome, of her favourites; ; and Meſſ. De Sauſſure, 


De Lyle, and Senebier, will be remembered 
till the Alps ſhall be no more. 


I have ſent you, among fome other books, 
which T thought you might find intereſting, 
the catalogue of the contents of the public 
library, of which M. De Senebier is Librarian. 
His Judicious and inſtructive obſervations 
the6ughotit this fingular work, wilt prove to 
you the impatience of his friends and coun- 
trymen to ſee the fruits of his long and di- 
ligent enquiries z ; and the publication of his 
promiſed remarks on the natural and li Titerary 
antiquities | .of Geneva and its environs, has 
long been the topic of diſcourſe, and the 
nurſe of expectation. 


The reſearches of M. De Lac into the 
| weight and modifications of the atmoſphere, 
and his application of the barometer to rectify 
the miſtakes that, in determining different 
| hgh, the occaſional refractions of the rays 
of light muſt, conſequently, introduce into 
the OS accurate calculations of trigonometry, 
defervedly rank him among. the firſt pro- 
moters of phyſical experiments. But, in his 
late performance, he is the painter only of 

nature, 
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nature, not her hiſtorian ; and rather the 
author of an amuſing romance, than an in- 
ſtructive ſyſtem. His heart feeling for- the 
happineſs of mankind, has been ſometimes 
too eager to increaſe their bleſſings ; and the 
plans he propoſes being not always practicable, 
and the improvements he recommends *, un- 
adapted to the people and the-ſoil, have us 


only to regret the loſs of a 1 — 
ſeems ſo _ to obtain. RR Volt e930 


And now, perhaps, you il a at the 
critical ſtyle of my Letter, and tell me, you 
expected rather to ſee it dated from the rocks 
of Meilleray. It is true, I have been (where, 
I believe, Rouſſeau neyer was) on its ſum- 
mit, and even there, wanted the aid of a 
lover's imagination to extend my view to the 
ſuppoſed habitation of his Heloiſe. Aſter all, 
too, her lover made but a raſcally uſe of his 
tuation to alarm her fears | into eompliance ; 
and if his ſubſequent conduct did not help to 
reſtore him to favour, one would wh him at 


bs Whai M. De Luc has advanced relative to the Electorate 
of Hanover, will be found in many parts of it particularly 
liable to this cenſure. The Author of theſe Letters has ſeen 


melancholy proofs of the inſufficiency we his principles to 
Fſtqbliſh a reformation. 


G "the. 
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the bottom of his roc eſcarpe; for as to the 
Peau profonde, he certainly could not have 
reached that, without taking an Icarian flight 
from the Precipice. | 


And to think now, 10 I . ns com- 
pleted the tour of this noble Lake, without 
once paying the ſmalleſt attention to its beau- 
ties! They are certainly ſublime, though, [ 
muſt confeſs, my taſte mean enough to pre- 
fer the peaceful borders of many dthers that 
I have feen, to this majeſtic expanſe of water. 
The whole view is one, and uniform; the 
eye ſtretching over a vaſt ſurface, catches, on 
the Savoy ſide, a few villages, backed by 
rugged mountains, which ' lean againſt the 
ſnowy ridges of the Glacieres, Looking from 
thence towards Laufanne, the vineyards, and 
variety of towns, ſkirting the azure water, 
afford, without doubt, a rich and delightful 
proſpedt. I could willingly indulge ' myſelſ 
in explaining to you the various phænomena 
that the ſingular ſituation of this lake and its 
environs naturally give riſe to; but as I 
ſhould do an injuſtice to the reſearches of M. 
De Sauſſure, by badly interpreting his mean- 


ing, I will content myſelf with referring you 
to 
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to the * ſource from whence I Thould draw 
my information. 


If 


* In tranſcribing this Letter, and preparing it for the 
| preſs, I ſaw, by accident, the extract of an opinion relative 
to the ſeiches, or the flux and reflux of the waters of the lake, 
which ſeems to me to have more foundation than the con- 
jecture of M. De Bertrand, ſupported by that of M. De 
Sauſſure, that they are formed by the attraction of electrical 
matter. I ſhall preſent i as well as 1 am n the 
Reader: 

Our lake is fed with the waters of five and 4 dif- 
« ferent rivulets. In ſummer, they are nearly dry, and are 
«« conſiderably large during the winter. An effect quite op- 
«© poſite to what we obſerve in the Rhone. According to 
« the obſervations I have been able to make, a much greater 
4% quantity of water enters the lake in winter than in ſum- 
mer; and as the waters, in this latter ſeaſon, riſe five feet 
and a half, and that the evaporation may be: calculated to 
be greater than the quantity of water which enters, what 
reaſon can be aſſigned for this manifeſt augmentation of its 
% ſurface? I cannot find any but in the ſubterraneous waters, 
« that communicate with the lakes of our higheſt Alps. 

When it happens, during the ſummer, that the ſun melts 
the ſnow and ice on the ſummits of the mountains that 
ſurround them, the large particles that are thus hurried 
into the water beneath, ſerve to block up the cavities and 
«© outlets to theſe ſubterraneous caverns, and then the fink- 
ing of the waters in the lake of Geneya is conſequently 
«© ſadden and viſible, But no ſooner is this barrier of ice 
and ſnow removed, than they again take their former 
courſe, and give riſe to the reflux, which ſeems alſo to 
explain the phznomena of all our intermittent ſources. 
I ſearched for a long time, to find; the openings of theſe 
«© ſubterraneous rivers, about the environs of Meilleray, bur 
MS cone perceive no foundation there, to frengthen. my 


8 opinion, 


66 
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If you are inclined now to be piqued at the 8 
coldneſs or imperfection of my deſeription, 
you have only to take up any book on this 
country, and probably you will there find 


< opinion, owing to the little impreſſion made by the 
«c- Seiches in that quarter of the lake. At laſt, I diſcovered 
* a ſolution to this phænomenon, in bathing myſelf near 
« Geneva, I obſerved conſiderable variations in the tem- 
ie perature of the water. Sometimes I found myſelf lifted 
up, and remarked a number of globules that mounted 
towards the ſurface. Another remark is, that people are 
« frequently drowned by plunging ſuddenly into theſe holes 
«© at the bottom of the lake, and are taken out with great 
« difficulty.. I endeavoured to ſtop up one of them with 
«© Jarge ſtones, but they had no ſooner fallen in, than all of 
« them diſappeared. Between Geneva and Cologne, one 
* may obſerve, on every ſlide, ſprings riſing up at the bot- 
« tom of the lake, in the ſummer time, which are not per- 
de ceivable in the winter, and which has given to theſe parts 
«© the name of Zaux wives, I have frequently endeayoured 
“to dry up my wells during the greateſt drought, but the 
% water has conſtantly ſurmounted the effort * muy 
% hydraulic machine.“ 6 
The ingenious ſolution of M. De . may, in many 
caſes, account for the undutation of the water, but the ſame 
principle ſhould, conſequently, act on the other lakes of 
Switzerland. The phænomenon of theſe Seiches is, as yet, 
held as peculiar to the lake of Geneva alone. I was on 
thoſe of Thun and Bienne, previous to the moſt violent 
thunder ſtorms; the aggregation of the electrical clouds, 
occafioned no viſthle- motion in the waters, but the furface 
Was ftill and black like a convex mirror. I could wiſh to 
ſee the ſubterranean hypotheſis confirmed by facts and proofs. 
more deciſive, and which, I am | me a ſeries of ob- 
| 7770S will — | 


juſtice 


Co 
* 


* 85 
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| juſtice: done- to the beauties of this magnifi- 
cent baſon. But remember, if it ſtates! not 
the ſituation of man as well as nature, you 


will at leaſt be deprived of the moſt ſtriking 
feature in the fableau. Here the influence 
of climate cannot operate, and every thing 
muſt be attributed to the principles of political 
life. And owing to theſe, the ſea that flowed 
between the Greeks and the Perſians, did not 

ſeparate two more oppolite characters than 
the lake which divides the Swiſs from the 


Savoyard. I will leave you throw to draw 


your Picture of freedom and independence. 5 


Adi jeu. 


THESE Genevois, my friend, put one 
in mind of Virgil's Bees, who, pulveris 
exigui jafiu, from great heroes, return, at 
once, to inſets. They had it in their power 
to have deſtroyed the allied troops, and the 
poltrons dared not fire a ſingle mot. 


They had Prepared a ſufficient quantity of 
powder to make a gallant defence, or to blow 


up 
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up the town; both as threatened, yet not 4 
ſingle man was to be found daring enough te to 
pat . menaces in execution. 


Profeſſor Sauſſure, with twenty athens, FIR 
fended his houſe againſt a hundred grenadiers, 
and a company of chaſſeurs, till the commiſ- 
ſion of ſurety contrived to furniſh them witli 
arms, and then the W retreated. 


Three hundred women went daily through 
the regular exerciſe, hundreds of children 
devoted themſelves to death. The very even- 
ing before the ſurrender, they inſulted the 
enemy from the ramparts. The repreſenta- 
tives came to Berne to ſee the troops; there, their 
language was full of mockery and deriſion, 
Never was the difference between impudence 


and -N better marked. 


A 
The next day, wink hundreds of men 


began to diſarm five thouſand; all their 
powder was thrown into the Rhone. In a 
manifeſto, which no one avows, the repreſen- 
tives pretend, that they only ſurrendered to 
the dreadful preparations making againſt 
them; theſe preparations were ſo many pieces 
of cannon, In another declaration, humanity 
| 1s 
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is held forth as the only motive. Imagine 
only what a ſudden revolution—the triumph 
of the Negatives, twelve thouſand men lodged 
In the city, the conſternation of theſe proud 
cowards, the trenches opened, the bridges 
deſtroyed, a prodigious quantity of ſtrangers, 
the inſult of joy, and the humiliation of pride 
and arrogance! The moſt unhappy, in a 
moment; become the object of public admira- 
tion; thouſands of families entering, once 
more, among their Penates; in ſhort, all the 
human paſſions confounded, and changed, in 
the courſe of a few hours. Their arms were 
reſtored to all the citizens, and the govern- 
ment put on the ſame footing it was before 
the ninth of April. The French leave a gar- 
riſon of nine hundred men; the king of Sar- 
dinia, and the Canton of Berne, four hundred 
cach. Every thing has finiſhed happily; 
without this criſis, the fermentation would 
have only more increaſed. 


The affairs of Fribourg wear alſo a favour- 
able aſpect. The nobles will be ſatisfied, and 
the abuſes which the common people complain 
of redreſſed. The reſolution is fixed to put 

1 end to all theſe diſturbances. The 


2 | Bernians 
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Bernians hold themſelves in readinefs to 
march. The Pays de Vaux has given to the 
latter the ſtrongeſt marks of attachment. In 
the German part of it, the communities have 
clubbed together, to defray the cultivation of 
the lands of thoſe ſoldiers that are at Geneva. 
Many of them complained of being engaged 
in foreign quarrels. . Ah! faid they, with 
tears in their eyes, if it was for the Bernians 
alone, how gladly would we ſpend every drop 
of blood in their ſervice! - _ _, 
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LETTER XXXVI 


Valley of Urſeren on St. Gothard, 
DEAR LADY H— . 
TERE ends the juriſdiction of Uri, and 
the travels of your friend through the 
Petits Cantons. After a winding aſcent of 
ſeveral hours, amidſt rocks and precipices, 
Where nature ſeems to have diſcharged her 
whole load of rubbiſh, a paſſage pierced 
through the oppoſing. rock leads one, on a 
| ſudden, into this vale of peace and plenty. 
The Reuſs, that before daſhed from cliff to 
cliff in a ſuccefſion of cataracts, now glides 
its ſilver ſtream through paſtures ſprinkled 
with cattle; and may convey to the moraliſt, 
the happy image of youth unruffled by the 
paſſions, and unconſcious of the ſtruggles he 
muſt encounter through the turbulent courſe 
of his future . 


Had 1 made my firſt entree into i 
land by theſe ſingular Cantons, I ſhould pro- 
bly i have taken up my pen and pencil, and 

2 | painted 


geen” 2, 
— 
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painted away as long as nature would have 
fat for her picture. But the whole face 'of 
the country is of ſuch a /; ieer-like appearance 
with what I have already attempted to re- 
preſent, and, amidſt the accidental variations 
of ſome particular features, the family likeneſs 
is ſo ſtrongly preſerved, that you have but to 
hniſh your portraits after the ſketches I have 
given you, and I will anſwer for the juſtneſs 
of the reſemblance. _ 


For what is nature, ring her changes round, 


Her three flat notes are, water, wood, and ground z 
Prolong the peal, yet ſpite of all the clatter, | 
Her three flat notes areſtill, wood, ground, andwater. 


And if you will only form a fertile valley, 
incloſed by verdant mountains and rugged 
macceſſible rocks, a river running through 
the midſt of it, with herds and hamlets 
icattered along its banks, ſprinkle cattle here 


and there on the ſurrounding heights, various 


glittering caſcades tumbling down the dark 
precipice into a lake below, a large town at 
one extremity, to repreſent the capital of the 
Canton, and then paint the entrance into this 
dungeon of liberty, by ſome winding ſteep, 

| | n 
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on which two or three mules and horſes are 
aſcending and deſcending with their burdens, 


and every one who has travelled in this 


country will determine the point of view 
from whence the landſcape was taken: But, 
alas! after all, nature has her own method of 
colouring ; and her charms upon canvas, like 


thoſe of a favourite miſtreſs, are more pleaſ- 


ing from recalling our ideas to the object, than 


for preſenting us with a picture of the ſame 
ſpecies. 


The outlines of the government of theſe 
happy republicans, for ſo they may truly be 
called, when unbiaſſed by foreign prejudices 
or manners, will be included in my political 
correſpondence to Lord H To you 
I ſhall mention them as a race of men, proud 


of their privileges, and glorying in their free- 


dom and independence. With a country 

ſterile enough to diſcourage the avarice and 
ambition of ſtrangers, they poſſeſs an enthu- 
Gaſtic love for liberty, to fix and perpetuate its 


bleſſings. And though no ſituation of country 


can ſecure it from the injuries of time, or the 
fate of ſublunary things; yet we may affirm, 
perhaps, that rocks, ſterility, and want of 

— commerce, 


947 
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commerce, are its ſafeſt guardians. Here 
we find men happy in their ignorance of re- 
finement, and by nature taught the philoſo- 
phy of being contented with a competency. 
The utmoſt ftretch of their induſtry ſerves 
only to ſupply their wants, but cannot ad- 

miniſter to their luxuries; each, however, 


ſees his little lot, the bot of all ; 


And even thoſe hills that round his manſion riſe, 
Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fund ſupplies; 
Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms. 


He conſiders the inheritance of his an- 
ceſtors, as a legacy of induſtry he muſt be- 
queath to poſterity ; and by accuſtoming his 
children to an habitual courſe of labour, leaves 
them in poſſeſſion of an independence that 
feels not the viciſſitudes of fortune, and of 
which the rapacity of a maſter cannot depri ve 
them. He ſees not the extravagant parade of a 

pompous funeral, but attends the laſt relicts of 
his friend and neighbour with a ſolemn 
decency to the grave. He only knows there 
is a law to protect him, but hears not of the 
bloody forteits that are daily ſacrificed at its 
tribunal. His family and his country are 


connected 
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connected to him by the ſame pledge of affec- 
tion, and his rules and duties of ſociety are 
n in Ty ang cheerfulneſs. 


b You will. not find. many of my country- 

men who will ſubmit to the Juſtice of this 
_ deſcription ; to Engliſhmen, in general, few 
people are leſs known, or more abuſed, 
Extortion in the inns is, no doubt, carried to 

a great length ; and as the landlord is fre- 
quently judge and defendant in his own cauſe, 
your remonſtrance only adds to the bill 
the expence attending the deciſion. A con- 
tinual concourſe of ſtrangers has moderniſed 
the ideas of the inn-keepers; and no ſpot 
exiſts, I believe, where the diſtinction of 
rank and fortune is purchaſed ſo dear, and 
reverenced ſo little. But bring among them 
only the pride of manhood, talk to them as 
your equals, and conſider them as your 
friends, and you will then learn to reverence 
a virtue which ſociety has not corrupted, and 
which almoſt makes our politeneſs a, crime, 
and our hoſpitality a bypeere 


If 1 ſhould undertake to cenſure the ill 
effects derived from foreign ſervice, no argu- 
& 4 | ments 
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ments more forcible could be brought in 
proof of them, than thoſe which the young 
officers afford in their viſits to their barbarous 
relations. And whilſt they boaſt of luxuries 
and extravagancies their fortunes never could 
ſupport, and deſcribe the miſery of their 
ſituation, cooped up in a French or Italian 
garriſon, in all the tinſel terms of elegance 
and eaſe; we cannot but pity the depravity 
of their inclinations, and compenſate only for 
| the folly of the offipring , in turning to regard 
the virtues of the parent. 7 8 | 


The commerce of theſe — 055 like that 
of the mountains we have traverſed, conſiſts 
moſtly of cattle, butter, and cheeſe. © Scarce 
a blade of corn is to be found in any of them, 
except the ſmall one of Zug; and they find 
it more to their intereſt to pay Italy for the 
beneſit of its temperate climate, than force 
the ingratitude of their own ſoil to a produce 
almoft- unknown to it, and which the rough 
hand of nature might deſtroy 1 in an infant, 


The 1 of the Alps frequently 
occaſions a ſudden hail ſtorm; and I had the 
unhappy ſatisfaction of ſeeing the dreadful 
effects 
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effects of one in a valley through which 1 
paſſed not long ſince. From the laughing 
proſpect of fummer, every thing was changed 
into the gloomy appearance of winter; the 
corn was torn to pieces, and even the ſtraw ſo 
bruiſed and buried in the ground, as to be 
totally unfit for the litter of the cattle. Thetrees 
were ſtript of all their foliage, many of their 
branches broken, whole rows of hedges laid 
low, the product of every garden entirely 
deſtroyed, and a number of the houſes un- 
' roofed by the violence of the wind and hail. 
The grief and anxiety of the poor ſufferers 
united to this melancholy ſcene of nature; is 


what I cannot deſcribe, and what I with Thad 
no idea of. 


In the Canton of Appenzell, a confi 
commerce is carried on with cotton thread, 
and linen; and many of the ſpinners are 
ſo expert, that a pound of cotton, of twenty 
gunces, has produced, in their hands, a 
thread of 470, ooo yards. Their mode of 
living i is extremely ſimple; greens, fruit, milk, 


pread, and oatmeal, being their principal 
eee og None of their r | 


„„ 2. a. 


ſtren geh, | 
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ſtrength, which they are proud of putting to 
the ſevereſt trials. Running, throwing the 
hammer, and wreſtling, are their common 
and principal diverſions; and the latter gives 
one more the idea of a ſtruggle between 
Hercules and Antæus, than men of modern 
times. Perhaps a ſtatuary could not find a 
nobler ſubject for his chiſſel, than in one of 
theſe amuſements. Every muſcle is ſeen in 
action, for they are entirely naked, excepting 
a thick coarſe pair of drawers, to the waiſt- 
band and knee of which, each antagoniſt 
faſtens his hold; and thus they continue 
ſtruggling till one of the parties is thrown 
upon his back. I have ſeen both frequently 
quit the conteſt, without ſucceſs, from bodily 


fatigue. 


It is on theſe mountains, that the famous 
muſic, which is ſaid to have ſuch a wonder- 
ful effect on the abſent Swiſs, is played in its 

greateſt perfection; I do not think it unlike 
the old Highland bag-pipe in ſound, and 
have no doubt but a Sawney, upon Scotia's 
hills, would excite in their breaſts the ſame 
emotions. One need but take a general 
(TEE of this wonderful country to be rer 

conciled 
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conciled to the folly, as it is generally termed, 
of this Swiſs diſorder. It does not ariſe from 
the contracted notions of patriotiſm, but from 
that ſublimity of idea that nature every where 
inſpires; and from the trace of thoſe impreſ- 
ſions which is too deeply graven in the ſoul, 
and recals the memory to the former ſcenes 
of peace, plenty, and happineſs; ; . 


The hollow winding ſtream, the oak far ſpread, 
Amidſt an amphitheatre of hills. 


But I will leave you to read the beautiful 
and juſt deſcription of your poet, and reſerve 
my chart of Switzerland for another courier. 
All I can fay is, that the more Le examine it, 
the more am I convinced | 


That the loud torrent, and the whirlwinds roar, 
Would bind me to my native mountains more. 


Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


Berne. 6 
＋ requires but a ſmall force of imagina- 
tion, my dear Lord, to tranſport us from 
the Helvetian i among the allied 
cities of ancient Greece. It is, in fact, the 
ſame piece repreſented only on another thea- 
tre by a different ſet of actors. Whether they 
are immediate deſcendants from the former 
ones, branching out from the colony of Pho- 
cians, who firſt laid the foundation of the city 
of Marſeilles; or whether they chuſe to be Au- 
tokthones, and derive their name from a cer- 
tain Helvetius, is to me a matter of perfect 
indifference. At beſt, the riſe of nations, like 
that of families, is a ſearch that often termi- 
nates in diſgrace; and if either are worthy of 
our preſent acquaintance, why ſhould we be 
ſo anxious to proſecute a delicate enquiry. 
Certain it is, that ſince their hiſtory becomes 
to be intereſting, they have acted as brave men, 
and, in the final ſettlement of their diſputes, 


have 
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have conducted themſelves as wiſe ones. They 
have had their Xerxes, and can boaſt of 
their Thermopylæ f. They have been fami- 
lar with the glorious victories of a Marathon | 
and Platæa; and have ſeen the fatal days of 
a Leuctra || and Mantinza. In Greece, a ſpi- 
rit of rivalſhip and envy was perpetually in- 
vading the peace of the ſeveral ſtates: they 
frequently loſt ſight of one common caule, 
and acting from private views, inſtead of 
purſuing one general tenor of conduct, were 
hurried into the heat of conteſt, as fuſs 
picion took the alarm, or ambition led the 
way. In Switzerland, the jealouſies of reli- 
gion produced the ſame fatal effects, and a. 
mutual regard for their ſpiritual welfare in- 
troduced an animoſity which ſuppreſſed, for 
a while, every ſenſe of public danger. The 
zeal of the Reformation on one ſide d, and 
the abhorrence of it on the other, only pre- 


* Charles Duke of Burgundy. 
+ Weſen, in the Canton of Glaris, 
+ Morgaſte and Sempach. 
| Capel and Bremgarten, 
$ Had France and Germany both embraced one common 
faith at the time of their civil wars, it is more than probable 


that their heavenly as well as earthly roads had been 2 * 
out to them "0 theſe confederate powers. 


vented 
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vented .their falling a prey to their powerful 
and ſurrounding neighbours. Time, however, 
has at length formed a political toleration, 
and convinced them, that men to act, ſhould 
be allowed to think with freedom. Each 
canton has prudently reconciled itſelf to the 
errors of its neighbour, and cemented, on 
the baſis of affection 's a ſyſtem of mutual 
| 8 


; 1 need not tell you that Fg form of this 
government is purely ariſtocratical ; and con- 
ducted, as it ſeems. to be, without pomp and 
ceremony, one almoſt overlooks the extent of 
the ruling power, in viewing the ſimplicity of 
its operations. The impartiality of the laws 
produces a willing ſubmiſhon to them ; and, 
from a prudent and mild exertion of thele 

privileges, the magiſtrates, with a power al- 
moſt unreſtrained, are conſidered by the 
people as ſtewards of their affairs, who, not 
feeling themſelves aggrieved, ſee nothing they 
would with to redreſs. An equality in point 
of fortune reduces all to a ſort of level: one 


2 In 177 77, when the treaty with France was renewed at 
Soleure, the Proteſtants all aſſembled in the great church, 
and went through the ceremony of the maſs, 


ſees 
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ſees not the melancholy extremes of opulence 
and miſery, though one feels the pride of fa- 
mily, and the invidious diſtinction of patri- 
clan rank. © Every one” (as a writer * in 
defence of his conſtitution expreſſes himſelf) 
© has a ſecret attachment to his own form of 
„ government; each, perhaps, has its ſepa- 
e rate inconveniences. But if the ſecurity of 
our poſſeſſions, the freedom of our perſons, 
the exertions of our natural privileges, with- 
“out dreading the violence of ambition, or 
e the tyranny of the great; if this happy 
% combination of circumſtances can lay any 
claim to felicity, ſurely it muſt be allowed 
© that a well-regulated ariſtocracy 1 is capable 
« of producing it. 


The apparent happineſs of the ſubject appears 
indeed to Juſtify the panegyric of this zealous 
champion of its rights; and if we extended 
our view no farther than the adminiſtration of 
affairs, we might willingly admire the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution. But may not the ſame 
| aſſertion. be equally applicable, at particular 
moments, to every ſpecies of government ? 
The moſt abſolute monarchy may, under a 


Etat E Delices de la Suiffes : 
| wiſe 
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wiſe king, eſtabliſh the beſt ſyſtem of public 


welfare ; and the beſt regulated conſtitution be 
weakened and betrayed by the intrigues and 
frauds of the governing power. How far 


this ariſtocratical influence eſtabliſhes certain 


principles of conduct from which it cannot 
recede; and what ſecurity is derived from the 
nature of it againſt the errors and paſſions of 
its leaders, I ſhall make the ſubject of this 
Letter. Nothing is ſo perfectly framed as not 


to give ſome teſtimony of human imbecility ; 
and happieſt is that ſtate, as Lord Boling- 


broke expreſſes himſelf, which can find the 
ſpeedieft remedy for the faults it has com- 
mitted. , | | 

I ſhall confine my enquiries ſolely to this 
commonwealth, as being the moſt conſider- 


able, the moſt intereſting, and, in its form, 


the moſt pure and unmixed. Seven of the 
Thirteen Cantons are, in general, ſtiled ariſto- 


cratical, but not with abſolute juſtice, there 


being in each a certain mixture of democracy. 
But in Berne, ſince the fifteenth century, in 
which the aſſembly of the people convened 


for the laſt time, the governing power has 


been conſtantly contracting itſelf, and at pre- 
T lent 
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ſent forms the moſt pure ariſtocracy 1 per- 
haps exiſts. 
The Grand Concile conſiſts of two hundred 
and ninety-nine members ; but, owing to the 
abſence of ſome on bailliages, to deaths, and 
various other accidents, it ſeldom exceeds two 
hundred, and is therefore called Le Concile de 
deux Cents. Except upon any extraordinary 
occaſion, this only aſſembles twice a week, the 
common affairs of the ſtate being diſpatched 
by the Petit Concile, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
| hereafter. In the diſpoſal of the public trea- 
ſure, in all debates relative to peace and war, 
the making alliances, &c. both are united, 
and every thing is determined by the plura- 
lity of votes. The ſame mode of proceeding 
is likewiſe obſerved in criminal affairs, when 
the offence has been committed within the 
precincts of the town, or when the offender 
is a citizen. | 


The Petit Concile is formed of twenty-ſeven 


members choſen from the Grand Concile, and 


conſiſts of two Avoyers , or fupreme magiſ- 
| N 
This office and honour is for life, with the proviſo, that, 


on any mal-adminiſtration, they can be removed by the 
Great Council of the ſtate. 


Aa trates, 
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trates, Who preſide alternately every. Year ; 
twenty-three counſellors, who, irom ther 
office, are entitled to fome employ © in the 
tate, and two SYcretr, or fecret counſellors, 
who are always the two youngeſt, and whoſe 
office reſembles that of the Roman tribunes. 
They can interpoſe their Veto when a ſubject is 
propoſed contrary to the welfare of their fel- 
low-citizens, can convoke the Grand Council 
whenever they think proper ; and the repre- 
ſentations from it to the Senators, or Petit Con- 
eile, on any apparent grievances, pafs through 
their hands. All eccleſiaftical preferment is diſ- 
poſed of by the Council of twenty-ſeven, and 
ſome few civil employments. In caſe of a 
vacancy, it is immediately filled up from the 
Grand Council, with this reſtriction only, that 
neither a father and ſon, or two brothers, can 
be members of it at the ſame time. In the 
Grand Council the vacancies are never ſup- 
plied till they amount to eighty or an hun- 
dred; with a view, it is ſaid, of contenting a 


I Such as, Ee Freforier Allemand. Le Treſorier un Pays de 
Jaud Quatre Bannerets, who ſuperintend the finances Les 
Directeurs des Bled Des Forits.— De la Ferme des Sels — De la 
Police — Des Batimens Des: Peages et Chemins—Coneile de 
Sante et de Commerce, &c. &c. 


number 
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number of competitors; but, in reality, I faney, 
to have fewer pretenders to their bailliages and 
employs. The right of election centres in 
themſelves; the Deux Cents elect, from their 
own body, a ſenator to ſupply the vacancy in 
the Petit Concile; and this, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſixteen members of the Grand Concile, 
called Seizenicrs, fill up the greater part of 
the vacancies in the Deus Cents, That you 
may underſtand the nature of Seisenier, it will 
be neceſſary to inform you, that every citizen 
mult enrol himſelf in ſome ſociety or abbey 
as they term it, like our Merchants Hall, &c. 
to be capable of any employ. Their num=- 
ber is twelve, and the heads of them, who 
muſt be members of the Grand Council, and 
are annually choſen by lot, are called Szize- 
niers. Four of theſe abbeys have two preſi- 
dents each, and the others only Ohe; ſo that 
they borrow their name from the number Six- 
teen, of which they are compoſed. Theſe 
are conſidered as a ſort of repreſentatives of 
the citizens, and guardians of the rights of 
their reſpective abbeys. They can make re- 
preſentations to the Council; can propoſe new 
laws, or the aboliſhment of ſuch old ones as 
they may deem prejudicial to the intereſts of 
| A a 3 | the 
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the public in general, or their ſociety in particu- 
. Jar. Three days before Eaſter all poſts are re- 
ſigned, till they are again re-eſtabliſhed by the 
entrance of the new Avoyer into office. During 
the interregnum, theſe Seigeniers, together with 
the four Bannerets, are conſidered as inſpectors | 
of the ſtate, to guard Ne guid detrimenti capiat 
 reſpublica. They can depoſe any one from his 
office; and can even degrade a ſenator, with- 
out appeal or remedy; but cannot expel a 
member from the Grand Council, without the 
concurrence of a ſuperiority of votes. When 
the vacancies are ſufficiently numerous to be 
ſupplied, a tribunal of electors is appointed, 
conſiſting of the whole Petit Concile and the 
fixteen Seizeniers. . Each of the electors has a 
right to name one, and the two Avoyers the 
excluſive privilege of chuſing two; the reſt 
are determined by the plurality of voices. 'To 
be elected a member, it is neceſſary to be 
twenty- nine years of age, and a member of 
ſome abbey. The bailliages were formerly 
conferred by open votes; but intrigue and 
envy being the conſequence, it was afterwards 
changed to ballot. The imperfections of this 

mode became equally viſible, and they now are 


diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed of by lot *, much againſt the incli- 
nation, probably, of the leading men in the 
ſtate, who, in the former mode of proceeding, 
could always find means of obliging their 
friends and dependants. In the general diſ- 
tribution of employments by open votes, the 
competitors relations, to the third degree, 
are obliged to withdraw. When there are 
only two, it ſometimes happens that a third. 
lays his claim on a ſudden, not with any 
hopes of gaining the poſt, but ſimply with a 
view of removing his relations alſo, whom he 

may find adverſe to the cauſe of his favourite 
| candidate. „The remedy to this chicanery,” 
Stables ſays juſtly, ig ſo obvious, that one 

cannot help wondering how they ſhould 
« ſuffer it to exiſt, when, ſurely, they have 
5 nothing to do but to put the queſtion for 
15 each candidate ſeparately.” 


* The bailliages are divided into 118 claſſes, and each 
pretender to the ſeparate claſs in which one is vacant, puts 
in his claim if he thinks proper, and takes the hazard of 
ſucceſſion. This employ, like all the reſt in Switzerland, 
continues only for ſix years. Good fortune, and a long life, 
may put a member in poſſeſſion of all three. But once poſ- 
ſeſſed of one of the moſt valuable, he never can have a 
chance but of ſucceeding to an inferior one, and fo wice 


auer. | : 
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Theſe are, I believe, the general outlines 
of the government of this Canton, Let us 
now reaſon a little upon its imperfections; 
ſuch it certainly poſſeſſes, and, conſidering it 
as I ſhall, without partiality to any particular 
form of government, you may convict me of 
error, but you cannot acoule me of prejudice, 


eie, then, we ſee an ariſtocracy of the 
Vorſt form, ſupporting i itſelf by the mildneſs 
of its adminiſtration,” Not to mention the 
whole body of the people that are excluded 
from any hopes of a ſhare in public affairs, 
of three hundred noble families that claim a 
right, not more than eighty abſolutely enjoy 
it, who always having the power of eleo 
tion, are more likely to approach towards an, 
oligarchy, than incline in the leaſt towards a 
democracy. To be favourable to liberty,” 
ſays Monteſquieu, © an ariſtocracy ſhould in- 
* clude ſo great a part of the people, that 
* thoſe who are excluded ſhould: hold forth 
no temptation to oppreſſion.“ The ſenate 
never ſhould have the right of replacing its 
members, or what means can there be of 
redreſſing any abuſe that may have crept into 
the Rate | ? The fear of being removed from 


(ety 
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their poſts every year, it may be faid, is a 
ſufficient check on their avarice or ambition; 
but when we conſider that theſe very cenſors 
are to arrive at the ſame dignity, they would 
ſearcely with to limit a power they themſelves 
are to enjoy, or leſſen an authority which 
Probably one day may be their own. And 


this, like the cenſors of Rome, would, in 


reality, be nothing more than a piece of ſtate 
_ craft lodged in the hands of peculiar magiſ- 
trates, as an additional means of ſecuring the 
authority of the government, by ftifling the 
murmurs of the people. The power being 
lodged in the hands of ſo ſmall a body of men, 
might not perhaps be ſo ſenſibly felt when 
the environs of the canton and the city were 


nearly the ſame; but ſince the vaſt acceſſion 


of territory, including a full third part of the 
whole country, has ſo greatly increaſed the 
party governed, the grievance is conſequently 
more forcibly felt as it extends wider. Like 


Rome, the right of citizenſhip is an enjoy- < 


ment of privileges from which the others 
feel themſelves excluded. None but a citi- 
zen of Berne can entertain the moſt diſtant 
hope of an employ; they cannot even carry 
on trade in the town. Even civil and cri- 
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minal juſtice is differently executed with re- 
ſpect to them. In the former caſe, the trial is 


carried on before the Grand Concile; and, in 


caſe the offence be capital, it is neceſſary to 


have two-thirds of the votes to paſs condemn- 
ation. In the latter, the Council of twenty- 
ſeven are- the judges and jury, and the mat- 
ter of fact and matter of law are decided upon 


by the plurality of voices. Theſe loeal ad- 
vantages might certainly be productive of 


very dangerous conſequences ; the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice might be overawed by private 
individuals ; and, in a corrupt ſtate of affairs, 


the integrity of the tribunal being once loſt, 


it need only try ſuch men as it t had reſolved 


to ruin. 


Iti is not, "re in the nature of the in- 
ſtitution, but in the virtue and moderation of 
the governing power, that we are to ſearch for 
the happineſs of the ſubject. If it be placed 
between the two extremes of abſolute monar- 
chy and turbulent democracy, it- nevertheleſs 


|  totters upon a ſlippery ridge, and requires the 


utmoſt art to preſerve its balance. We ſee 

the ariſtocratical power confirmed by time, 
and increaſed by its own nature; the propereſt 
inftrument 
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inſtrument of its own propagation. By gain- 


ing the confidence of the people, they' have 


ſtrengthened the barriers of their authority, 


and erected the image of Liberty on the baſe 


of political Slavery. Entirely abſolute -and 


uncontrouled in their meaſures, propounders 
and executors of the law at the ſame time, 
what ſecurity can the ſubject have, who can 
only lament the injuſtice of the meaſures, in 
beholding the ſufficiency of the powers; or 
what effectual method can be obtained of pre- 


venting any incroachments, or of reconciling 


diſputes, without material violence? 


In the infancy of the Roman republic, 
when the ſenators were haughty, the tribunes 
of the people Repped in to check their inſo- 
lence; when the people were refractory, the 
ſenate had recourſe to a dictator. It is true, 


indeed, that the conſtitution was frequently - 


endangered by the exceſſes of the one, and 
was deſtroyed by the bare duration of the 
other. But it was not till after it was weak- 
ened by its own ſtrength, nor till the con- 
queſt of the world had left them nothing but 
themſelves to conquer. The ſweets of lux- 
ury and eaſe had ſubſided into a calm thoſe 

| FT Oy ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, to whoſe perpetual ferment liberty till 
owed her exiſtence, amidſt a ſcene of troubles 
and animoſity. If we ſuppoſe but for a mo- 


ment, the violence of party to take place 
here, a civil war, or a change of govern- 
ment, muſt be the immediate conſequence. 


The people, without the means of explaining 


their grievances, would take the ſpeedieſt 


method to redreſs them; and, urged on by 
the ſenſe of a common concern, only gra- 
tify, at laſt, the ambition of ſome intereſted 


leader. But ſuch an unhappy period is, in 
all probability, far diſtant. The peaſants, 
who conſtitute the greater part of the ſtate, 


feel themſelves eaſy- in their circumſtances, 
ſecure in their property, and as happy as a 
quiet enjoyment of their own can make 
them; whilft the maxims of policy purſued, 

preſerve a perpetual aſcendency over thoſe of 
inferior ſtation, and leave, among theit {lighted 
and diſappointed equals, nothing but an in- 
clination to murmur. Add to this, the al- 
moſt total want of commerce prevents the 


poſſibility of intriguing, by a generous | diſ- 


play of riches; and an equality in point of 
fortune checks the growth of envy : amidſt 
the ſeparate 3 of the ſtate. The em- 

ployments, 
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ployments, likewiſe, are ſo equally divided, 

and the certainty of each member's obtaining 
one fo ſurely eſtabliſhed, that ambition hag 
no temptation, nor avarice the means of being 
gratified. Thus a harmony is maintained by 
the concurrence of their mutual felicity; and 
their ſumptuary laws, and equal diviſion of 
their fortunes among their children, ſeem to 
enſure its continuance. 


The ſix other Cantons reſemble this very 
much in their forms of government and modes 
of adminiſtration, but more or leſs incline 
ſomething towards a democracy. It would 
be needleſs to trouble you with the detail, 
or to preſent you the ſame picture, with 
only a few different ſhades and colourings. 
One may however ſay of them all, that the 
ariſtrocratical influence is haſtening to a de- 
cline, and, bent too much on dominion, is 
likely ſoon to ſee its pretenſions humbled. 
Berne may ſerve to prop it for a while, but 
che preſervation of the conſtitution will de- 
pend upon force, and the freedom of the ſtate 
will be no more. Farewel. 


Yours ſincerely, 
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mm. 


I. E TT ER XXXVII. 


Ls : HOSE who have travelled through the 


high roads of Switzerland, have ſeen a 
beautiful and fingular country, and a hardy 
and laborious people; but thoſe alone, my 
dear Lord, who have purſued the mountain 
tract, who have traverſed the Alpine ſtream, 
and penetrated into the receſſes of the inmoſt 
valleys, can raiſe their conceptions to the | 


ſublimities of nature, or feel an intereſt pro- 


portionate to the happineſs that every where 
ſurrounds them. That ſociety is prejudicial to 
the moral character, is no where, I believe, 
more forcibly exemplified ; and the mountain 
and the plain afford not a greater contraſt, 
than the diſpoſitions of the peaſant and the 


| bourgeois. It is by frequenting the Alps that 


I learnt to admire their country, and in the 
cloud-capt cottage, that I began to love the in- 
habitant. The higheſt and moſt ſublime range 
of mountains extends along the eaftern and 


ſouthern parts of it, covered with perpetual 


ſnow, 
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ſnow, and interſected by various valleys ; 
ſome ſmiling in all the gaiety of ſpring, 
others ſtiffened into ice, and impervious to 
the ſtep of man or beaſt. The line of ſnow, 
which is about 9ooo feet from the ſurface of 
the ſea, is, in many places, girded by a 
gloomy foreſt of pines, which defend the 
parts beneath from the impending * ſnow, 
and at the ſame time ſhelter the happy ſhep- 
herd in his peaceful and quiet retirement. 
From hence the deſcent becomes leſs rapid ; 
the mountain ſloping gradually towards its 
baſe, is decked in the moſt lively green; 
every where are flocks and herds, and all 
breathe happineſs and content. Here I ex- 
perienced, in the courſe of one day's march, 
the variations of the four ſeaſons: In the 
plain, the peaſants were all engaged in the 
buſineſs of their harveſt; on aſcending the 
mountain, I found the trees loaded with fruit; 


* Theſe avalanches, or falls of ſnow, are frequently at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences; the ſmalleſt par- 
ticle ſet in motion, is ſufficient to overwhelm a whole valley, 
and the Swiſs are very attentive in preſerving every object 
that may help to divide or check its increafing bulk. In 
1719, near the baths of Izuck, in the Valais, a whole 
village was totally deſtroyed, and upwards of ſixty people 


buried in its ruins. The ſame ſpot, after being rebuilt, was 
again overwhelmed in 1758. 9 2 


8 Neher 
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higher up, the cattle were browzing the 
lovely verdure of fpring, till the region of 
fnow chilled the vegetable world, and left 
nothing to the weary traveller but the pro- 
ſpect of a favage and dreary winter. The 
weſtern part is chiefly bounded by the Jura, 
reaching from the banks of the Rhone, below 
Geneva, to the Rhine above Baſle, and 
preſenting a chain of mountains equally in- 
tereſting, though not ſo ſublime, as that of 
the Alps. Between theſe rugged boundaries, 
in a line from north eaſt to ſouth weft, is the 
flatteſt and moſt fertile part of all Switzerland; 
the hills cultivated to their very ſummits, and 
waſhed by various navigable canals and 
rivers. : 


But to return to our Alps. Here, ſavage 
rocks of an inacceſſible height ; ; there, tor- 
rents burſting, as it were, from the clouds, 

and rolling down the rugged precipices: 


The gay train 
Of fogs, JOE into romantic ſhape, 


may, perhaps, excite your wonder, but not 
exceed the compals of your imagination, 
But how {hall I COUTEY to you an idea of 
2 the 
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the ever-varying and accidental beauties of 
this majeſtic ſcenery. Sometimes the vapour- 
winged tempeſt flitting along ſome lonely 
vale, embrowns it with a ſolemn ſhade, 
whilſt every thing around glitters in the ful- 
neſs of meridian ſplendour. On a ſudden, 
all is dark and gloomy; the thunder rolls 
from rock to rock, till echo ſeems tired with 
the dreadful repetition : add to this, the 
gradual approach of the evening, the laſt 
gleam of ſun-ſhine fading away on the moun- 
tain brow, the lingering twilight ſtill warding 
off the veil of night, till the riſing moon juſt 


continues, in viſion, a glimmering of its 
faded glories: 


Now all's at reſt—and ere the wearied ſwain 
Riſe to his labour on the upland lawn, 

Shall not the muſe from nature catch a ſtrain, 
To wake, and greet him at the morning dawn? 


Oh!] let her tell him, that the feeling heart, 
Oft to the mountain fide by memory Ind, 
Shall ſeek thoſe bleſſings wealth can ne'er impart, 
And with to ſhare the quiet of his ſhed: 


Where every ſordid paſſion lull'd to reſt, 


Man knows each gift of nature how to prize; 
Flies from the ſtorm unto his fair one's breaſt, 


And there repoſing, waits ſerener ſkies. 


Say, 
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Say, ye proud ſons of fortune and of power, 


Can aught the joys you feel, with theſe compare ? 
Can the full triumph of ambition's hour, 
When tempeſts threaten, ſooth your anxious care? 


Or ſhall the tenant of yon lonely cot, 
That ſmiles with pity on your pageant ſtate, 
Pleas'd with his poor but independent lot, 
Expoſe the wretchedneſs of being great ? 


Unknown to you, the houſeleſs child of woe, 
The friendleſs pilgrim, or the hungry poor 


Unfelt the good ye careleſly beſtow, 


The hand that feeds them, drives them from your 


Here cruel charity no offering makes, 


That whilſt it aids, inſults the big diſtreſs, 
The heart that welcomes, every grief partakes, 
And only pities where it can't redreſs. 


Such are the ſcenes, my dear Lord, ſuch 
the hoſpitality I am now going to quit. I 
know not why I wiſhed to jingle their virtues 
into rhyme, unleſs it was, that my proſe 
began to run upon ſtilts, or that I miſtook a 

_ momentary enthuſiaſm for a poetical inſpira- 
tion. In fact, every thought and conception is 
ſo far raiſed above the common train of ideas, 


that 
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that the error is excuſable, eſpecially too 
when the imaginary poet ſets out with 
Sublimi feriens ſidera vertice; 
A man with the incomparable * Byſche in 
his pocket, might here tag rhymes as faſt as 
the maidens knit ſtockings; and if his imagi- 
nation was not as cold as the icy region above 
him, he would be warmed into a certain ſubli- 
mity of deſcription. Beſides, too, if materials 
grew ſcanty, and he had rung through all the 
changes of rocks and flocks, vale and dale, 
lot and cot, &c.; he might wander with his 
mule to the ſources of ſome of the great 
rivers , and purſuing their reſpective courſes, 
dance with the fair Alfatian on the beau- 
tiful borders of the Rhine, riot in a Bur- 
gundian vintage on the banks of the rapid 
Rhone, or, creeping along the /lowly-winding 
Po, meditate on the downfals of empire, and 
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J. The Rhine has two or three different ſources, which 
riſe in the chain of mountains bordering on St. Gothard, and 
unite their ſtreams, increaſed by various rivulets, at Rheinau, 
in the Griſons. The Rhone riſes in the Furca, at the 
weſtern end of St. Gothard, and the eaftern point of the 
Valais. The Tecſin, which, after traverſing the Lac di 
Locarno, takes the name of the Po, kas likewiſe its Prin- 
cipal ſource in the upper part of St. Gothard. 
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unite the two extremities of Italian grandeur, 
But leaving theſe flights of fancy, let us 
deſcend from our Pegaſus, and approach 


| nearer the domeſtic ſcenes of theſe amiable 


mountaineers. 


I had ſeparated from my companion, as 
was frequently our cuſtom, towards the even- 
ing, in order to be more conveniently lodged, 


and was ſauntering with my favourite Geſner 


in my hand, towards the firſt hoſpitable roof 
that might preſent itſelf. —So late upon the 
mountain, and all alone too, fair maiden !- ſaid 
I, to a female who came ſuddenly upon me.— 
And what ſhould I be afraid of? replied ſhe ; 
there is no appearance of a ſtorm.—! felt 
hurt; there was a ſort of reproach in the in- 
nocence of the anſwer, that put my boaſted 
virtue to the bluſh. So putting up the book, 
and apoſtrophiſing the author ;—Oh, Geſner ! 

cried I, what a ſubje& for your pen She 
ſtopped ſhort, gazed at me in filence, and I 
thought the tear ſtood in her eye. I fancied. 
the earneſtneſs with which I ſpoke, and a 


language' ſhe did not underſtand, might have 


alarmed her, and began to aſſure her of the 
injuſtice of her ſuſpicions, —You muſt have a 


very 
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very bad opinion of me, or yourſelf, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, to ſuppoſe I could harbour ſuch a 
thought. I wiſh you a good night, and 
| Probably, too, you have a good way to go.— 
I know not how far, replied I, but I cannot 
leave you, my lovely maiden, taking hold of 
her hand, thus offended with me. I ought 
to have known your manners better; I feel 
that I love them, but one cannot, all at once, 
forget the prejudices of education. I know 
not whether my looks interpreted the fulneſs 
of my heart; but ſhe took up her apron, 
wiped her eyes, and cried, Good Heavens! 
another ſtranger—I thought you had been 
accuſtomed to ſee them, ſaid IJ. I never knew 
but one, and he involved us all in diſtreſs.— 
Then, Heaven forget him! added I, ſome- 
what warmly.— God forbid, ſaid ſhe, you 
would not ſay ſo, if you had known the poor 
Gentleman ;—ſo putting a little bundle ſhe 
had under one arm, and locking the other 
in mine, we walked down the hill in ſilence 
together. And what are you doing here, Sir? 
ſays ſhe, after ſome pauſe. —Enjoying the 
proſpe&t of an earthly paradiſe, replied I; 
and every day diſcovering new cauſe for ad- 
miration.— And yet you have much finer and 
= Bb 2 richer 
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richer ſights than theſe in the plains. I was 


at Laufanne myſelf once, but I was glad to 


get back again. A couſin wanted to tempt 


me into fervice; but I never had a happy 


moment from the time I quitted home.—I 


can eaſily believe that, replied I, tis a eu- 


rioſity that muſt have coſt you dear, —] 
wiſhed to ſave money enough to buy a cow, 
but I could not ſtand it; I returned poorer 


than I went, and Hans and I muſt wait 


till father can afford to ſettle us.—Then 
you have a lover, pretty maiden?—Qh, yes; 
and he has got a little cottage and five 


cows, which he has joined, at preſent, to fa- 


ther's flocks, and ſuperintends the whole 


buſineſs of the dairy. If we have good luck 


next year with our calves, my father has 
promiſed to double our ſtock, and then we 


ſhall begin to farm for ourſelves. —And what 
of the poor Gentleman, ſaid I ?—for the cir- 
cumſtance and the expreſſion had got ſuch 


hold of my heart, I could not get rid of it.— 
As I am alive, there's Hans come to meet 
me;—and ſkipping away from me, ſhe was in 
an inſtant in his arms.—I was afraid ſome- 
thing had happened to you, my love.—Oh! 
no; that Gentleman has been ſo good as to 

accompany 
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accompany me, ſo I could not walk fo quick 
as I uſually do, you know. And may I aſk 
which way you are going, Sir? it is two 
hours good walking, before you can pet into 
the valley, and the way is not over-eaſy to 
find, if it comes dark.—1 have never yet 
been put to that neceſſity, replied I; my 
curioſity has kept me ſome days on your 
mountains, and I have ever found ſome hoſ- 
pitable friend to admit me as a gueſt for the 
evening.—A few whiſpers paſſed between 
Hans and his miſtreſs.— Lou can only fleep 
with father, ſaid he; and taking me cordially 
by the hand, Come, Sir, you need not go 
far to-night then, and we'll do the beſt we 
can for you.—A quarter of an hour brought 
us to thecottage, and my form of preſentation 
conſiſted in an additional ſtool, with a knife 
and wooden platter being laid on the table. 
I know no moment of my life, nor do I think 
I ever ſhall, that I would not exchange for 
the enjoyment of ſuch a ſcene. It was, as 
Thomſon expreſſes it, 


All various nature preſſing on the heart; 


and I leave you, who value its feelings, to 
judge of its emotions. It was too full for 
Bb 3 language, 
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language, and the honeſt people never once 
attempted to interrupt the flow of my ſenſa- 
tions. We had finiſhed our portion of milk; 
and the old man, as he reached out for a 
cheeſe that ſtood at the other end of the table, 
turned to his daughter and alked her, Why 
ſhe had not brought the ſnuff-box with 1it?— 
She roſe from her ſeat, and going to the 
- cupboard, produced one of enamelled gold, 
and with a piteous look gave it to her father. 
Then taking me by the hand, with a tone 
correſponding to it, You put me ſo much in 
mind of the poor Gentleman—ſays ſhe. The 
word, the tone, the former ſcene, ruſhed 
into my mind, and I was half in tears before 
the good old man related the following event: 
—You will wonder, Sir, ſays he, at this piece 
of magnificence upon our poor table ; but it 
frequently accompanies our frugal meal, and 
ſhall be the laſt piece of furniture I will part 
with. It belonged to a young Gentleman, 

who, about four years ago, came, like your- 
ſelf, to viſit theſe parts; accident brought 
him to my homely roof, where he aſked for 
a lodging for a few days, the more con- 
veniently to enjoy the freſhneſs of the moun- 
tain air. His diſpoſition was ſoft and me- 
| lancholy, 
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lancholy, but he was ſo gentle, and intereſted 
himſelf ſo much in all*our little operations, 
that every body loved him. He frequently 
wandered about the whole day, but always 
returned to our evening meal. Bed-time 
came, and our young friend did not arrive; 
we ſpent a very impatient night, and in the 
morning, under the pillow of his bed, my 
daughter diſcovered this ſnuff-box. It con- 
tained twenty louis-d'ors, and the incloſed 
writing ; never did a preſent coſt me ſo many 
tears. The writing was in German, but the 
ſtyle entirely foreign. It ran nearly in theſe 
words: 5 | 


_ &. Generous and worthy man! 

« I came here to die. The ſimplicity of 
« your manners, and the virtue of your 
« mountains, have hitherto withheld the 
meditated ſtroke, Had I been born to 
“ ſuch enjoyment, what pangs had my heart 
©< been ſpared! But I will not taint your 
* mountains with a crime. I quit you, and 
„ perhaps for ever. When this falls into 
„ your hand, uſe it as the gift of one who 
* has nothing more left but the prayers of 
„ the wretched to beſtow, and ſometimes _ 
Bb 4 | « hank - 
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ee think with pity on him who can 2 only 
&« finiſh his misfortunes 1 in the grave!“ 


With the money, ſaid the old man, as the 
tears trickled down his cheeks, I purchaſed 
two cows; they are now increaſed to eight; 
I ſeem to love them better than the reſt, and 
never partake of their produce without heav- 
ing a ſigh to his memory, and a prayer to the 
| gy for his eternal welfare, 


IF met my friend next morning at the ap- 
pointed rock, and we continued in this de- 
lightful ann for a week. We had 

the ſatisfaction of advancing the union of Hans 
and his miſtreſs, and the pleaſing hope of 
being ſometimes remembered at t their evening 
meals. 
Adieu, ks 
Ever yours, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


LAS! my dear Lord, I feel myſelf in 
the plains, though, in any other 
country but this, it might be a toleciſm in 
language- to uſe the expreſſion ; but our ideas 
are moſtly comparative, and the rugged 
boundaries that ſurround me on every ſide 
ſufficiently juſtify the application of the term. 
It is no longer, as Sterne happily expreſſes 
himſelf, the quiet journey of the heart in pur- 
ſuit of nature, but an enquiry into national 
felicity, through the various roads which in- 
duſtry, neceſſity, or intereſt may have forced 
its ſeparate members to purſue. 


I could with pleaſure carry you back 
once more to the Alps, and engage you in all 
the little occupations of the dairy; but the 
nature of them J have ſufficiently explained 
in various parts of my Letters, and the rules 
eſtabliſhed among them could never be applied 

| to 
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to uſe, as being only immediately relative to 
the ſoil and varieties * of poſition. Here, 
indeed, obſervation may be turned to profit, 
I will not decide whether they are the beſt, or 
only the moſt diligent cultivators in Switzer 
land. Perhaps other nations may bear away 
the prize by their intelligence and ſagacity; 
but in the œconomy of farming, the Swiſs 
are certainly ſuperior to all others; and in the 
art of governing and ameliorating their 
grounds, inferior to none, The manner of 
watering their meadows is carried to ſuch a 
degree of nicety and perfection, and the ad- 
vantages they derive from ſtall-feeding- their 
cattle, are ſo manifeſt and deciſive, that I 
have ſpared no pains to render my information 
adequate to the importance of the ſubje&. 
The drawings of ſeveral of their paſtures, 

OE OTE under 


* Thoſe who wiſh to purſue the induſtry of the Alps 
through every branch of it, will find an accurate detail ot 
it in the Memoires de la Societe Occonomigue de Berne for 
the year 1771, under the title of Z*Occonomie des Alpes. 


+ Whilſt the Author was in Switzerland, he had occaſion, 
frequently, to converſe with an intelligent Engliſh farmer on 
theſe ſubjects. He was ſent by his landlord, Sir John Webb, 
to examine into every particular of their huſbandry, and ſee 
how far their mode was practicable on his eſtate in England. 


The Author has never yet had an opportunity of viewing the 
ſucceſs 
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under water, in various forms and ſituations z 
and the plans of ſeveral barns and ſtables on 


a total new conſtruction from ours, with every 


ſuitable remark annexed which I haye been 
able to collect, I ſhall ſend you by the firſt 
opportunity. The ſubject was too intereſting, 


and too copious for the familiarity of corre- 


ſpondence; and I ſhould have been ſorry to 


have omitted the ſmalleſt article that might 


be tranſmitted with advantage to your tenants, 
Their care alone in forming their dunghills, 


and the reſervoirs at each end of their ſtables 


for the reception of the urine, 1s a gain, in 
point of manure, that our farmers totally 
neglect. To the fertile effects of this liquid 
compoſt I have been frequently a witneſs ; 
it is mixed with a quantity of water to pro- 
portion its ſtrength to the nature of the 


ſoil, and then carried out in the cool of the 


evening, in a water cart, and ſprinkled oc- 
caſionally over the lands. The application of 
marle to their grounds is but a new attempt 


of the peaſants; but it has been attended 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that the uſe of it 18 now | 


ſucceſs of his experiments ; th 2 1 in ange : 


about five miles from the Humber ; ; and the benefits that. may 
ariſe from it, in a grazing county, need not be mentioned. 


almoſt 
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almoſt univerſal. In many parts of the Can- 
ton, I have likewiſe ſeen Gypſe, or the Parget 
Stone, uſed with uncommon ſucceſs. - It is 
reduced into powder, and then ſtrewed over 
the ſurface of the land, but always before the 
young graſs begins to ſhoot ; otherwiſe, attach- 
ing itſelf to the blade, the cattle might ſwallow 
it with their food, and its viſcous and filmy 

particles prove fatal, 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a more 
ſtriking contraſt, than in the farming ſyſtem of 

the Pays de Vaud, and the reſt of the Canton 
of Berne. In the former, every thing is 
flovenly and neglected ; the peaſant looks 
like a flave attached to the plough, and envies 
his ſon, who is, perhaps, dependent for his 
wages on the will of a maſter. His children 
are bred up in the hopes of bettering their 
fortunes ; the ruddy daughter quits her cow 
for the ſampler, and looks forward to the 
place of lady's maid; and her ruſtic brother, 
with his comb and French Grammar, thinks 
himſelf qualified for the important office of 
gentleman's valet. It is from this nurſery of 
| indolence, pride, and inactivity, that France 
* lupphed with recruits and porters; and 
| England, 
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England, with valets and travelling ſervants. 
What a miſtaken ſearch after happineſs ! 


In the other parts of the Canton, the ſitua- 
tion of the peaſant is ever the ſame; his 
riches may add a diſh to his table, but they 
do not alter his manners, or diminiſh his la- 
bour. He traverſes his fields with the ſame 
diligence as the pooreſt workman; and the 
neatneſs of his farm, and the beauty of his 
cattle, include the whole extent of his pride 
and magnificence. It is owing to this, in a 
great meaſure, that the agriculture of this 
country has been carried to ſuch a point of 
perfection. Various obſtacles oppoſe its pro- 
greſs, which nothing but the utmoſt frugality 
and induſtry could ſurmount. The dearneſs 
of daily labour, the exorbitant price of manu- 
factured goods, the total want, in many 
places, of every ſpecies of neceſſary handi- 
craft, and the impoſſibility of the peaſant 
bringing his corn in competition with that of 
a foreign market, are objects that ſeem to 
demand every attention of the regency. To 
theſe we may add, the gradual decay of 
population, occaſioned by the frequency of 
recruiting; the idleneſs, diſſipation, and 

ä 1 diſeaſe, 
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diſeaſe, that the ſoldier * ſpreads through his 
little diſtrict ; the increaſe of vineyards, to 
the neglect of hemp and flax, which they are 
obliged to purchaſe from Alſatia, the Pala- 
tinate, and Weſtphalia; the multitude of ale- 
houſes licenſed in every village, and the fa- 
miliar intercourſe of the two ſexes, in every 


party of 1 Fe that offers. 


The commercial ſyſtem of this country can 
never be conſiderable, under the baneful re- 
ſtriction that right of citizenſhip every where 


* Ina moral ſenſe the h—_ ſervice of the Swiſs ſtands 
highly condemned, nor do I think it can be defended in a 
political one. Among the higheſt and loweſt claſs of people, 
It has ſerved to introduce notions very inconſiſtent with their 
ſituations ; and the money that comes to the public cheſt, will 
not replace the expences of the parents in ſupporting the 
extravagance of their children. The public money too, 
may be compared to a ſtagnated pond ; the other is a rapid 
ſtream, that rolls on its waters, which branch out into little 
currents of wealth in a ftrange and diſtant country. 


| + There are numberleſs baths in Switzerland, which, like 
other public places, are the conſtant reſorts of the ſick and 
gay. Every Sunday, during the ſummer ſeaſon, every 
peaſant brings his miſtreſs to ſee 'the company, and partake 
of the amuſements. It was at one of theſe that I was ad- 
mixing the ſimplicity of manners, that knew neither fear or 
ſuſpicion. Very true, ſaid the perſon to whom I addreſſed 
myſelf, % Mais ſoyez en ſure, Monfieur—fi vous voulez 


avoir ne. "Me chaſte à 2 quinze ans, il faut la prendre 4 
t quatorze. 


2 5 impoſes. 
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impoſes. It is on this account that ſo few 
manufactures * are carried on in the Canton; 
and thoſe are chiefly in the country, to 
the immediate detriment of huſbaridry. How 
narrow-minded, in every reſpect, is this ex- 
cluſive policy, and how few are the nations 
that are not tainted with it ! Here, ſhould a 
ſtranger, tempted by the charms of liberty 
and peace, with to bring his induſtry, and his 
little capital to ſupport it, what would be the 
conſequence ? Part of it muſt be ſpent to in- 
corporate him among this free people; and 
when he is naturalized, and thinks, good eaſy 
man, his project is a ripening, comes a ſecond 
order, levied on the purchaſe of his little habi- 
tation, and involves him in poverty and ruin ! 


Nothing can ſet this folly in a ſtronger 
light, than the comparative ſituations of Berne 
and Geneva; the one, exerting every act of 
Chriſtian charity towards the poor refugees, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantz ; 


* The principal, and one may ſay the only ones that exiſt, 
are linens and painted cottons, and various articles in the 
woollen and worſted branches. Wine, cheeſe, and cattle ; 
and horſes particularly, are the chief natural productions 

_ exported, 5 
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dhe other, holding out to them the. protection 


of a ſtate, and offering them an aſylum to 


' reſt, in. Out of 20,000 that arrived in the 


Canton . of Berne, ſcarcely 2000 remained : 
the half of theſe have, by degrees, purchaſed 


the rights of citizenſhip in various parts; the 


other half, ſtrangers to the ſtate in which 
they have fo long lived, and ſubject to re- 
ſtrictions that check every induſtrious effort, 
ſtill wander about, and have coſt near 80, ooo 
francs, in a ſeries of charitable donations. But 
it is in vain to reaſon; pride and jealouſy are 
motives too powerful for argument, and the 
authority of cuſtom interweaves itſelf with 
nature, and is conſidered as one of her 
demands. Thus Berne will ſupport her pre- 


judices, and Geneva enjoy her poſſeſſions. 


And now, my dear Lord; ere I bid 


adieu to the country to which I owe ſo many 
happy hours of my life, let me ſay a word 


of the people, who have endeared me to 
them by their friendſhip and hoſpitality. 
The higher rank of people have exchanged 

the old Helvetian ſimplicity, for a forced 
refinement of manners, and an affectation of 


Trench | 
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French politeneſs.” The heart has retained its 
generofity, but luxury has taught it a pride 
of feeling, that conducts it to ſumptuous; 
rather than ſociable” entertainments. The 
loaded table has ſucceeded to the frugal and 
friendly one; and the moſt perfect intimacy 
and connection entitle you only to a ſupper 
in form. The women; God bleſs them all, 
for ih that reſpect I am a diſciple of 
Yorick's,* carry likewiſe this faſhionable folly 
to an extravagance; and reſtricted, as they 
are by their ſumptuary laws, from every 
luxurious article of dreſs, ſtudy each means 
of orriarhent that is left them, and ſometimes 
preſent a'piece of patchwork truly ridiculous: 
But if 1 diſcloſe their foibles, permit me, in 
juſtice, to acknowledge their virtues ; they 
poſſeſs every thing that the heart wiſhes, or 
the eye looks for in a woman; and the traces 
of ſome, who honoured me with their eſteem, 
I ſhall carry with me to the grave. The 
young men are brave and friendly, but better 
acquainted with the ſword than the pen. 
1 heir mode wy * education is "Oy imperfect; 


* 


„The arts and ſeiences may ba ſaid to be altogether 
lighted and neglefted, and the government of the academy, 
an article of ſuch importance to the State, follows the mode 

Cc | of 
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it generally cloſes at the age of fifteen, when 
they enter into the army, and aſſume all 
the dignity and importance of men. Fre- 
quently, at the age of twenty-one, with their 
conſtitutions and fortunes impaired, they 
paſs their time in a ſtate of torpid inactivity, 
without any reſource but the coffee-houſe and 
cards to while away the tedious: hours. The 
two Chief epochs of their lives may be faid to 
be, that of running in debt, and that of rid- 
ding themſelves of the incumbrance ; and the 
profit ariſing from their employs in the State, 
is frequently applied to repair the extra- 
vagancies of their youth. I would not in- 
clude all under this general cenſure; ſome 
have had ſpirit enough to withdraw them- 
ſelves from this ſtate of indolence, and by the 
time they have arrived at an employ, have 
rendered themſelves worthy the enjoyment of 
it. A certainty, however, of ſucceeding to 
a e in the government, renders them 


of all other offices, and muſt be reſigned i into the hands of the 
next in rotation, however unfit for it, in the courſe of fix 
years. The diſtinction too that uf be obſerved between the 
young boys of faſhion, and thoſe of a more humble rank, helps 
to deſtroy every ſpirit of emulation ; and, perhaps, ſows the 
firſt ſeeds of arrogance in a mind thus early accuſtomed to the 
* of a domineering pretenſion. 


chiefly 
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chiefly indifferent to every other purſuit but 
that of their pleaſures, till, by mixing with 
the gay world, and an habitual train of 


diſſipation, they attach themſelves to ſplendor 


and magnificence, and inſenſibly deſpiſe their 
own country. 


I muſt confeſs, that travelling, to a Swils, 
is not the road to happineſs ; ideas enter into 
his head of riches and employs, he quits the 
notion of independence, and regards with 
envy the wealth of a flave, whilſt he looks 


down with pity on the happineſs of his own 


independency. I now bid them farewel ; and 
whilſt, from the plains of Italy, 1 look back 
upon the ſcenes I have quitted, I ſhall drop a 
tear on their oil and wine, and grieve for the 
faded dignity of human nature. | 
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Francfort, Sept. 30, 1782. 


' GREEABLY to my promiſe, my dear 
friend, I ſend you ſuch an account of 
our entertainment at Stoutgard, as my re- 
collection will permit me, amidſt the hurry 
and confuſion of events. I arrived there the 
15th ult. at night, but the town had under- 
gone ſuch. changes during the ſhort interval 


of five days, that the poſtilion who drove 


me, could ſcarcely find out the {ſtreet in which 
I had ſecured a lodging. Whole ranges of 
houſes had been levelled with the ground, 


the ſtreets pierced in various directions, to 
open different points of view on the new 
palace, whoſe front, that ſome years ago had 


been deſtroyed by fire, was now entirely re- 


ſtored and beautified. A large ſpace was thus 


contrived to be left before it, decorated with 


trees and ſtatues, ſurrounding an immenſe 


baſon in the centre, that was ſupplied with 
water by a machine, erected at the expence | 


of 
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of 40,000 florins, and by means of which the 
architect had engaged to raiſe a column of 
water of a foot diameter, to the height of 136 
feet. But eight days before the arrival of the 
royal viſitors, finding how inadequate his per- 
formance was likely to prove to his promiſes, 
he ſuddenly decamped, to avoid the juſt re- 
ſentment of the Duke, whoſe noble deſign was 
thus unhappily fruſtrated, and the ſpectators 
obliged to content themſelves with the ideal 
magnificence of this marvellous jet d eau. The 
rubbiſh of the houſes deſtroyed was carefully 
heaped up on each ſide, and concealed by an 
artificial fagade of wood erected for the pur- 
poſe; the effect of which ſeemed ſo admirable, 
that the ſame impoſition was continued on to 
the gates of the town, which were advanced 
on this occaſion 3 or 450 yards beyond their 
uſual limits. The coffee-houſes and ſhops 
were all ornamented in a different taſte; foun- 
tains and ſtatues popped upon one at every 
turning, whoſe momentary ſituations were 
beſtowed in ſo groteſque a manner, that the 
whole town looked like the yard of our Hyde 
Park ſtatuary, with the ſeveral pieces ſeparated, 
for the greater conveniency of removal. Moſt 
of the principal hoyſes were new fronted ; 

"Ge 3 and 
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and, during the laſt four-and-twenty hours, 
the painters, like ſo many deſtroying angels, 
were buſily employed in disfiguring thoſe, 
whole proprietors, from caprice or avarice, 
were rigidly attached to their ancient form. 
The immenſe concourſe of ſtrangers aſſembled, 
gave Stoutgard the appearance of a rich and 
populous city. Three hundred horſes ſtood 
ready at the gate for immediate demand; and 
though it does not furniſh more than ſixty 
equipages, and thoſe of the Duke do not 
exceed ſixty-ſix, yet upwards of ſeven- 
hundred were counted at the Fete of la Soli- 
tude, and that of Baren Sce. 


0 The 16th, paſſed i in continual Preparations, 
and the ſtreets of London and Paris never 
exhibited more ridiculous ſcenes of confuſion. 
Princes, Counts, and Barons were all jumbled 
in one common mals; the ſtar that glittered 
on the hero' s breaſt, met with no reſpect from 
the meaneſt inhabitant ; ; and the toe of the 
peaſant” came, in its literal. ſignification, ſo 


near the heel of the ae, that 27 galled bis 
He. | 


The 17th, furniſhed a continuation of the 
fame Wee, till the arrival of the Count and 


Countels ; 
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Counteſs * ; their reception took place at 
Enzberg, a ſmall town on the frontiers of 
the Pays de Bade, and where the two roads 
meet that conduct to the reſpeQive territories 
of Bade and Wirtemberg. On this diſtreſſ- 
ing point, the Duke, to mark a genius ſu- 
perior to every difficulty, had erected a tem- 
porary chateau, conſiſting of three ſaloons, 
one of which was appropriated to the recep- 
tion of his noble gueſts; the ſecond, for the 
refreſhments; and the third diſtributed into 
the ſeveral neceſſary offices for the ſervants 
and attendants. The diſpoſal of their decora- 
tions was, at the ſame time, /þlendid and 
rural, and the different accompaniments to 
them equally ſaperb and paſtoral. On a 
colonnade, ſupported on arches wreathed 
with feſtoons of flowers, was placed muſic 
and cannon, that. alternately relieved each 
| other with the moſt agreeable contraſt. But, 
as a palace without pleaſure-ground would, in 
this country, be fully as inſignificant as a 
prince without troops, a garden was found 
neceljary to complete the ſplendid deception. : 


* The Engliſh Reader need not, J ſuppoſe, be told, that 
the Grand Duke of Ruſſia, and his noble conſort, travelled 
under the titles of Count and Counteſs of the North. | 


-GE4 +» The 
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The common ground that ſurrounded him, 
however, was too mean an idea to enter into 
the deſigns of the noble Duke; and diſdain- 
ing all aſſiſtance from nature, like a ſecond 


Xerxes, he gloriouſly ſubjected her empire to 


his will. The river beneath was immediately 
covered with planks, on which an artificial 
ſoil, enriched with flowers, fruit, and trees, 

roſe on a ſudden, in the fulleſt perfection, 
and floated on the ſurface of the water. Three 
fountains were likewiſe originally deſigned to 
have increaſed the beauties of this fairy ſpot; 
but after the diſappointment at Stoutgard, 
every thing of this nature appeared trifling, 

and the ſtream was ſuffered to glide along its 
own * unſeen and undiſturbed. - 


Afier. an attendance. of . bours, the 
Duke, to quiet the growing impatience of the 
ſpeQators, announced the arrival of his royal 
viſitors at noon; their expectations were, 
however, prolonged till four o clock, and the 
order of the projected entertainment a little 
deranged by the lateneſs gf their arrival. The 
Duke had contrived for them a detour of a 
few miles, in which the ſimplicity of nature 
was e to prepare them for the more 


. 
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ſtriking effect from the ſplendor of art and 
e cl The | whole road aun to W aun 
were all cut into „ walks ard Wenne every 
agreeable point of view laid open, and caſ- 
cades ſeen tumbling down on all ſides, amidſt 
the rural landſcape. The villages through 
which they paſſed, were adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers; every rock and grove 
breathed forth notes of the ſofteſt melody, and 
the inhabitants appeared to partake of a mo- 
mentary happineſs analogous to the ſcenery. 
And, indeed, I have often wondered why, 
amidſt the ſplendid entertainments given in 
honour of diſtinguiſhed perſonages, a Fe- 
champ tre, and the happineſs of the poor and 
induſtrious peaſant, ſhould conſtitute a part of 
the amuſement: the novelty of the ſcene can 
furely be its only recommendation; but a 
truce to morality; and, in ſhort, the Piealuses 
of Arcadia might have been ſuppoſed to have 
been tranſplanted to the circle of Suabia, had 
not the triumphal arches, and repeated roar- 
ing of cannon, recalled, at intervals. the 
hero's attention from theſe paſtoral images, 
to the more important ones of war and glory. 


The 
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The Duke took a ſhorter rout to Stoutgard, 
with the Counteſs of Hohenheim, to be ready 
to receive his illuſtrious gueſts, and with a 
view likewiſe of being preſented to a number 
of ſtrangers, who, during hfteen days, had 
not been admitted to that ceremony, and who 
now, to the number of four hundred, had 
been impatiently waiting the honour of an 
introduction in his palace ſince five o'clock. 
The exceſſive heat occaſioned by the crowd 
and lights; the want of ſeats to accommodate 
the weary, and of every refreſhment that na- 
ture required in ſuch a ſituation, made the 
compl aint umverſal of Que diable venons nous 
faire dans cetle galere? and the phraſe thus 
unluckily applied, became afterwards. pro- 
verbial. At length the Duke and Counteſs 
arrived, - both uniformly dreſſed in brown, 
and covered with diamonds. But here again 
the gracious intentions of the. Duke were 
fruſtrated ; the eagerneſs of the crowd to be 
preſented, rendered all the efforts of the 
grand chambellan Count Puckler, and thoſe 
of the Marechal de la Cour, Baron de Gaiſ- 
berg, totally uſeleſs. Both of them were 
born away by the torrent, and the Duke and 
Counteſs took the only method that was left 

1 5 them, 
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them, of alternately preſenting to each other 
the ſtrangers who ſurrounded them. Scarcely 
a tenth part had partaken of this familiar in- 
troduction, when the firing of the cannon 
proclaimed the arrival of the noble viſitors : 
the ſcene of confuſion was now removed from 
the ſaloon to the ſtair-caſe; and, as if the 
features of the royal gueſts were to undergo a 
ſudden alteration, every one preſſed forwards 
to enjoy the firſt glimpſe of their phyſiogno- 
mies. For my part, I remained quietly at a 
window, and enjoyed, at my eaſe, the full 
view of this glorious ſpectacle. The whole 
town became illuminated at the firſt diſcharge 
of the cannon.. A hundred chaſſeurs, mag 
nificently clad in red and gold, led the pro- 
ceſſion; theſe were followed by fifty huſſars, 
in red and green, who immediately 3 
the equipages of the Count and Counteſs, 
followed by fifty more, who cloſed the ſplendid 
cavalcade. And to ſhew you the preciſion 
that reigned in the judicious arrangements of 
the noble Duke, the whole train were ſta- 
tioned in the anti-chamber, with their boots 
cleaned, and their hair perfectly adjuſted, 
before the Count and Counteſs had gained the 
top of the fir cal. Ihe firſt ceremonies 
6 5 were 
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were ſcarcely over, when they were con- 
ducted to the theatre, where an allegorical 
jece, called Les Fetes Theſſaliennes, was pre- 
pared to welcome their arrival. I need not 
deſeribe to you the crowd and heat on this 
intereſting occaſion, nor enumerate the names 
of upwards of two hundred perſons of diſ- 
tinction, who found themſelves happy in 
once more regaining the door, and avoiding 
the horror of ſuffocation. Suffice it to ſay, 
the piece did not begin till ten o'clock ; and 
as allegories are ſeldom intereſting in vieiviice 
of the originals, ſo here the compariſon was 
| not certainly much in its favour. The cha- 
racter of the Duke was tolerably well ſup- 
ported by Sig. Amantini ; but that of the 
Count, left to the Wrched talents of Sig. 
Prati. The Countefs of the North, and the 


Princeſs Elizabeth, were ſupported by young 
ſcholars from the academy, equally deſtitute 
of grace and execution; and every one ad- 
mired the complying patience of the originals, 
in quietly ſubmitting to ſo diſgraceful a re- 
preſentation. The orcheſtra was too weak, 
dut on the whole, well conducted; and the 
quantity of dancers, the belliadey of the 


| decorations, and the ſhifting of the ſcenery, 
; cannot, 
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cannot, in the news-paper phraſe, - be too 
much commended. The dances, indeed, 
were ſubject to criticiſm; they contained a 

mixture of. ancient mythology, and modern 
politics; the triumphs of heroiſm, with the 
ſofter ſcenes of domeſtic. happineſs; and 
devils, witches, conjurors, and fairies, danced 
through all the changes of inventive incanta- 
tion. The Gods of Olympus preſented them- 
ſelves in large hats, and flowing peruques ; 
whilſt the giants, who aſſaulted them, to 
aſſume a deſperate air, had their hair cut 
round, and were dreſſed in imitation of 
Engliſh failors. Some of the performers, 
however, poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of 
merit, and amidſt ſuch a ſtrange aſſemblage of 
the beautiful and ridiculous, the Judgment, 
like good Sir Roger de, Coverley, could only 
decide with, Much may be. ſaid on both fides. 
The cruel poſture, indeed, one was forced to 
remain in, during four hours, helped to im- 
preſs an unfavourable opinion of it; and 1 
muſt own, I could readily have excuſed actors 
and actreſſes, and been better ſatisfied with 
the immediate changes of the decorations to 
the quick tranſitions of muſic, than have 

patiently 
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patiently waited the whole in detail, in ſo 
uneaſy and diſagreeable a ſituation. - The 
company quitted the theatre to go to the 
palace, and here, indeed, was the complete 
triumph of diſorder. One table of a hundred 
and twenty, and two others of fifty, ſcarcely 
ſufficed for half the people aſſembled. The 
| dignity of rank no longer found a claim to 
precedence, every one carried with him a 
right which fatigue, hunger, and thirſt en- 
couraged him to maintain. Fifty young 
Canons were ſoon in poſſeſſion of the beſt 
places; and it required all the perſuaſive elo- 
quence of the gentlemen of the court to diſ- 
lodge them, and place ſome of the almoſt 
fainting fair in the poſts they had occupied. 
Perſons of diſtinction were forced to content 
themſelves with promiſes for to-morrow, and 
retired to their lodgings at once diſſatisfied 
and hungry. Never was the title of Excel- 
lence” in this country, I believe, at a lower 
eſtimation, and many would, like Eſau, have 
gladly ſold the honour of their birth- right for 
a meſs of pottage. It is but juſtice, however, 
to own, that the tables were magnificently 
ſerved, and with a profuſion ſufficient for all, 
had the ſmalleſt order been obſerved. But 
their 
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their Royal Highneſſes having expreſſed a 


deſire to repoſe themſelves; politeneſs con- 


verted it into a ſignal for quick diſpatch. The 


whole ſupper diſappeared in an inſtant, and 


two ſervices and a deſert were finiſhed in leſs 
than three quarters of an hour. The moment 
after, the Count and Counteſs retired to their 


apartments, and like them too, I ſuppoſe you 


will be glad to repoſe a little after the 1 
guing n of the day. 


* 


Lours ſincerely. 
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NOW 4 my Re friend, the con- 
- tinuation of my fairy tale. The morn- 


ing of the 18th, was uſhered in with an- 


nouncing a grand military parade. All the 


troops in the Duke's ſervice were aſſembled 


together at eleven o'clock, before the palace; ; 


and though the whole number did not, I 


think, exceed 1200 men, yet they had-con- 
trived to form with them three regiments of 
cavalry, five of infantry, beſides a propor- 
tionate quantity of Huſſars, Chaſſeurs, and 
Gardes de Corps. But the diſcipline that 
formerly diſtinguiſhed the troops of Wirtem- 
berg was no longer viſible ; a ſort of ſtiffneſs 


and affectation reigned through all their 
1 - manceuvres, and, together with their coſtly 


uniforms, exhibited a ſcene truly theatrical. 


2 Much might be attributed, probably, to the 


Humour of the Duke, from a fruitleſs ex- 
Marion of che Count and the reſt of his 
13 # retinue, 
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retinue. The fatigue of the preceding day, 
or the idea to what the preſent preparations 
were to expoſe them, had kept them to 
their beds ſome hours longer than uſual, and 
the troops were obliged to quit the parade, 
without even the honour: of ſaluting the royal 
viſitor. I will leave your imagination to 
wander among the reſpective toilettes, and to 
fill up this quiet interval of time with the 
whimſical: fancies and inventions of - thoſe 
various en of faſhion. 


At two 0 clock, the Crna) votaries aſ- 
ſembled at court, in the great ſaloon; but all 
yielded, in pvint of magnificence, to the noble 
Duke, who was clothed in all the pride. of 
oriental luxury. The tone of converſation 

* 
Was, as you may ſuppoſe, of a plaintive na- 
ture; the finer particles of genius, compreſſed 
by the heat and the erowd; made their eſcape 
through | the pores, and left the body and 
mind without force, and unequal to gaiety. 
One anſwer of the Count' 8, indeed, deſerves. 
to be recorded. Somebody reported to him the, 
apparent diſcontent of the Duke at his abſence. - 
from the parade. Je n aime pas les echantillonsy; 
"RY he; J. voudrois plutit voir 2 1 _ 
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The trumpet at laſt ſounded to Anas; 


ound like that of the laſt day, it may be 


ſaid to have awakened the dead. Never, 


for a moment, was the appearance of joy 


more univerſal; but it was ſoon changed 


| into the moſt poignant grief, when a great 


part of the company found themſelves once 
more excluded from table, and reduced to the 


cruel wants of hunger and thirſt; It was, in 
fact, a repetition: of yeſterday's. confuſion. 
Only three tables .were- ſerved, and three 
hundred covers were, comparatively ſpeaking, 
but a ſcanty ſupply for five hundred perfons. 
The Duke found Hitnfelf obliged tô quit the 
tediouſneſs of ceremony; and having once 
expreſſed his deſire, that the rangers would- 


| ſeat themſelves as conveniently as they could, 


* 
A 


the moſt alert fulfilled his requeſt in the moſt 
expeditious mannes. iv Modeſty and diſcretion 
had no chance even for the ſecond” table, but 


ſixty- eight canons and abbes were conſpicuous 
at the firſt, who rigidly: maintained the tenets 


of their doctrine, and ſhewed a laudable 
example of indifference to the fair ſex, by 
ſtrenuouſly refuſing all communication- with 


thoſe 'who requeſted a momentary attention 
to their diſtreſsful tuation. 3; The ſervice was 


32 — ſumptuous 
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ſumptuous to the higheſt degree, each con- 
ſiſted of one hundred and twenty diſhes, 
which were twice removed, and every cover 
attended by two Chaſſeurs, or Gardes de 
Corps. The train of menial ſervants were 
not all equally adroit in the offices allotted to 
them; and tlie wardrobes of the court being 
ranſacked to furniſh theſe temporary attend- 
ants with liveries, they looked, many of 
them, like ſo many beau Clinchers in their 
jubilee . clothes, Every thing was ſerved in 
plate, and ſome of the pieces were ſo im- 
menſe, that they required ſix people to re- 
move them in- order to make way for the 
deſert. This ceremony, indeed, appeared 
like a ſplendid theatrical proceſſion. At the 
ſound of a trumpet, four-and- twenty Hai- 
| ducs, a ſort of gigantic ſervant, began the 
march, ſupporting a table with a temple of 
ſeven et high and twelve broad, in honour 
of the noble Counteſs. Theſe were followed 
| by the reſt of the ſervants, with the ſeveral 
copartments, repreſenting the china fabric at 
Louiſbourg, where it was made, and different 
views of the adjacent country, Near a 
thouſand figures were grouped together in the 
various parts of it, and the whole was valued 

D g3 at 
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at 150,000 florins. - An hour was. fully em- 
plouyed in the arrangement of this ſplendid deco- 
ration, and thus only a few moments were left 
to examine its full effect. The company then 
retired to another room, to be witneſs to a 

freſtr diſplay of magnificence in ſerving up the 
coffee. This beautiful apparatus was likewiſe 
the production of Louiſbourg ; but the eyes of 
the ſpectators had been already too confuſed and 
dazzled to attend to the delicacy of its taſte. | 


A new tax of pleafure was now impoſed 

on them, by announcing the opera Callir- 
| rhoe for the evening; and half an hour 
after quitting the table, the whole company 
was ſummoned to appear at the theatre. This 
rapid ſucceſſion of amuſements deſtroyed 
every ſenſation of pleaſure they otherwiſe 
| might have inſpired, and excepting the voices 
and muſic, never, I believe, were ſo many 
beauties, collected together on any ſtage, be- 
held with ſuch tranquillity and indifference. 
One now, too, began to perceive, that the 
ſplendor of their reception was diſguſting to 
the royal gueſts, that their patience was nearly 
exhauſted, and that it would by no means 
ſuffice to carry them through the hurry of the 
| morrow's diverſions. In fact, they refuſed to 
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fup in public that very evening; and, not- 
withſtanding, the plan of the Duke was to 
finiſh the career of pleaſure with a ball, their 
Highneſſes excuſed themſelves from eating 
of it; and ſcarcely fifty covers, out of three 
hundred, were uſed at court; moſt of the 
ſtrangers being equally glad to follow ſo laud- 
able an example. Impatience and curioſity 
had ſcarcely awakened again with the morn- 
ing ſun, when a meſſage: arrived at every 
houſe, that the court propoſed to paſs the day 
en famille, at Hohenheim; and conſequently, 
none of the ſtrangers could be admitted to the 
intended feaſt. You may figure to yourſelf 
the rage and diſappointment occaſioned by 
this cruel: mandate, when, like good Chriſt- 
ians, They had ſuffered the morrow' to tabe care 
of itſelf, and knew not how to bring this dull 
day to a concluſion, Parties were formed for 
mutual conſolation, when the ſervants of the 
court came round with a general invitation to 
dinner. This was deemed an inſult added to 
injuſtice, and as they did not come, they ſaid, 
merely to be fed by the Duke, was univerſally 
rejected. A ſecond diſpatch was forwarded 
ſoon after, to engage them to a tragedy for 
their amuſement, and to conclude the even- 
B93 + ing 
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ing with a ball at court. This attention, on 
the part of the noble Duke, added to a mutual 
wearineſs, ſerved to reconcile, for a moment 
the jarring ſpirits, and they ſubmitted to ſit 
ut. a bad repreſentation of Le Compie d Efſex, 
to enjoy the honour of dancing with their 
Royal Highneſſes. After impatiently waiting 
their return from Hohenheim till eleven 
clock, they learnt that the court arrived at 
ſeven, and had been engaged, ever ſince, in a 
private ball amongſt themſelves, than which 
nothing, it was reported, could be more 
animated. The Duke, it was alded, felt 
himſelf extremely unhappy at this apparent 
want of attention, but that he was not at his 
own diſpoſal, and entirely dependent on the 
will of his. illuſtrious viſitors; that he hoped, 
however, to give them proofs to-morrow of 
his deſire to oblige, and ſincerely begged their 
patience and indulgence. The moſt bitter 
complaints were now echoed from every 
quarter; the Duke was cenſured in the ſevereſt 
manner, for preſuming to invite people to fill 
his antichamber, and never once offering to 
ſhew himſelf among them. The gentlemen 
of his court received, on all ſides, the moſt 
cutting reproaches; thoſe ee was rejected 
with 
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with contempt, and in a few, minutes, the 
palace totally abandoned. The next day, the 
zth, conyerted diſcontent, almoſt to deſpera- 
tion; the ideal pleaſures of it had inclined the 
company to- a reconciliation, and each began 
to frame an excuſe for the noble Duke, when 
they were again informed, that their RoyalHigh- 
neſſes, fatigued with the ball of the Preceding 
evening, projected a ſecond quiet expedition to 

Hohenheim. The alarm was now. general; | 
committees.. of. enquiries ; were appointed to 
determine vv at their dignity required of them; 5 
the dinner Was again rejected, and it was un- 
animouſly reſolved to ſummon the gentlemen 
of the court, and to demand a categorical 
anſwer, Whether the ſtrangers were in future 
to be excluded from a participation of the 
amuſements, that, at leaſt, they might avoid 
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a farther loſs. f money. and time amidſt the 
expence and inconveniences of an inn? The 
women made up ſeveral parties to paſs the day 
at the Chateau de la Solitude, and conſole 
chemſelves amidſt. its beauties, for thoſe they 
were depriyed of. But the train that wanted 
conſolation increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 

the inns were unable to provide for a third of 
thoſe bor arrived, and added x not a little' to 
Dd . their 
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their former reſentment. | Some hopes were, 


however, ſtill reſerved for the evening; and 
the minds of the fair ſex began to ſoften into 
forgiveneſs, till the fatal meſſage arrived, that 
their Highneſſes choſe to conſign the Whole 
day to retirement, and to the pleaſures of 
domeſtic happineſs. | Never did the found of 

an alarm bell ſpreat' fo univerſal! a'conſterna- 


| tion. Every body Was for leaving Stoutgard 


chat very inſtant; one thoufand two hun- 
dred horſes were ordered in che ſpace of three 

hours, ang had not the inability 'of *© the'poſt- 
maſter, to comply with theſe fudden demands, 
checked the progreſs of this momentary re- 


4 ſolution, 'the whole town would have been 


deſerted the ſame evening. Nay, 10 preſſing 
were the deſires of many to depart, that fre- 
quent meſſages were ſent to the gentlemen of 
the court, requeſting the Duke Would, at 
leaft, Furniſh ſome mode of conveyance to 
people he no longer wiſhed to entertain? This 
extraordinary mode of addreſs ſeemed to 
have a ſenſible effect. The gentlemen them=- 
ſelyes came from houſe to houſe With apolo- 
gies on the part of the Duke, that his only 
hopes and views were to afford univerſal 
n. and 890 he could not help 


e 
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bluſhing at what was paſt, yet for the future 
he ſhould take care they ſhould partake. of 
every amuſement; that the Court would re- 
turn early from Hchenheim, and”. all the 
ſtrangers were earneſtly ſolicited to affiſt at a 
dreſſed ball tg conclude. the evening; that he 
ſhould; eſteem himſelf happy, after the depar- 
ture of his noble relations, to renew the ſcenes 
of entertainment at Hohenheim; and that 
the meſſenger who had expoſed him to ſuch a 
breach of politeneſs, had been a, dupe/to, the 
pleaſantry of an officer who was actually under 
arreſt for his inſplence,, and the man diſ- 
charged, from. his office for having given xiſe 
to ſugh. unjuſt apprehenſions. This ;explica- 
tion left curioſity a plauſible e; e, and the 
grangers, once more, appeared at court at 
nine clock. It was not, however, without 
mapifeſt „Marks of aſtoniſhment, Re that they 

ere informed, their Royal Highneſſes pre- 
— ſupping 1 in private, but after table. pro- 
poſed gracing the ball with their Preſence, 
Lhe, flattering | eloquence | of che courtiers 
exerted itſelf, i in vain, to ſtop, the fermentation 
of diſcontent, and had got the Court arrived 
at eleven 0 clock, not all the abundance and 
wee that every e preſided would 


7 | have 
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and offended dignity. The dances began and 


continued, as I was informed, till five o'clock ; 


for, finding the honour ſo little adequate to 


my ſufferings, I took advantage ef a ſtmall 
opening made for the Count à little before 
twelve, and happily retired" to my lodgings. 

The Duke did every thing to reſtore himſelf 


to favour and eſteem ; but the evil had ex- 


tended too wide, and he felt himſelf obliged 
to truſt to his future attentions for A perfect 
reconciliation: But misfortune, m friend, 

aceompanied him every where. The le 
dor he had ſo ſtudiouſly prepared; and the 
luxury that welcomed every ſtep of the Count, 

was equally oppoſite to his views and ects 25 
tions. Every evening was thus productive of 

a new negociätion: articles of treaty were 
ſignedd between the cotitending powers. alid 


every term of agrediment ipulated föt yhder 


certain proviſoes. Thus orders were given: — 
tecalled, projects made and abandoned; 


to-morrow, which vv was the general Prack t 
conſolation, proved as great a bankrupt as 
yeſterday, | But never, perhaps, was expec- 
tation more cruelly diſappointed than on the 
morning of the 21ſt. The parade of horſes and 

equipages, 
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equipages, deſtined for the Carrouſſel, was an- 
nounced for ten o'clock, and the viſit to the 
Military Academy at eleven. Alas! their 
Royal Highneſſes did not appear before twelve. 
The equipages, &. engaged their attention 
till two, and they juſt arrived at the Academy 
time enough to ſee the young ſtudents at ta- 
ble. The rapidity with which they viewed 
every department of this intereſting inſtitution 
was ſufficiently weariſomè to the generality! of 
the ſpectators, whoſe imaginations were wan= 
dering amidſt ancient tilts and tournaments, 
a perfect repreſentation of which the Duke 
had prepared, at an enormous expence, for 
his illuſtrious viſitor. Unhappily for them 
the Count refuſed to view this ſcene of heroic 


Quixotiſm; and this eomplete model of an- 


for ever loft 
After dinner, 


cient chivalry is now, probabl 
to the eireles of | Germany.” 


which did nat eonclude till ſeven o clock, th 
carriages were ready to convey the Court to 


Louiſbourg. A heavy and conſtant rain had 
deſtroyed the glorious effects of the illumina- 


tions which extended the whole way, and 


adding at the ſame time to the badneſs of the 
roads, retarded their arrival tilt eleven o'clock.” 
Their 
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Their Highneſſes, worn out with fatigue, in- 
Read of immediately appearing! at the maſ. 
querade, felt a deſire to refreſh themſelves.” 
The ſupper, which was ordered for two 
o'clock, was now forwarded with all expedi#- 
tion, but. could not. be in readineſs till after 
midnight. And if you are inclined to pity 
the diſtreſs of the Count and Counteſs, who 
were obliged to wait ſo long on this occaſion, 
What muſt be your feelings for the unhappy. 
and neglected ſtrangers, wha, amidſt the heat 
of ' fix thouſand flambeaux, the duſt, heat, 
and preſfure of five thouſand maſks, were 
abandoned to hunger and thirſt, and con- 
demned to this eryel penance during the 
greater part of the night? Their Highneſſes 
juſt; made their appearance at two o'clock, 
danced a couple of minuets and a. country- 
dance, and retired. before three. The reſt of 
the company. got home how they could, and 
thus ended this day of fatigue and flavery, 


I muſt now poſtpone my narrative for a 
few days ; and, as I had no pride to mortify, 
and ſtrength and perſeverance ſufficient to 
undergo the enſuing ceremonies, you may 


depend 
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depend on a candid relation of events as they 


preſented themſelves. For the preſent, with 


no other apology for the confuſion of my 
deſcription, than the diſorder * gave birth 
to it, I remain, 


Affectionately yours, &c. 
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Brunſwick, October 18. 


1 QUITTED you, in my laſt, my dear 
friend, on the evening of the 21ſt, after 
having realized, though happily not ſhared, the 
fate of the priſoners in Calcutta, Never, 
ſurely, was the name of Pleaſure more pro- 
ſtituted, and had we been dragged, inſtead of 
deluded, into this ſplendid dungeon, the re- 
finement of Torture might, with juſtice, have 
been ſubſtituted for that of Taſte. Their 
Royal Highneſſes appeared ſenſibly affected 
with the fatigue, and the equipages appointed 
to conduct them to the important fortreſs of 
Aſchberg, remained two hours in waiting for 
them the ſucceeding morning. The ſtrangers, 
who were excluded from this party, found 
another wretched day on their hands; the fete 
champetre, at the Chateau de la Solitude, was 
not to commence till ſeven o'clock, and cu- 
rioſity and expectation even helped to retard 
the lingering hours. The loſs, indeed, was 


not 
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not very great; it proved what the Italians 
call Una Partia febile, and what, we have 
happily tranſlated into Monftrous Bore. - The 
women excuſed themſelves from this military 
expedition, and the Count himſelf, if one 
may judge from the indifference with which 
he viewed the fortification, ſeemed to have ſa- 
crificed his will to his politeneſs. Moſt of 
the company that attended, ſlipped away be- 
fore the ſummons to breakfaſt; and the Duke 
finding himſelf deſerted, took the wiſeſt ftep, 
of returning with his nephew, and arrived at 
Louiſbourg about two o'tlogk.'' About this 
time à great part of the ſtrangers; worn our 
with languor, were ſetting: out for la Solitude, 
in order to enjoy the whole of this glorious. 
and much- expected illumination. The diſtance 
of fifteen. Engliſh miles, in one continued 
line, was illuminated by a triple row of lamps 
on each ſide of the rdad, whilſt the mountain, 
on which the palace was ſituated, bounded 

the view with a profuſion of: ſplendor that: the 
wearied eyes of the ſpectators could. hardly 
ſupport. The lights were. diſpoſed into every 
deſign. chat art or imagination could invent: 
colonnades, triumphal axches, galleries, flower- 


re and *queinclas blagech into form, and: 
the 
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the glittering of the palace, with the hiſſing 
of the ſky-rockéts on all ſides; realized the 
poet's approach to Satan's Pandemonium. The 
ſtrangers here, too, had an opportunity of 
examining this magnifitence at leiſure. The 
Royal Viſitors were ſo engaged with their 
dinner, and in viewing afterwards the houſe 
of education for military - orphans; and the 


famous manufactory at Louiſbourg, where the 


Duke, to his honour be it mentioned; made 
the Counteſs prefents for her china cabinet to 
the amount of 100,000 florins, that they did 
not arrive till part of the brilliant edifices 
were falling into their primitive obſeurity. It 
ig true indeed their enjoyment was totally 41 


freſco. No orders had been given for their 


reception; and the temple of pleaſure on this 
burning mountain was ſo watchfully guarded 
by the military Argus's, that neither prayers, 
force, or cunning, could gain an admiſſion: 
The forms of hoſpitality, and the plea of in- 
vitation, were urged to no purpoſe ; the of- 
ficers were deaf to every argument, till a vio- 
lent ſhower of rain obliged the fair ſuppli- 
cants to quit their uſeleſs intreaties, and ſeek 
a temporary ſhelter from the ſtorm, Luckily 
for chem the Gurt arrived at this critical 
juncture; 
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juncture ; each beauteous ſufferer carried to 
the Duke her tale of diſtreſs; and a ſenſe of 
his unpolite neglect, added to the delays of 
the Count and Counteſs, devolved upon his 
officers and ſervants ſuch ſevere reproaches, 
that the generous fair would willingly have 
become interceders for thoſe who had of- 
fended them, This circumſtance, however, 
occaſioned a ſuite of attentions truly flattering. 
Twelve gentlemen were ſtationed at the en- 
trance of the comedy, for the better accom- 
modation of the ladies; and, during the reſt of 
the evening, were unwearied in their attempts 
to ſerve them, The muſic of the paſtoral was 
good, but the ideas of it not of the moſt ru- 
ral caſt, and correſponding very ill with the 
| Arcadian decorations. This feſtival concluded 
with a ſplendid ſupper of three hundred and 
fifty covers in one ſaloon, and one hundred 
and twenty in another. 


So fatiguing a day UW called for 2 
good deal of repoſe; and the next morning 
the ſtreets of Stoutgard appeared to be quite 
deſerted. Their Royal Highneſſes remained 
at La Solitude till fix O' clock the next even- 
ing; and, at their return, once more expreſſed 
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* of it very differently; the Count, &c. did 
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a deſire of being left to the quiet amuſements 
of a domeſtic party. Wearineſs and diſcon- 
tent made the firangers, this time, readily 
coincide with their wiſhes, and they amuſed 
themſelves with forming ideas of the famous 
Bären See, where the preparations promiſed 
ſo much, and for which they had undergone 
ſuch ſevere trials of patience and forbearance. 
The company aſſembled at four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 24th. The incloſure was 
ornamented in a manner truly pictureſque. 
In the centre was a large lake, bordered with 
a triple row of terraces, which communicated 
with the different caverns in which the game 
was confined. The deſign was, that the 
beaſts, finding themſelves attacked and forced 
on every ide, ſhould, at laſt, take to the wa- 
ter; and, after ſwimming round the pavilion 
of their Royal Highneſſes, attempt to regain 
the wood, where the nets that incloſed them 
were to be raiſed for thoſe who were not deſ- 
tined to immediate ſlaughter. Fate diſpoſed 


arrive, as uſual, till two hours after the 
Red time. The ne ſhut up er te two 


caverns made for 8 loft a great 


. 
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part of their natural ſtrength and vigour. Out 


of five thouſand head deſtined to appear, 
{ſcarcely five hundred were ſeen by the ſpec- 


tators. The nets were obliged to be raiſed 


to let numbers out, whom fear rendered quite 
untractable, and who, otherwiſe, ran upon 


the ſpears of the huntſmen, or attacked and 


Killed each other in a fit of terror and deſpe- 
ration. But thoſe only who guarded the nets 
were witneſſes to this de/ightful ſcenery. Their 


Royal Highneſſes, and the reſt of the com- 


pany, contented themſelves with viewing about 
fifty deer break their necks, and as many 


more drown themſelves; the number of which 


was duly regiſtered by a commiſſary, who at- 
tended for the purpoſe, and their fleſh diſtri- 


buted afterwards among the poor peaſants, 


who were forced to take it at the price he 


choſe to impoſe. Night coming on, ſoon cloſed 


the ſcene of this noble {laughter-houſe ; and 
the Duke was not leſs unfortunate in the iſſue 
of this entertainment, than in that of the va- 


rious exhibitions he had already beſtowed 


with ſuch magnificence and fo little ſa- 


' tisfacion. The ſtrangers, more diſſatisfied 
than ever, and now, without a farther hope 


to comfort them, found nothing more to re- 
Ee 2 5 
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tard their departure. Very few appeared at 
court the next day, and though their Royal 
Highneſſes dined in public, yet their auguſt 
preſence could not prevent the private mur- 
murings of diſcontent, and the frequent ebul- 
litions of ill-humour. The diſproportion of 
expence and profit was a calculation every 
way diſadvantageous to the Duke; and every 
one, piqued at his own folly, vented his 
ſpleen on the extravagant author of his fruit- 
leſs journey. In the midſt of theſe com- 
plaints, it was whiſpered about, that the Duke 
had quarrelled with the two ſingers, Signor 
Amantin and Prali, who had the inſolence, it 
ſeems, to demand ſome recompence for their 
additional ſtay at Stoutgard, and for waiting 
three ſucceſſive nights fully dreſſed and pre- 
pared for the important parts of Dido and her 
favourite Anna. The Duke diſcharged them 
immediately; and, to ſhew his contempt for 
their talents, had it performed by ſcholars 
from the Academy, ſo that it might juſtly be 
called Diaone abandonata, for poor Dido was 
quitted by the greater part of the audience, 
long before ſhe was convinced of her lover's 
departure. 


The 
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The 26th, the laſt day, was the moſt me- 
lancholy of all. Whether the meditated ſe- 
paration occaſioned regret, or the ſatiety of 
pleaſure had ſpread an univerſal. languor, 
never was ſuch an aſſemblage of forrow and 
diſcontent. In vain the Duke expoſed to view 
the rich furniture of the Counteſs of Hohen- 
heim at her palace. In vain did he attempt 
to enliven the ſcene by a ſelect band of mu- 

ſicians from his Academy. Tas not in har- 
mony to calm their griefs; and thoſe alone 
who were engaged in the execution felt the 
merit of the concert. The Temple of Im- 
mortality, too, which the Duke had con- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe, and decorated with 
ſuitable emblems, could not raiſe the thoughts 
of his company above their preſent diſtreſſes. 
They felt themſelves mortal, and the ſlight- 
neſs of the building, which was totally of 
wood, oppoſed to the duration of Fame it 
was meant to prolong, produced a ridiculous 
incongruity that obtruded itſelf on every 
one preſent. A profuſion of luxury loaded 
the table without effect; a ſettled melancholy 
at laſt brought on tears; their Highneſſes re- 
tired to indulge them at their eaſe, and this 


immortal ſcene laſted an hour. 


2 The 
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The Count and Counteſs departed next 
morning at frve o'clock : they had announced 
it for eight, to avoid the cruel ceremony of the 
laſt adieu; but the tender vigilance of the 
Duke forced them to undergo it. Abundance 

of tears were, as uſual, ſhed upon the occa- 
fion : the Duke, during the whole day, had 
to renew the bitterneſs of theſe reciproca! cor- 
dialities; and his affections were, every 
moment, tortured in taking leave of the 
princes and nobles who quitted him. The 
ſtrangers, who choſe to remain, were invited 
to a repetition of the feaſt at Hohenheim. 
For my part, I was glad to be of the number 
of thoſe who purſued their route; many of 
whom, in this excurſion of three weeks, had 
the mortification of having conſumed a whole 


year's revenue. But the Arcadian happineſs 
the Count had been witneſs to, now exiſted 
no longer : like the others, it was the feaſt of 
a day, and all was again ſilent and forlorn. 
It was an exotic forced into growth on a 
ſtrange ſoil, and left only for a few hours 
withered, for want of a nouriſhing warmth to 
protect it. Oh, my friend, when I think on 
thoſe whom fortune and birth have directed 
to conduct the welfare of mankind, I wonder 
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at their indifference to the truſt repoſed in 
them. You who know my heart will furniſh, 
obſervations to the Letters I have ſent you, | 
and ſpare me the painful remarks. But while 
it feels a pleaſure, let me at leaſt make you a 
partaker of it. Every ſtep in this country 
awakens its moſt agreeable ſenſations. You 
are welcomed at court, not with a profuſion 
of compliment, but- the politeneſs of ho- 
ſpitality ; the Duke and the peaſant have but 
one intereſt, and the reſult is their mutual 
benefit. Hereafter it may be a pleaſing taſk 
to Pre the progreſs of his reign. 


Yours affeQionately. 
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, For Cnida, read Sneyders. 
hg er Welt, read Raf... 
1 For Iceland, read Seeland. 
23, For Oral, cond Aral. 
21, dele roubles. 
3, For make us apply the pathetic exclamation, read 
make one cry out with the Poet, 
19, for laſs mohlen ſtohn, read laſs mahlen ſtehen. 
26, for Kleinjog, read Klyjog. 
2, for Gruebmann, read Gracbormin, 
5, For their ſong, reud theſe ſons. 


F i fer Chamunis, read Chamouni. 


25, for Staulbach, read Staubach. 


12, for and, preceding them, herds, read and pre- 


ceding herds. 

95 * ſo commonly eaten in Berlin. Cloves and 
Maſtricht is; read ſo commonly eaten in Ber- 
lin, Cleves, and Maeſtricht, are. 

22, for Lac de Shun, read Lac de Thun. 

2, for Que les fous d' aujourdhui, read Que les fous 
ſages d' aujourdhui. | 

10, for ſont, read font. 

28, „ King the Swiſs, read the king and his 

wiſs. 


23, for je vous ſerai pendre tout ſuite, read je vous 


f rai pendre tout de ſuite. 
18, for for-one of thoſe, read but one of thoſe. 
10, jor to obtain, read to be obtained, 


